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CUBA AND HER STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 
FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


My information about Cuba and the situation there to-day has been 
gathered while performing official duties, and of course belonged to 
the Government, and has been given to it from time to time in official 
reports. This article necessarily traverses some of the ground gone 
over in detail in these reports. 

Nine months previous to the expiration of the presidential term of 
Mr. Cleveland, at his request I proceeded to Havana, Cuba, having 
been appointed United States Consul General. Resolutions recog- 
nising the belligerent rights of the insurrectionary forces in Cuba had 
passed both houses of Congress, and had reached and were lying 
upon the President’s desk for his signature. Grave doubts existed in 
the mind of Mr. Cleveland whether the Cuban Government, then in 
arms against the Spanish authority on the island of Cuba, was 
properly entitled to such recognition. One of the principal objects, 
therefore, of my mission was to ascertain and report the exact political 
and military conditions existing at that time in Cuba. As the Presi- 
dent expressed it at the time, he did not “ want to go into the Cuban 
business ‘ bow on’ without knowing where” he was “ going.”’ 

A few weeks after my arrival in Havana, I made a report to the 
Secretary of State (in substance) that, in my opinion, there was no 
immediate prospect of the Spanish soldiers suppressing the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba or of the insurrectionary troops driving the Spanish 
from the island, and that, therefore, without outside interference, war, 
with its attendant horrors, would continue for an indefinite time; 
that the island was being devastated and gradually being reduced to 
an ash pile; that property was being destroyed everywhere, fields 
burnt, and human life taken by both contestants under the most 
aggravating circumstances; and that commerce was being extin- 
guished, entailing great loss to the United States and to the American 
citizens resident on the island. 
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A Swrer Increase or Misery anp DeEsoLATIon. 


If I were to write a report to-day of the conditions now existing on 
the island I should not change, in its essential features, the report 
written two years ago, except to say that the destruction of property 
and the loss of life have suffered of course a large increase, and that 
misery, poverty, desolation, and devastation exist now in greater 
degree than at the former period. The United States, at this 
writing, has determined to intervene, and, with soldiers and sailors, 
compel the Spanish troops to depart from the island and the Spanish 
flag to be furled for ever upon the “Gem of the Antilles.” 

It is most difficult to comprehend the cruelties and enormities of 
Spanish rule on the island—more especially within the last few years. 
Spain has been repeating her past history by continuing that policy 
which has heretofore humbled her pride and reduced her territorial 
possessions, and will now lose Cuba, Porto Rico, and very possibly 
the Philippine Islands by that “ barbarous persecution ”—so atrocious 
that Motley says “it was beyond the power of man’s ingenuity to add 
any fresh horrors to it.” 

Cuba, lying at the gate of the Gulf of Mexico, is, in some respects, 
the most fertile spot on the face of the globe. Its soil, in great part, 
is a rich chocolate loam, capable of producing everything that grows 
in tropical regions in the greatest abundance, while it stands, and will 
stand, unrivalled in the quality and quantity of its two great staple 
products—sugar and tobacco. It-is true that, as in all tropical re- 
gions, the sun during the summer months casts heated rays upon all 
parts of the island; but during that period the rainy season begins, 
and three or four afternoons in each week, from July to October, 
there is a succession of rain showers followed by the sun again, a wise 
provision of nature, as it results in the continued growth of grass and 
all plants then in the ground. In consequence, the island is ever 
green ; and, there being no winter, as fast as a crop is reaped, the 
ground is available for the next. As is well known, sugar-cane, 
when once planted, does not have to be replanted for seven or eight 
years; so that when it is annually cut down and ground into molasses 
and sugar, the planter thereafter has only to wait for a corresponding 
period in the next year to perform a similar operation. From Santiago 
de Cuba, the most eastern province, to Pinar del Rio, the most 
western, there is a range of mountains varying more or less in height 
(the highest portion being at the eastern end of the island) which 
constitutes a backbone, as it were, and to which upon each of its long 
sides the remainder of the island seems to be securely anchored. In 
these mountains are found many minerals, and upon their sides grow 
in profusion the most valuable hard woods, the railroads using in 
some instances mahogany for cross-ties. 
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The history of the Spanish people, so far as it refers to their 
colonial possessions, has never kept step to the music of the march of 
progress nor ever shown any development of interior natural resources. 
Here, on this favoured spot where Spanish feet were planted over 
four centuries ago, there are no public roads or highways or even 
country roads; no canals; no telegraphs, except along the line of 
some of the railroads; and the few railroads on the island were built 
by English enterprise and capital, and not by Spanish. It has ever 
been the policy of the Spaniards to occupy the edges of a country and 
remain in and closely around the cities and towns which constitute 
the seaports. 


Tue ENMITY BETWEEN SPANIARDS AND CUBANS. 


Less than half a century ago the Cubans (or Insular Spaniards, as 
they were called) owned most of the property and wealth of the 
island; but it has been gradually passing away from them until 
to-day the Peninsular Spaniards (or the Spaniards born in Spain) 
have succeeded in securing possession of the commercial business, 
stores, and commission houses of the cities, so that they are now the 
wealthy class of Cuba. <A very high tariff on all goods, except those 
coming from Spain, has driven the inhabitants of the island to trade 
with Spain to a great extent, and the Spanish merchants at Barcelona 
and other points, preferring to have commercial relations with the 
Spaniards rather than the Cubans, have done much to bring about 
this financial change in these two classes. 

This change, combined with economic questions, has been greatly 
widening the dividing line between the Cubans and Spaniards until 
it has resulted in the present existing chasm. For a great hatred 
exists between the Spaniards and the Cubans, though, after all, the 
latter are descendants of Spaniards themselves ; and it is a remark- 
able fact that nearly every person born on the island seems to be at 
once instilled with a dislike for the Spaniards and their methods, 
and I know of no instance where children born in Cuba of Spanish 
parents have not participated in this feeling. This faet has made 
it easier for the Spaniards to deprive the Cubans of all “ Home 
Rule ” or participation in the Government and its perquisites, until 
the last feather was added to the great pile which had been accumu- 
lating for a long number of years and has driven the Cubans to 
attempt once more to throw off the Spanish yoke and seize and hold 
the reins of their own Government. 


Tue Spanish Army in Cua. 


Spain, losing her power by gradual process, has seen for many 
years that Cuban independence is only a question of time, though 
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the political demands on the party in power in Madrid has made it 
necessary for the political life of that party to resist in every form 
every attempt upon the part of the Cubans to secure their liberties and 
to resist all attempts of other countries to intervene in the interest of 
peace, progress, and humanity. Whatever else may be said of Spain 
and her decadence, the fact stands bravely forth that she has made a 
magnificent struggle to preserve this rich colonial possession. Over 
200,000 soldiers (larger in numbers than the combined armies of 
Generals Grant and Lee in the war of 1861-65 in America) have 
been transported at immense expense nearly 4,000 miles from her 
shores—the largest number of organized troops that has ever been 
transported so great a distance from their homes and _firesides. 
These troops have been badly handled and therefore have not made 
much of a record in strategy and tactics or for efficient service on the 
island of Cuba. They were principally located in the coast cities and 
in the larger interior towns, while the insurrectionists have been 
holding to a great degree the rest of the island. 

The inefficiency of the Spanish soldier arises not from a want of 
personal courage, but because he is not properly drilled, disciplined 
or organized into a fighting machine. In Cuba he has to struggle as 
best he can with but little or no pay—while badly clothed and fed— 
and is sent into the field to stand the sunshine and the storm with- 
out giving him proper protection from either. He then becomes an 
easy captive to climatic perils, and, instead of a robust soldier 
crammed with fire and fight, we find him a half-sick, listless man, to 
whom it is an effort to raise and aim a rifle. 

Gomez, the leader of the rebels, whatever else may be said about 
him, has fought this war in the only way he could win it, and never 
for one moment during the three years of strife has he departed a 
hair’s breadth from the policy first inaugurated. He proposed to 
combat Spain’s purse more than her soldiers; to play a waiting 
game, and exhaust the failing financial resources of Spain. He did not 
propose to fight if it could be avoided, because he could not well afford 
to lose a man or a cartridge, being dependent for both upon the 
very uncertain and devious methods of filibusterism. His army, 
scattered over an island some 800 w‘les long by an average breadth 
of 60 miles, if all concentrated upon a single point, would number 
about 35,000 men ; but being entirely devoid of bases of supplies 
and deficient in transportation and food for men or horses, to concen- 
trate would be to starve, and to fight pitched battles against over- 
whelming numbers would result in the loss of the battle and the 
loss of his cause. He is a grim, resolute, honest, conscientious, 
grizzled old veteran, now seventy-five years old, who has thoroughly 
understood the necessary tactics in order to waste the resources 
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of his enemy, and to prolong the war until such time as Spain 
would abandon the struggle as hopeless, or until it should become 
manifest to the United States that the contest had degenerated into a 
hopeless conflict. 


GENERAL WEYLER AND Hus Pounicy. 


General Weyler, the Spanish commander first charged with sup- 
pressing the insurrection, seemed to have had an idea that if he could 
build trochas or ditches across the island from north to south, and 
from sea to sea, at one or two points, and have these trochas 
strongly held by Spanish troops, the connection with the different 
bodies of insurgents on the island would be severed, and that he could 
then pen or corral them, and afterwards march his soldiers first into 
one of these pens, and then into another, until he had captured or 
killed all those within who were opposed to the Spanish flag. These 
trochas are curious in their construction. When the ditches are 
dug, the dirt is thrown up on one side, while on the other is a barbed 
wire fence, and every few hundred yards a block house is built, 
capable of holding a few soldiers, and generally with two storeys— 
the upper one being occupied by the vedette or sentinel, who is posted 
to report any advance of his enemy. It cannot be said that this 
method of warfare proved successful, though costing a great deal of 
money to construct it, and now it has been practically abandoned. 
One light battery of artillery could have opened the way for passage 
of troops. The insurgents always found many ways of crossing at 
night, or where these lines ran through swamps, or around by the 
water at either end of them. Maceo, it will be remembered, who was 
supposed to have been shut off in the western end of the province by 
what is known as the Mariel trocha, found no difficulty in crossing 
when he desired to go east, though, unfortunately for the Cuban cause, 
it resulted in his death afterwards. 

Captain General Weyler, more active in Cuban campaign work 
than his successor, General Blanco, did but little to suppress the 
insurrection. He organized columns to move from the cities and 
operate against the bands of roving insurgents in their vicinity, but 
the Spaniards have so little idea of modern warfare, and of the neces- 
sary attributes to mobilize an army, that these columns, after having 
been out a very few days, and exchanged fire with the insurgents, 
would invariably return to the cities, because out of rations or 
burdened with a few wounded, while the insurgents who had assem- 
bled temporarily to check their march, would scatter out again and 
return to their various little camps with the result, probably, to each 
side, of only two or three men killed and a few wounded. 


2 
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THe ReEconceNTRADO OrpER AND Its EFFECT. 


It was evident, therefore, that this style of guerilla warfare, as 
practised by the insurgents, could be maintained for years, because a 
generous soil, tilled by the peasants who were in sympathy with the 
insurrection, produced the necessary food. It was then that General 
Weyler conceived the brilliant idea of destroying the peasant farmers 
to prevent their giving aid and comfort to the insurrectionists. This 
he hoped to effect by the issuing of his famous “ reconcentrado order,” 
whose terms compelled the old men, women, and children to leave 
their homes and come within the nearest Spanish fortified lines, pains 
being taken after they were driven from their little farms to burn 
their houses, tear up their plant beds, and drive off and confiscate the 
few cattle, hogs, and chickens that they were obliged to leave. 

The United States was naturally shocked at the brutality of this 
order, and saw, with great indignation, some 400,000 of these poor, 
innocent war victims forced away from where they could subsist them- 
selves, to the Spanish lines where they could obtain nothing and within 
which nothing was tendered. As a consequence, over 200,000 (prin- 
cipally women and children and non-combatants) died from starvation, 
and starvation alone. History presents nowhere such an appalling 
record ; nor do the military annals anywhere furnish such a horrible 
spectacle, the result of a military order, based upon a supposed mili- 
tary necessity. 

General Weyler, if anything, is a soldier, trained to no other 
career, and one who believes that everything is fair in war, and every 
means justifiable which will ultimately write success upon his 
standards. He did not propose to make war with velvet paws but to 
achieve his purpose of putting down the insurrection if he had to wade 
through, up to the visor of his helmet, the blood of every Cuban— 
man, woman, and child—on the island. And yet, I found him—in 
official intercourse—affable, pleasant, and agreeable. He was always 
polite and courteous to me, and told me more than once that he wished 
I would remain in my position there as Consul-General as long as he 
did as Governor and Captain-General. He was small in stature, with 
a long face and square chin, and wearing side-whiskers and a mous- 
tache ; quick, nervous in his manner and gait ; decided in his opinions, 
he was loved by some and hated and feared by others. Whatever 
may have been his military qualifications, his warfare in Cuba did not 
demonstrate soldierly ability, because with an army of effectives of at 
least 150,000 men, he failed to suppress an insurrection whose total 
fighting force did not number 40,000 men. He told me one day he 
would like to visit the United States; to which I replied that I 
thought he would enjoy seeing the new republic with its wonderful 
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history, but he shook his head, saying that he could never go, because 
the people of the United States would kill him, and that they were 
already calling him, in the newspapers, ‘“ The Butcher Weyler.” 


IMPRISONMENT OF AMERICAN Cirizens 1n CuBa. 


When I first reached the island, citizens of the United States 
(principally naturalised Americans) were being constantly arrested 
and thrown into cells where they were kept “in communicado,” as 
the Spaniards term it. ‘The Competitor Prisoners,” as they were 
called, were then in the cells of the Cabanas fort, having been cap- 
tured before I reached Cuba. The Competitor, it will be remembered, 
was a small schooner which attempted to land a filibustering expedi- 
tion west of Havana, and was captured after most of her passengers 
had landed, leaving the crew, about five in number, on the vessel. 
These prisoners were tried by a Naval Court Martial on the 8th of 
May, 1896, by a court organized to convict, the only testimony being 
that of the captain of the Spanish gunboat who had taken them 
prisoners. A sentence of death was promptly pronounced, and would 
have been quickly carried out, as was done with a portion of the 
Virginius prisoners ten years before, had not our Government inter- 
fered to prevent the murder of these men, just as the English gun- 
boat Niobe, Captain Sir Lambton Lorraine, stopped the killing of the 
Virginius prisoners twenty-eight years ago, but unfortunately not 
until the courageous Fry and some fifty-three of his one hundred and 
fifty-five men had been shot. 

I earnestly and vigorously protested against the arrest of these 
American citizens, telling General Weyler that it was in violation of 
the treaty and protocol between Spain and the United States, which, 
in my opinion, limited the confinement “ in communicado” to seventy- 
two hours. “In communicado” is a Spanish term, meaning literally 
without communication. And these Americans, without any charges 
against them that I could ascertain, and without warning, and without 
the knowledge of their friends and relatives, were arrested and thrown 
into these little “in communicado” cells, about eight by ten feet, 
stone floors and dark, and kept in these horrid little holes for days 
and days without being allowed to see and talk with anyone. I told 
Weyler that, in our country, the law presumed every man innocent 
until he was proved guilty; but by the Spanish process every man 
was guilty and they did not even give him an opportunity to prove 
his innocence. But he replied that he had published a proclamation 
establishing martial law, and that the terms of that proclamation 
superseded the stipulations of the treaty. To which I answered that 
the terms of treaties between two countries at peace could not be set 
side, changed, or altered except by the action of one or both of the 
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contracting parties, and that his proclamation was therefore inopera- 
tive where its stipulations came in conflict with the treaty mandates, 

The situation, however, remained unchanged until finally Dr. 
Ruiz, an American dentist who was practising his profession in 
a town called Guanabacoa, some four miles from Havana, was 
arrested. A railroad train between Havana and this town had been 
captured by the insurgents, and the next day the Spanish authorities 
arrested a large number of persons in Guanabacoa charging them 
with giving information which enabled the troops, under their enter- 
prising young leader Aranguren, to make the capture; and among 
these persons arrested was this American. He was a strongly built, 
athletic man, who confined himself strictly to the practice of his 
profession and let politics severely alone. He had nothing to do 
with the train being captured, but that night was visiting a neigh- 
bour opposite, until nine or ten o’clock, when he returned to his 
house and went to bed. He was arrested by the police the next 
morning; thrown into an ‘‘in communicado”’ cell; kept there some 
three hundred and fifty or sixty hours, and was finally (when half- 
crazed by this horrible imprisonment and calling for his wife and 
children) struck over the head with a “billy” in the hands of a 
brutal jailer and died from its effects. Ruiz went into that 
cell an unusually healthy and vigorous man and came out a 
corpse. 

After this tragedy I determined no longer to submit to more 
violations of the treaty rights of American citizens and, therefore, 
after viewing this dead body, went to my office and, finding that 
there was an American named Scott who had been arrested and was 
already “in communicado” a much longer time than the prescribed 
limit of seventy-two hours, I demanded that he be released from 
“in communicado,” and at the end of three days he was released, 
and since the hour I made the issue no American citizens have been 
thrown into “in communicado” cells, and all Americans who were 
arrested afterwards for supposed offences or captured in the insur- 
gent ranks were invariably turned over to me and I sent them to the 
United States. 


THe Fainvre or Autonomy, 


During all this period the war, if the conflict going on in the 
island could be so dignified, was dragging its slow length along. So 
slow was the progress to suppress the insurrection, that at last the 
Spanish authorities in Madrid began to despair of terminating it suc- 
cessfully. For this reason, and in my opinion this reason alone, the 
Canovas Ministry decided upon a new Cuban policy, and decided that 
they would put into operation certain reforms which would give the 
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Cuban people more power to regulate their domestic concerns. After 
a great deal had been written and said on the subject, the proposed 
forms at last were sent to General Weyler, who was obliged to appear 
favourable to the action of the Spanish Ministry, though it was well 
known he was not in favour of terminating the war except at the 
sword’s point. Early it became manifest that the Cubans, with or 
without arms, did not propose to accept such reforms. In the first 
place, they had no confidence that they would ever be put into practical 
operation after their firearms had been stacked, and in the next, they 
considered it too late to adopt any such measures. Six months ago the 
Canovas reforms were buried in the same grave with the murdered 
statesman. A new Ministry, under the leadership of Sagasta, was 
formed, who, finding that the reforms had not served the contem- 
plated purpose, decided to go through the form of granting to the 
Cubans a still more liberal measure which they called “ Autonomy.” 
It was an elaborate system of “ Home Rule” with a string to every 
sentence ; so that I soon became satisfied that, if the insurrection 
against the Spanish throne on the island ceased, the condition of the 
Cubans would speedily be the same as it was at the commencement of 
the war. I gave the reasons therefore in a paper now on file in the 
State Department which clearly proved that the Spaniards could 
easily control one of the legislative chambers, and that behind any 
joint action on the part of both was the veto of the Governor-General, 
whose appointment was made from the throne in Madrid. 

This system of autonomy, however, was gravely proceeded with. 
An Autonomistic Cabinet was seriously formed, composed in part of 
Cubans who, though at one time in favour of a government of the 
island free from Spanish control, had given satisfactory intimations 
that, if they were appointed to cabinet offices, their former opinions 
could be modified to suit existing circumstances. Blanco’s Autono- 
mistic Government was doomed to failure from its inception. The 
Spanish soldiers and officers scorned it, because they did not desire 
Cuban rule, which such autonomy, if genuine, would insure. The 
Spanish merchants and citizens were opposed to it, because they too 
were hostile to the Cubans having control of the island, and if the 
question could be narrowed down to Cuban control or annexation to 
the United States, they were all annexationists, believing that they 
could get a better government and one that would protect, in a 
greater measure, life and property under the United States flag than 
under the Cuban banner. On the other hand, the Cubans in arms 
would not touch it, because they were fighting for Free Cuba; and 


the Cuban citizens and sympathizers, or the non-arm-bearing popula- 
tion, were distinctly opposed to it also; while those in favour of it 
seemed to consist of the Autonomistic Cabinet, General Blanco, his 
Secretary-General and Staff, and a few followers elsewhere. 
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GENERAL BrLANnco. 


General Blanco I always found an amiable, kind-hearted gentleman, 
who I believe was really and thoroughly conscientious in the dis- 
charge of the duties confided to him. He must have been convinced 
that there was no chance for autonomy to succeed, though in his 
pronunciamientos he allowed himself to argue to the contrary. How 
could he do otherwise? He was instructed by the Madrid authorities 
to proclaim and maintain this autonomistic policy, and was therefore 
obliged to do everything in his power to promote the instructions of 
his superiors. 

During the two or three days of the recent rioting in Havana the 
rallying cry of the rioters, even at the very door of the palace, was: 
** Death to Blanco and Death:to Autonomy! Long live Spain and 
Long live Weyler!” After quiet had been restored, Blanco 
and the Autonomistic Cabinet continued to build their hopes upon 
autonomistic success. Partisans and friends of General Weyler were 
removed from the various positions they had held in the island, and 
friends of General Blanco, or supposed friends of autonomy, were 
substituted in their places. But these substitutes, appointed in 
many instances to please the Cubans and to show that an Autonomistic 
Government meant a Cuban Government, while professing their love 
for autonomy, were really for Free Cuba, and at the proper time, 
had matters gone on without the intervention of America, the 
Autonomistic Government would have fallen to pieces by desertions in 
its own ranks. 


SpanisH Pian vo Brise THE INSURGENTS. 


The practical steps now being taken by the United States to compel 
peace in Cuba, by insisting that the Spanish flag shall be pulled 
down and the Spanish soldiers evacuate the island, alone prevented 
the certain failure of the autonomistic plan for so-called Home Govern- 
ment. The Spanish governmental authorities, as I have said, must 
have understood all this, in spite of public utterances on their part, 
because they originated and attempted to put in practice other plans 
for the pacification of the island. Large sums of money were to be 
offered to the leading chiefs of the insurrection as an inducement for 
them to abandon their colours, and in many cases their comrades, and 
leave the island. It was hoped that the purchase of their principal chief- 
tains would so demoralise their followers that most of them would be 
induced to come within the Spanish lines and surrender. It seems, 
however, that the character, courage, fidelity and loyalty of these 
insurrectionary leaders had been misunderstood. With a few insigni- 
ficant exceptions, they not only remained steadfast and true to their 
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cause and to their flag, but, under orders from their commander- 
in-chief, they put to death all Spanish messengers bearing such pro- 
posals. 

Among these messengers was one whose character and qualities 
endeared him greatly to all those who knew him. Colonel Joaquin 
Ruiz was a gallant Spanish officer, a man of talent and ability, who 
at one time had in his charge the splendid system of works supplying 
the city of Havana with water. In his employ at the waterworks 
was the young insurgent chief Aranguren, who afterwards became 
very active and distinguished in the operations immediately around 
Havana. Owing to this personal acquaintance, Ruiz was induced 
(though at the time a staff officer of General Blanco) to go to Aran- 
guren’s camp to persuade him and as many of his followers as possible 
to accept autonomy and lay down their arms. Without telling more 
than two or three persons where he was going and what he intended 
to do, Colonel Ruiz left Havana early one morning for the insurgent 
camp, reaching it a few hours thereafter. It seems before taking 
that step, he had placed himself in communication with Aranguren 
and had stated his purpose of visiting him. But he was told by the 
latter officer that if he proposed to pay him a social visit or wanted to 
see him on any private matters he would be very glad to see him, but 
that if he desired to come to preach autonomy to him and his followers 
he must stay away. Notwithstanding this warning Ruiz paid the 
proposed visit; was met by Aranguren and a few of his men, to 
whom he at once began to preach the blessings of autonomistic rule, 
whereupon he was at once taken away and tried, I am told, by what 
we call a drum-head court-martial, and sentenced to death. A number 
of others in different parts of the island, bearers of similar propositions, 
met the same fate. 

Reforms, autonomy, and the purchase of the insurrectionary chiefs 
all having failed, it was next decided to offer an indefinite armistice 
to the insurgents—a proposition of course very humiliating to Spain ; 
but necessity knowing no law, Blanco, in obedience to such instruc- 
tions, published a proclamation stating that he had received such 
instructions from the Queen, who had yielded to the request of His 
Holiness the Pope. In war a truce or armistice can only be made 
effective by the consent of both of the contending forces. The arm- 
istice granted by Blanco, therefore, not being accepted by the insur- 
gents, has gone the way of all previous propositions looking towards 
the suppression of the insurrection in Cuba. 


INTERVENTION A NECESSITY. 


It may be stated, with perfect confidence, that at this time, when 
the United States has determined to tolerate no longer the horrible 
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condition of affairs in an island lying close to her shores, the period 
was selected when every plan or purpose upon the part of the Spanish 
authorities at Madrid and Havana had signally failed to secure the 
blessings of peace, and intervention on her part could alone achieve 
the purpose. It is difficult to see how America could refrain longer 
from taking action in this Cuban problem. The civilised world had 
been shocked by the misery and starvation of a race who were formerly 
living under the most favourable conditions of climate and soil; and 
by the nature of the warfare waged against them the country had 
been so stirred up by the harrowing stories and pictures of the 
“reconcentrados ” that its citizens were lavishly and liberally contribu- 
ting money for the purchase of provisions and clothing for these poor 
starving wretches. In great abundance this relief was finding its 
way, in spite of the many difficulties placed in its path by many of 
the Spanish authorities and citizens, who did not sympathise with, or 
desire to see any relief granted to, a race they considered as hostile ; 
and the saddest feature in that dreadful famishing picture is the con- 
dition these poor people have to remain in until the Government of 
the United States can replace the present flag with the pure white 
banner of peace. 

Seventy-five years ago Thomas Jefferson declared that the addition 
of Cuba “ to our Confederacy is exactly what is wanted to bound our 
power as a nation to the point of its utmost interest.” From that 
day to this the island has disturbed our statesmen and played an 
important part in our foreign policy. 

The United States, always greatly interested in the government of 
and general welfare of this wonderful island, has reached that period 
when it is absolutely necessary to her that Cuba should have a pro- 
gressive, legal, and peaceful administration. The ties of commerce 
have been so strengthenel and the investments of her people there 
so increased, that she can no longer look on with indifference to the 
one or disregard the rights of the other. The geographical and 
strategical position of the island also appeals for a closer connection 
with the great American Republic. Anchored at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Mexico, whose waters wash the shores of five American States ; 
in position to protect the trade of the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
valleys, standing like a huge sentinel to watch over the proposed 
transit across Nicaragua; with shores indented with splendid harbours ; 
with an ideal and unrivalled winter climate, and immense resources 
—Cuba, whether an Independent Republic or later Americanized 
and annexed to the United States, is destined at last to emerge from 
the dark shadows of the past, and stand side by side with those coun- 
tries who have their place in the broad sunlight of peace, progress, 
and prosperity. 

Firzuven Ler, Masor-Greneran. 


(Late Consul-General of the United States to Havana.) 








WAGNER’S “RING ” AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 
I. 


THERE is every indication that this country will soon have its Wagner 
fever, just as Germany and France have had theirs. Some thirty 
years ago, indeed, English critics took their part in the great contro- 
versy then raging round Wagner and his theories; but the man’s 
work as a whole, both in music and in prose, was far too little known 
here for the discussion of it to rise to the rank of a real literary 
phenomenon. He had then, as now, his frenzied worshippers and his 
equally frenzied detractors; but the public as a whole—even the 
opera-going public—knew too little of him to be able to discuss him 
as he was discussed in Germany. Now the conditions are becoming 
more favourable to general criticism. The London public, at any rate, 
has fairly frequent opportunities of hearing the great bulk of his work 
upon the stage; while in the provinces Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, The Meistersingers, and The Valkyrie, have all 
been given in a more or less distressing way, and been received with 
an amount of enthusiasm worthy of much better performances. On 
the concert platform, again, both in London and the provinces, all the 
usual orchestral and vocal’ transcriptions have been rendered time 
without number ; and, finally, the publication in English of the four 
volumes of his letters—to Liszt, to Uhlig and the other Dresden 
friends, and to Roeckel—and of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s extremely careful 
and conscientious translation of the prose works, places not only the 
musical but the literary public in a position to know more than it ever 
knew of the extraordinary man whose name and work have loomed so 
large in Europe for the past fifty years. From all these concurrent 
circumstances there can come but one result—England is on the verge 
of a serious Wagner fever. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of an operatic composer, however, that 
his work, depending as it does mainly upon expensive and therefore 
somewhat rare performances, cannot reach the general public so soon 
as work in poetry, in fiction, in general literature, or even in painting, 
can do. The result is that the bulk of the discussion of the Wagner 
question is carried on by a few enthusiasts on both sides, whose 
knowledge of the musician’s works and his theories is so far beyond 
that of the average reading man as to make a good three-fourths of 
the controversy unintelligible to him. The inevitable outcome of it is 
that the discussion too often borders on the ludicrous. More especi- 
ally does the fanatic admirer of Wagner, whose capacity for feeling 
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musical delight is—to put it mildly—considerably in excess of his 
capacity to think, get the opportunity of scribbling unlimited absurdity 
that would, in the case of a similar phenomenon in literature, be killed 
by laughter almost at the outset. The environment of the musical 
writer is at present so uncritical that no such play of natural selection 
goes on as can be seen to eliminate the weaker products in other spheres 
of thought. The enthusiast and the rhapsodist we have with us 
always; but when his dithyrambs come within the scope of all men’s 
criticism, the wild absurdity of them is the first thing that malicious 
humour will point out. When, however, the bulk of the public knows 
practically nothing at first hand of the subject of the rhapsody, the 
unfortunate rhapsodist is denied the wholesome corrective of ironic 
laughter; and thus does he flourish apace in musical literature. No 
subject could be found so inviting to the satirist as the literature of 
the thoroughgoing Wagner panegyrists. A careful reading of these 
gentlemen upon the subject, say, of The Ring of the Nibelung, and a 
comparison of one with another, is productive of more hilarity than can 
be had from any similar phenomenon in literature ; but the humour 
of a revelation of this kind would be thrown away upon the British 
public as yet, for lack of the necessary knowledge not only of the 
scores of Wagner’s tetralogy, but of the passages in his prose works 
and his letters that throw light upon the philosophy of The Ring. 
If, then, the Wagner controversy in England has not yet reached 
the stage of wholesome laughter at the absurdities of some of his 
adorers, there seems to be all the more need of an explanation, not 
of the music of The Ring of the Nibelung, but of the philosophical 
problem which Wagner thought he was expounding in that work. 
And here, as in many other instances, the best way to study 
Wagner’s theories is in connection with the circumstances of his own 
life. It was characteristic of him throughout that he should try to 
elevate his own idiosyncrasies into forms of thought and action 
for the rest of the world. It was so with his ideas on the respective 
spheres of the arts; for the careful reader can detect in his prose 
works, along with those remarkable notions as to the functions of 
poetry, music, and the other arts, the cerebral abnormality that gave 
birth to these notions. Nothing was more characteristic of Wagner 
than his passion for holding up his own peculiar and d priori ideas as 
laws of life for others, in the most perfect unconsciousness that his 
ideas were born of an organism not only abnormal in many ways, 
but radically incapable of plain objective thinking. From first to 
last he presents a pathetic picture of the hopeless idealist in conflict 
with external forces too vast and too complex for him to understand. 
His writings on social subjects—particularly his early ones—are 
d priori to the verge of absurdity ; scarcely another man could have 
been found in Europe to advocate so earnestly, with such sincere 
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conviction, a return to the social and artistic ideals of the Greeks. 
That vain dream, held to by Wagner with extraordinary tenacity, 
is typical of the unreal, fantastic eloud-land in which the great 
musician lived. He himself—the sincerest and most unselfish artist 
of his day—wanted only, as he used to tell Liszt and his other cor- 
respondents, a competency sufficient to free him from the ignobler 
cares of existence, and to enable him to compose for the benefit of his 
race and its culture; and upon this personal desire, and upon the 
fact of the dramatic representations of the Athenians being, in a 
sense, the work of the community, he built the strange philosophy of 
life and art that appears in Art and Revolution and The Art-work of 
the Future, and that has gone so far to reveal the incompetence of his 
mind to deal with questions of the positive and the actual. There 
can be no dispute as to the dependence of this social creed upon his 
own congenital ideas and his pecuniary circumstances ; one has only 
to compare his letters of the period immediately following his flight 
from Dresden with the above-named treatises to realise this, One 
brings, of course, no charge against him of casuistry or deliberate 
self-seeking ; the very naiveté, both of the theories themselves and 
of their correspondence with his own personal needs, is conclusive as 
to Wagner’s sincerity in the matter. He was simply a brain of 
enormous musical power, filled with peculiar notions as to the im- 
portance of the musical drama in the development of culture, and 
with too little objective outlook upon the world and too little capacity 
for impersonal reason to allow of his seeing the utter unreality and 
apriorism of his theories for all other men. In later life he partly 
came to recognise some of his deficiencies in this respect, admitting to 
Roeckel, for example, that though he read and wrote so much of 
philosophy, he had little head for philosophic thinking ; and on one 
notable occasion—when he had given birth to a more than usually 
preposterous theory as to our duties in relation to vegetarianism—he 
admitted that his suggestions belonged to the sphere of ‘‘ phantasms.” 
But taking his prose works and his letters on their face-value, the 
most cursory reading suffices to show how abnormal he was in many 
respects, how he dwelt with exaggerated emphasis upon theories and 
suggestions that appear to us hopelessly d priori, how he argued in 
the most sincere unconsciousness from the desires and needs of 
Richard Wagner to the supposed desires and needs of civilised man- 
kind. 

All this is of the utmost importance, not only in the diagnosis of 
his character, but in the attempt to comprehend his musical works. 
One has only to become acquainted with his correspondence during the 
twenty-three years he spent upon Tie Ring, to realise that he meant 
that work to be something more than a mere opera, a mere story of 
gods and men, of love and hate, and life and death ; that he intended 
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it as a serious contribution to the philosophy of the universe. Hence 
the need of studying Zhe Ring in connection with some of the 
theories expressed in his prose-works and elsewhere. We do not, of 
course, necessarily invalidate, d priori, the philosophy of the drama 
by showing its dependence upon Wagner’s innate ideas and his out- 
ward circumstances ; but we undoubtedly obtain a better standpoint 
from which to view the scheme of philosophy put forward, and to 
judge its objective value among the theories of mankind. 

The biographies of Wagner contain so many accounts of The Ring 

of the Nibelung, that it is unnecessary to tell the story once more 
here. It is perhaps sufficient to remind readers and opera-goers of 
the main features of the drama: the attainment of the gold by Albe- 
rich by the denial of love; the curse that follows it and devolves upon 
each successive possessor of the ring; the contest, in the person of 
Wotan, between authority and moral right; the need for renuncia- 
tion on his part ; the means by which he effects this renunciation ; the 
advent of Siegfried as the liberator, and of Brynhild as the incarna- 
tion of love the conqueror; the murder of Siegfried, the voluntary 
death of Brynhild, the restoration of the Ring to the Rhine-maidens, 
and the dissolution of the gods. The “problem” of the drama, as 
it has been stated by a recent writer, is the revolt of the “ natural 
individual ”’ against constituted authority as embodied in conventions 
and formulas. The Ring— 
‘and all Wagner’s sayings and writings of this period maintain enthusiastically 
the inherent goodness of nature and man, and the glory of physical vitality. 
Law, imposed by the few on the many, first made sin possible. Man, to work 
his way out of the possibility of sinning, had to cast off the restraints of the law. 
The Ring is thus solely occupied with a conflict between the assumed right of 
traditional authority and the natural instinct in man to satisfy his desires.”’! 

One need not follow Mr. Irvine and his fellow-commentators into 
those jungle-depths of interpretation, where every character in the 
drama becomes a personified abstraction of some social or political or 
moral tendency.” One has no desire to multiply Gervinus-literature 
in England on musical subjects; that way Wagner-madness lies. 

sut without out-Heroding Herod in the fashion of the modern Wag- 
nerian “ interpreter,” without reading into the Ring more pseudo- 
philosophy than it has the misfortune to contain already, one can see 

1) See Mr. David Irvine’s Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung and the Conditions of Ideal 
Manhood, Chap. I. 

2) Mr. Irvine tells vs, for example, that Mime is “that spirit which superficially 
appears as the educator of mankind, and when intelligence begins to perceive that 
nature is its true educator and the other a mere charlatan, with which it has nothing 
in common, then craft and subterfuge are called into requisition in order to turn this 
step, leading to a truer knowledge of things, into the further service of self-interest. 
Mime is thus the craft which finds its best soil in the Church, impressing everyone in 
early youth, before judgment is ripe, with the belief that it is a spiritual father and 
mother.’’—Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 
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clearly enough that in that drama Wagner was preaching a social 
evangel which, with characteristic seriousness, he held to be of prime 
importance to mankind. 

Now one has only to go back to his prose-works and his corres- 
pondence to see the theories of the Ring in all their naiveté, free from 
the glamour in which they are enveloped, in the tetralogy itself, by 
the wonderful art of the musician. Hearing or studying the music, 
one almost feels inclined to subscribe to the theorems of Wagner, 
just as Tristan tempts to Nirvana and Parsifa/ to asceticism ; one gets 
a clearer notion of the ideas and their objective value by contem- 
plating them in their plain prose expression. And looking at the 
matter in this way, one sees at once that Wagner was a man of high 
spirit and generous sympathies, acutely sensitive both to his own 
miseries and those of others, but quite incapable of thinking any 
social problem out, or of doing anything more than offer the most 
d priori solutions of it. Thus in 1849, just after his flight from 
Dresden, when he was confronted with the problem of compromise 
between artistic desires and plans, and the earning of one’s daily 
bread, he wrote to his correspondents in terms that show clearly the 
personal character of the philosophy and the portraiture of the Ring. 
In his correspondence with Uhlig, for example, he not only fore- 
shadowed the theories of his Art and Revolution and The Art-work of 
the Future, but unconsciously sketched out, as it were, the problem of 
the Ring and some of the characters. Just as we can recognise much 
of Wagner himself in Walther of The Meistersingers, so one can see 
that Siegfried in the tetralogy is just a peg whereon to hang certain 
of the musician’s theories as to the wholesome vitality of the “ free 
individual.” 

‘* You see, dear friend,” he wrote to Uhlig, “it is such trifles as conventional 
fame-seeking and anxiety for daily bread which threaten to exert—and in a 
decisive manner—their august modern sovereignty over the true, free sphere of 
man’s art. But can there be a choice here? Certainly not ; not even if persons 
like you begin to be prudent and practical. I will be happy, and a man can only 
be that if he is free ; but that man only is free who is what he can and, therefore, 
must be. Whoever, therefore, satisfies the inner necessity of his being, is free ; 
because he feels himself alone with himself; because everything which he does 
answers to his nature, to his true needs. Whoever follows a necessity, not from 
within, but from without, is subject to compulsion ; he is not free, but an unfor- 
tunate slave. The free man laughs at oppression from without if only inner 
necessity be not sacrificed to it ; it can cause only fly-stings, not heart-wounds.”’ 


That is a kind of philosophising that has gone sadly out of fashion, 
the day being past when vaporising about the free individual, and 
inner necessity, and man being that which he is by virtue of his inner 
essence, and the rest of the windy jargon of the dreamer, can do much 
more than make us yawn. The passage is only of interest for the 
light it throws upon the philosophical scheme of the Ring. At the 
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end of A Communication to my Friends (1851), when Wagner was 
relating the steps of his musical and intellectual development, he told 
how, in the drama as he had then worked it out, he had found expres- 
sion for his inmost philosophy of life. 

“ With the conception of Siegfried,’’ he wrote, “I had pressed forward to where 
I saw before me the human being in the most natural and blithest fulness of his 
physical life. No historic garment more confined his limbs; no outwardly- 
imposed relation hemmed his movements, which, springing from the inner fount 
of Joy-in-life, so bore themselves in face of all encounter, that error and bewilder- 
ment, though nurtured on the wildest play of passions, might heap themselves 
around until they threatened to destroy him, without the hero checking for a 
moment, even in the face of death, the welling outflow of that inner fount; or 
ever holding anything the rightful master of himself and his own movements, 
but alone the natural outstreaming of his restless fount of life. It was Elsa who 
had taught me to unearth this man; to me he was the male embodied spirit of 
perennial and sole creative instinct (Unwillkiir), of the doer of true deeds of 


Manhood in the utmost fulness of its inborn strength and proved loveworthiness. 
Here, in the promptings of this man, love’s brooding wish had no more place ; 
but bodily lived it there, swelled every vein and stirred each muscle of the glad- 
some being, to all-enthralling practice of its essence.” ! 

This was the type of man Wagner had held up for admiration in 
his writings and in his letters; it was the type to which he himself 
wished to conform. He was oppressed with a sense of the hardness 
of the world and the restraint our modern society, based on commerce 
and industrialism, imposes upon the artist; and he longed vaguely 
and nebulously for a condition of things more favourable to art. Thou- 
sands before and after him have felt the same weariness and cherished 
the same desires; but him they impelled to random philosophising, to 
weaving cloudy schemes of social and political and artistic improve- 
ment. There is from first to last in his works—outside the depart- 
ment of music—-hardly one suggestion as to art and life that is worth 
attention—or at least any more attention than one usually renders to 
the earnest and sincere but unpractical prophet. It is a somewhat 
saddening spectacle, this of the artist quivering under the blows of 
the huge, unfriendly world; feeling dimly that in the evolution of 
mankind, he, whose business is with heart and soul alone, has become 
inextricably entangled with the limbs and the viscera of the race ; but 
able to offer towards the diminishing of the grievous burden nothing 
more than petulant outcries, and sad looks upon the past, and vain 
hopes that the wheels of evolution will stand still, that the world may 
be reconstructed according te the plans of the idealist. He lived, we 
must always remember, in a time of social and political ferment, and 
in a country where the tendency has always been to philosophise i 
abstracto. Everything—his own nature, his training, his associates, 
his enemies—combined to make him a mere declaimer upon themes 
that require anything but deciamation to elucidate them. He always 


(1) Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of the Prose Works, i., p. 375. 
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states just that half of any problem which serves the ends of his own 
artistic theories; anything like a sanely comprehensive view of the 
intermixture of good and evil in the world is impossible to him. 
“‘Qur God is Gold,” he cried ; “ our Religion the Pursuit of Wealth.” 
“‘Our Modern Art is a mere product of Culture, and has not sprung 
from Life itself; therefore, being nothing but a hot-house plant, it 
cannot strike root in the natural soil, or flourish in the natural climate 
of the present.” There is no meaning in talk of this kind ; it is windy 
rhetoric, pure and simple—the mere sad declamation of a frustrated 
artist, in a world of dark complexities whose meaning and whose 
interconnection he cannot fathom. 

The mood in which Wagner thought out the philosophy of the Ring, 
then, was one of emotional revolt against the resistance of modern life 
to the impulses of the artist—a revolt determined in its forms and 
theories by the musician’s idealism and lack of objective vision and of 
impartial reason. The part played by the Ring itself in the tetralogy 
can be clearly seen to be an expression of Wagner’s own passion for 
attributing most of the evils under which art now suffers to its 
dependence upon gold and commerce. “This is Art as it now fills 
the entire civilised world!” he cried in Art and Revolution. ‘ Its true 
essence is industry ; its ethical aim the gaining of gold; its wsthetic 
purpose, the entertainment of those whose time hangs heavily on their 
hands.” In the famous Vaterlandsverein speech of 1848, misinspired 
no doubt by some of the economists of the time, whom he had read 
and only half understood, he fulminated against the evil wrought 
among men by gold. 

“‘ When all the classes hitherto at enmity, and parcelled off by envy, have been 
united in the one great class of the free folk, embracing all that on the dear 
German soil has received its human breath from God—think ye we then shall 
have reached our goal? No; then shall we first begin in earnest! For then 
must be taken firmly and deedfully in eye the question of the root of all the misery 
in our present social state—then must be decided whether Man, that crown of the 
creation, whether his lofty spiritual, his artistically stirring bodily powers and 
forces, were meant by God to serve in menial bondage to the stubbornest, the 
most lifeless product in all nature, to sallow metal?’ ! 

And finally, among his theories of this period was that of the 
necessity of the downfall of the State. In Opera and Drama, after a 
long “interpretation” of the dipus of Sophocles, in which the 
action of Antigone is taken to mean “the annulling of the State by 
her love-curse,” he proceeds in a passage that shows how prone he 
was to read extraneous meanings into artistic products, and at the 
same time throws light upon the kind of subtle theorems he tried to 
incorporate in his own dramatic works. 

“To-day,” he writes, ‘‘we only need to faithfully expound the myth of 
(Edipus according to its inmost essence, and we in it win an intelligible picture 
(1) See the Prose Works, iv., p. 138 (Mr. Ellis’s translation). 
3u2 
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of the whole history of mankind, from the beginnings of Society to the inevitable 
downfall of the State. The necessity of this downfall was foreboded in the Mythos. 
It is the part of actual history to accomplish it. . . . With this concrete State— 
whose substance Louis XIV. correctly designated as himself—we need not further 
occupy ourselves ; its kernel, also, is bared us in the (Zdipus sage ; as the seed 
of all offences we recognise the rulership of Laius, since, for sake of its un- 
diminished possession, he became an unnatural father. From this possession, 
grown into an ownership, which wondrously enough is looked on as the base of all 
good order, there issue all the crimes of myth and history. Let us keep our eye 
upon the abstract State alone. The thinkers of this State desired to plane down 
and equalise the imperfections of actual Society, according to a thought-out 
‘norm’; yet that they retained these very imperfections as a given thing—as 
the only thing to fit the ‘sinfulness’ of human nature, and never went back to 
the real man himself, who from his at first instinctive, but at last erroneous, 
views had called those inequalities into being, exactly as through experience and 
the consequent correction of his errors he must also bring about, quite of itself, 
the perfect Society, i.e., one answering to the real needs of men,—this was the 
grand error through which the Political State evolved itself to the unnatural 
height whence it fain would guide our human nature far below; that nature which 
it did not understand at all, and understood the less the more it fain would guide 
it. The Political State lives solely on the vices of Society, whose virtues are 
derived solely from the human individuality, Faced with the vices of Society, 
which alone it can espy, the State cannot perceive the virtues which Society 
acquires from that individuality. . . . The essence of the Political State is caprice, 
whereas the essence of the free individuality is necessity. From out this individu- 
ality which we have recognised as in the right in its thousand-years’ battle with 
the Political State—from this to organize Society is the conscious task imposed 
upon us for the future. But to bring the unconscious part of human nature to 
consciousness within Society, and in this consciousness to know nothing other 
than the necessity common to every member of Society, namely of the individual’s own 
free self-determining—this is as good as to say, annul the State ; for through Society 
has the State marched on to a denial of the free self-determining of the individual 
—upon the death of that has it lived.’’? 


It was in this misty way that Wagner dealt with the problems of 
the philosophy of history, launching forth a number of pseudo-pro- 
positions that explain simply nothing. It is a typically Teutonic 
manner, requiring for its most perfect exhibition nothing more than a 
half-comprehension of any question under the sun. It is somewhat 
strange that Wagner’s panegyrists should have followed his lead so 
blindly in discussions of this kind, and have sung pzans in his praise 
as a great and original thinker. Nothing could more clearly prove 
Wagner’s incompetence to handle a philosophical question than this 
banal rhetoric about the “annulling of the State,” “the free self- 
determining individual,” and the rest of it. There is, of course, the 
perennial problem of the respective spheres of activity of the indi- 
vidual and the State, how far the State is morally justified in re- 
straining the impulses and desires of the individual, and how 
far these impulses and desires are morally right as against those 
conventions of the State which alone make individual existence 
possible, — these are problems that do indeed press for solu- 
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(1) Prose Works, ii., pp. 191—194. 
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tion. But no one with a grain of philosophical ability will set about 
the business in the manner of Wagner, retailing foolish platitudes 
instead of arguing, and maundering for pages together about those 
precious entities “the State,” “Society,” and “the individual.” 
There is no special merit in multiplying darkness in this way in 
quarters where there is already too little light; and it is a hopeless 
absurdity for a musician, with no ratiocinative ability to begin with, 
no habits of cool, persistent, objective thought, and no training in the 
special subjects he is so fain to meddle with, to inflict his frothy 
rhetoric upon an unoffending world. One blames him and his 
thoroughgoing worshippers only in so far as they attempt to handle 
subjects with which they are quite incompetent to deal; and one’s 
objection to their voluminous writings is not that they expound wrong 
or doubtful theories, but that their pseudo-demonstrations are mere 
shoddy, having as little relation to the subjects they are actually con- 
cerned with as a seventeenth-century divine’s commentary on Genesis 
has with modern Darwinism. With the best willin the world, indeed, 
and with all one’s admiration for Wagner’s stupendous musical 
genius, it is sometimes hard to feel well-disposed towards him when 
reading his prose works. To say that the root of all our social misery 
is money, and that in “ property” originate “all the crimes in myth 
and in history,” is to place oneself almost outside the pale of serious 
discussion. Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain has recently told us 
that “ with Wagner the faculty of negation went hand-in-hand with 
a rare faculty of affirmation.” It did indeed. The trouble is that 
mere “ affirmation” is not what we want from a musician who insists 
on importing his imagination into questions of philosophy and soci- 
ology and economics. 


II. 


It will be admitted, I think, on the basis of the above citations 
from the prose works and the letters, that in the Ring Wagner was 
simply preaching a scheme of philosophy purely personal to himself. 
All artists, of course, tend to express in their works their own con- 
genital or acquired leanings towards this or that view of life. The 
difference between these and Wagner is, however, enormous. One 
does not urge it against any artist that he sings his own moods and 
desires, so long as these are capable of being bent towards and com- 
prehended in an artistic effect. We read certain things of Baudelaire, 
for example, not because we admire the inverted eroticism of his tem- 
perament, but because he manages to make his faults of mood and 
impulse lyrical, emotional, artistic, beautiful in their férm of presenta- 
tion. With Wagner the case is precisely the opposite. A novel that 
is a tract is bad enough ; a poem that is a tract is infinitely worse ; 
but what shall be said of a musical drama that is a tract? The 
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thorough-going Wagner-worshipper may object to the term as being 
irreverent, and missing its mark by over-statement ; he would prefer 
to speak of the “ philosophy ” of the Ring. ‘ Philosophy,” however, 
is a somewhat more dignified word than suits the occasion. Most art- 
works that set out to “prove” something are flawed at the commence- 
ment ; if you take them as works of art, ignoring the argumentation, 
the latter seems somewhat superfluous; while if you ask yourself 
whether the premisses of the work really lead to the conclusion the 
author has aimed at, you are as likely to disagree as to agree with him. 
As Flaubert said, the objection to writing a novel to prove something 
is that anyone can sit down and write a novel to prove just the oppo- 
site; you have only to select and ignore the material at your discre- 
tion. But when the “ philosophy ” of the work is forced down your 
throat, and you are compelled to make some effort to digest it, and 
you find yourself disagreeing with it for reasons that are patent to 
anyone who will think, you are not inclined to be very “ reverent” 
to the philosopher or to his admirers. 

Now the scheme of the Ring, in so far as it leaves the broad 
currents of human passion, and affects to preach a social or philo- 
sophical evangel, is essentially a childish one. Wagner has shown 
considerable art in the way he has welded the various sagas together 
in his poem; it was not an easy task, and he has performed it for the 
most part with signal success. The music, again, in its best moments 
is unapproachable, and even in its lapses from that high standard is 
worthy of the admiration due to a triumph almost achieved. But 
Wagner would have been offended at the suggestion that the Ring 
was to be looked upon merely as a good dramatic poem, set to 
immortal music. If there was one point upon which he was more 
positive than any other, it was the stupidity of regarding his works as. 
mere operas—a mere combination of music and poetry. They were 
Dramas; and not merely dramas in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but lights upon man and the universe, elucidations of problems of life 
and art and conduct. He was a born preacher ; and if you did not 
care to pay attention to his sermon, he did not wish you to listen to 
his words as you would simply to an oratorical performance. All his 
life he fought the German theatres, the German performers, and the 
German public upon this point, insisting that he who only heard 
beautiful singing and expressive orchestration at a performance of one 
of his operas, had not even made an approach to understanding it. I 
have often wondered how much the public or the performers would 
have understood of his operas, in the sense he intended them to be 
understood, had he not given the key to his intentions in his prose- 
works. Let anyone, as an experiment, who is well acquainted with 
Tannhiuser and Lohengrin, sit down and write out his ideas as to the 
psychology of the characters in these two operas, and then compare 
his reading of them with the analyses Wagner has given in The Per- 
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forming of Tannhduser and A Communication to my Friends, and he will, 
I venture to think, agree with me, that nine-tenths of the treatises 
upon the philosophy of Wagner’s dramas are based not upon the 
dramas themselves, but upon the prose-works and the letters. Wagner’s 
own delusion upon the point was really something abnormal ; but 
one can pardon in him what one cannot pardon in his worshippers, 
for in him it was part of the very structure that made him so 
wonderful a musician. He saw things in music that no one else can 
see there ; it aroused in him suggestions of concrete things ; it spoke 
to him of definite thought and action where to us it is only beautiful 
and vague emotion. Hence the folly of his worshippers, who are by 
no means built upon his cerebral pattern, in attempting to make his 
philosophy of music theirs. This aspect of mind may be illustrated 
from his attitude towards Tannhduser. For the benefit of all con- 
cerned with the performance of that work, he wrote a small treatise, 
giving the most valuable hints to all who took part in the performance, 
as well as an analysis of the character of Tannhduser as he conceived it. 
Now it is quite safe to say, as a piece of «esthetic psychology, that no 
living man or woman can have the slightest notion of the philosophy 
of the opera except from the words of the poem. The music may enforce 
the emotions aroused by the words, and the leading motives may throw 
side-lights upon the utterances of the characters ; but to no one what- 
ever can the music give an insight into the psychology of the character 
further than that given by the poem. No one, I think, not under the 
sway of Wagner’s theories, and not merely echoing, parrot-like, 
Wagner’s ideas as to the psychological power of music,——ideas, be it 
remembered, that were perfectly natural to his abnormal brain—can 
dispute the truth of this. Now Wagner held that a piece of psycho- 
logical portraiture that was impossible to the mere actor, dependent 
as he is upon mere words, was rendered possible to the singer by the 
expressive power of music. 

“T declare,” he writes, “ that not even the most eminent actor, of our own or 
bygone times, could solve the task of a perfect portrayal of Tannhiuser’s 
character on the lines laid down in the above analysis ; and I meet the question : 
‘How could I hold it possible for an opera-singer to fulfil it?’ by the simple 
answer that to music alone could the draft of such a task be offered, and only a 
dramatic singer, just through the aid of music, can be in the position to fulfil it. 
Where a player would seek in vain, among the means of recitation, for the 
expression wherewithal to give this character success, to the singer that expression 
is self-offered in the music.’’ ! 


And that this passage bears out the interpretation I have put upon it 
—that it correlates with a hundred other passages of unconscious self- 
revelation—may be seen from the fact that Wagner regarded the 
music of the Ring as affording the true key to the comprehension of 
its philosophy. 


(1) Prose Works, iii., pp. 201, 202. 
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‘“‘T now realise myself,’’ he wrote to Roeckel, ‘‘ how much of the whole spirit 
and meaning of my poem is only made clear by the music ; I cannot now, for my 
life, even look at the words without the musical accompaniment.” 


This does not mean merely that by the system of leading motives a 
light that would otherwise be lacking is thrown upon certain scenes 
and incidents. One has only to understand the peculiar psychology 
of Wagner, and the exaggerated stress he laid upon the power of 
music in the drama, to see that to /’s mind the philosophy of the 
Ring was not only revealed by the music, but made clearer, more 
convincing, more universal than could possibly have been done by 
words. 

Upon this point Wagner certainly deceived himself. At the 
risk of repetition, let me say once more that from beginning to end 
of his career, he laid down for universal acceptance ideas and theories 
that were purely personal to himself, and that he was unable to con- 
ceive how the whole world, when it came to its senses, could think 
differently from him. He avowed to Uhlig his belief that the poem 
of the Ring was “the greatest ever written”; and to Roeckel he 
wrote that he was certain the hearer would see the philosophy of the 
drama as the composer had conceived it. His faith in his own 
philosophical ideas, his belief in their importance for the regeneration 
of the universe, would be grotesque if it were not so pathetic. His 
purely musical gift, which has never been equalled among men, he 
seemed to lay comparatively little stress upon; while he constantly 
troubled himself, his correspondents, his readers and his hearers, with 
speculations in philosophy and other subjects for which he had only 
the most mediocre capacity. One sometimes rises with a feeling of 
sadness from the study of the Ring and Wagner’s writings connected 
with it—a feeling of pity that this man should have spent precious 
year after year of his life gnawing at his own heart to no purpose, 
embittering his days and nights with long meditation on questions 
that any clear-headed schoclboy could quickly have settled for him. 
For it must be reiterated that Wagner had no more capacity for 
philosophical speculation than the average curate. He hung upon 
the fringe of every great question, half understanding it and half 
perverting it, falling a victim to the most elementary of verbal fal- 
lacies, twisting everything into a kind of harmony with his own 
preconceived notions, but reaching no conclusion by dint of solid 
thinking, and in the long run adding nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge. He fell an easy victim, first to Feuerbach, then to 
Schopenhauer. In the case of the latter philosopher he was unable 
to detect the simplest of his errors by reason of his lack of real 
metaphysical training; and he maundered on in his terribly serious 
way about the will, and time, and space, and causality, and the 
rest of it, without ever a suspicion that he was following the lead of 
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Schopenhauer in the merest verbal absurdity. And he confesses 
withal that he cannot even understand Schopenhauer by real assimi- 
lation of the argument—evidently regarding one of the simplest and 
clearest of writers as a thinker almost too profound for the compre- 
hension of ordinary minds. 


‘‘T cannot pretend,’’ he writes to Roeckel, ‘‘ that I am at all times able to 
follow the process of the solution of this mighty problem, still less to expound it 
clearly. The clear realisation of the subjective character of time, space, and 
causality, as mere forms of perception, argues a mental process of so sublime a nature 
that, as Schopenhauer proves beyond dispute, it can only be possible to an abnormally 
organized brain, and under conditions of peculiar excitement.” 


The man who is capable of a performance of this kind had really 
better leave metaphysics alone; one begins to wonder whether he 
did not see something rather profound in the multiplication-table 
or Euclid’s Elements. Yet this was the man, and this the mind, 
that preached in season and out of season upon questions of philo- 
sophy, and economics, and history, and zsthetics, and sociology ; that 
really felt a mission to give to the world, not only in prose but in a 
drama, the true solution of the problem of human existence. 

For that, finally, is what the Ring pretends todo. Enough has 
already been said, in the earlier part of this article, to show what 
were Wagner’s views upon certain questions of human life during 
the years when he was thinking out the drama. He was living, as 
he always did, in a mental world of fog and mist, wherein every- 
thing took the strangest of forms. His essay on the Nibelungen, 
written at that time, is still worth reading as an example of the 
most approved Teutonic apriorism; a purely historical subject is 
treated from the point of view of the most abstract dialectics, and 
historical events, depending upon all kinds of economic, social, and 
military forces, are made to stand as “moments” in a development 
that follows its dialectical course like a piece of pre-arranged clock- 
work. He was not alone in this manner of writing history in Ger- 
many just then; other men were doing it almost as serenely and as 
absurdly as himself. The only things worth wondering about are, 
first, how a musician who could treat history and sociology in this, 
the easiest, the most primitive, the most banal of all possible methods, 
could ever have been held up to our adoring gaze as a great thinker ; 
and, second, how it is that those who have shrugged their shoulders 
in quiet tolerance over Wagner’s philosophy, as expressed in the 
Nibelungen and other prose works, should have failed to pass a 
similar criticism upon the philosophy of the Ring. 

For surely one has only to read that poem with one’s eyes open to 
be convinced that Wagner was labouring under the most pathetic 
delusion when he thought he was contributing anything of the 
slightest value to the intellectual store of the race. It is quite 
unnecessary for his disciples to take such infinite pains to prove that 
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Wagner was a Schopenhauerite before ever he read a line of Schopen- 
hauer. That is just the trouble; he had already certain vague 
innate notions as to renunciation and redemption, and Schopenhauer, 
so far as Wagner could understand him, gave a support to these 
notions. He took the philosopher up, not because of his interest in 
philosophy, but because of his interest in his own ideas. 


‘In accepting unreservedly the profound truths of his teaching,” he wrote, “TI 
was able to follow my own inner bent; and although he has given my line of 
thought a direction somewhat different from its previous one, yet only this direc- 
tion harmonised with the profoundly sorrowful conception I had already formed 
of the world.” 


The confession was quite unnecessary; the impression one gets 
from all his prose works is that of a man who could assimilate only so 
much of other men’s ideas as happened to harmonise with his own— 
he being curiously like Schopenhauer in this respect. There was no 
correction or readjustment of view by the clash of other men’s 
opinions. If he changed at all, it was in obedience to the changes in 
his health or in his relations to the world. 

The programme of the Ring, in its final form, was not exactly what 
Wagner intended it to be in the beginning. At first the hero was 
Siegfried, the man of the future; in the drama, as we now have it, 
the real hero is Wotan. Wagner’s curious explanation of this reversal 
of mood—optimism giving way to pessimism, or what looks very like 
pessimism—is that in the first sketch of the drama he was obeying 
his intellectual instead of his artistic nature. The latter, he assumed, 
was always correct in its intuitions ; the former was liable to error. 


‘‘T made my most remarkable discovery in this respect,” he wrote, ‘‘ with my 
Nibelung drama. It had taken form at a time when, with my ideas, I had built 
up an optimistic world on Hellenic principles ; believing that, in order to realise 
such a world, it was only necessary for man to wish it. I ingeniously set aside 
the problem, Why they did not wish it’’ ; [which is as good a criticism as one 
could desire on Art and Revolution and The Art-Work of the Future], “1 re- 
member that it was with this definite creative purpose that I conceived the 
personality of Siegfried, with the intention of representing an existence free from 
pain.”’ 

The drama was, in fact, simply a moral treatise on the wrongness 
of wrong and the rightness of right—not a particularly illuminative 
philosophy. As he went on, however, he discovered, according to his 
own account, that he was “unconsciously being guided by a wholly 
different, infinitely more profound intuition, and that instead of con- 
ceiving a phase in the development of the world, I had grasped the 
very meaning and essence of the world itself in all its possible phases 
and had realised its nothingness; the consequence of which was, that 
as I was true to my living intuitions and not to my abstract ideas in 
my completed work, something quite different saw the light from 
what I had originally intended.” This “something quite different ” 
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was the making of Wotan the centre of the whole drama, as the 
embodiment of the principle of renunciation. Wagner, in fact, was 
suffering from a very bad attack of Schopenhauerism, partly con- 
genital, and partly induced. ‘There is undoubtedly a touch of old- 
world grandeur even in the more metaphysical portions of the Ring ; 
but that effect is produced mainly by the nobility of the music. On 
the purely philosophical side, upon which Wagner laid so much stress, 
the scheme is hopelessly mediocre in conception ; it is just a very dull 
sermon on liberty and law. Fricka, as the representative of conven- 
tional law and order, is as hopeless a lay figure as one could meet ; 
and all the other characters, in so far as they do not interest us on the 
purely human side, in so far as they merely pose as symbols of 
various parts of the social structure, are not only dull but foolish. 
For what is the great “tragedy of renunciation’? which Wotan 
accomplishes of his own free will ¥ As Mr. David Irvine has recently 
expressed it, Wagner, in the Ring, “ held that man’s salvation lay in 
recognising necessity in nature, and in yielding to it instead of 
opposing it.” 

Well, the comment upon that kind of thing is that it is painfully 
reminiscent of the dialectic of the young curate. What is necessity 
in nature? If there is “necessity,” can it be opposed? and if it 
can be opposed, ought it to be called necessity? Wagner’s doctrine 
was that ‘we must will the inevitable, and accomplish it spontane- 
ously.”” But what conception could he have had of the inevitable ? 
If you can will whatever you like, and get it, then necessity is not 
inevitable ; and if you cannot get what you want by willing—if you 
can only get what inevitable necessity has predestined for you—then 
it is somewhat superfluous to talk of “accomplishing freely what 
necessity wills.” Wagner, in fact, was not only trying to treat in 
music a subject for which music is quite unfitted, but he was setting 
about to preach a new philosophy of society with only the merest 
smattering of knowledge and only a mediocre capacity for thinking. 
Undoubtedly there is, and always has been, a conflict between the 
interests and desires of the individual and the laws of society. But 
who is going to treat with even average respect a theory that affects 
to settle the whole complex question by mere laudation of the “ free 
individual,” and the necessity of recognising the inevitable, and the 
rest of that airy jargon? Ifa musician must needs preach a social 
evangel in his operas, have we not a right to expect of him some 
little logical preparation for his task? Who cares for all this 
vaporising about “the individual,” and “ constituted authority,” and 
the “immorality of convention” ; who wants an opera to be a gallery 
peopled with dull abstractions drawn alternately from anarchistic and 
socialistic handbooks ? To repeat once more, Wagner was not con- 
tributing one iota to the knowledge or the wisdom of mankind ; he 
was simply throwing at our heads the crude and primitive ideas of 
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an organism radically incapable of patient and profitable thinking. 
He himself, in his confused and amateur way, rambled perpetually 
about the superiority of “instinct * to “abstract knowledge.” One 
does not, in the year 1898, set oneself to correct psychological 
blunders of that kind; it is sufficient to note the phenomenon as 
being of importance in a diagnosis of Wagner’s character. Holding 
these ideas, he argued, as he always did, from the particular to the 
general ; because he could see no further than this himself, he failed 
to perceive that to other people his “ philosophy’ was only primeval 
nonsense. His Wotan was meant to typify a being “ who has wished 
to drink at the fountain of wisdom, and to be guided by the counsels 
of sovereign reason”; while Siegfried, on the contrary, always 
“obeys the primordial law of instinct.” Who takes any serious 
interest in these crude metaphysical antitheses, and who, above all, 
wants them embodied in music? Or take again his lay figure of 
Fricka, as the guardian of the conventional marriage-law, and his 
Brynhild, as the upholder of love against traditional morality. Even 
the most thorough-going revolutionary must draw back in amaze- 
ment at this childlike mode of settling a huge social question. Has 
“traditional morality’ no justification? Are we to have all our 
doubts allayed by this sentimental rhapsodizing about love, and by 
the assurance that if we were all actuated by no other motive than 
love we should all be very happy? No doubt; but that is nota 
particularly profound philosophy, nor does one need it preached at 
him in a four-barrelled opera. 

That the so-called “ philosophy ” of the Ring is merely the mediocre 
sentiment of a man incapable of thinking out the great problems he 
was interested in, must, I think, be the verdict of every one who 
considers it on its merits, apart from the glamour of the music. It 
was only natural that a mind of this kind should be impervious to 
criticism ; the ideas not being got at through solid thinking—being, 
in fact, nothing more than the irresponsible self-expression of the 
artist—were not likely to be affected by the views of other men. So 
that it is not surprising to find Wagner writing to Roeckel that :— 


“Tt was not so much the obscurity of my version of the poem, as the point of 
view which you persistently adopted in opposition to mine, which was the cause 
of your failing to understand many important parts of it. Such mistakes (s/c) 
are, of course, only possible in the case of a reader who substitutes his own ideas 
for those of the poet, while the simple-minded reader, perhaps, unconsciously to 
himself, takes in the matter more easily, just as it is.” 


In other words, you must not criticise the poem by bringing to bear 
upon its philosophical and social theories your own knowledge of 
philosophical and social problems. That is substituting your own 
ideas for those of the poet; what you have to do is to be a simple- 
minded reader, taking in the matter “just as it is.’ Well, Wagner 
has had followers enough of that order; but to the outside mind the 
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letter to Roeckel has its touch of pathos. From an intelligence of 
this kind no light could possibly come upon concrete matters of life 
and art; and we may surmise that Roeckel, who was the ablest of 
all Wagner’s correspondents, had an intuition of this, and hinted as 
much to Wagner. 


‘*- You must not take it ill,” the musician wrote, “if I only smile at the advice 
you give me to tear myself away from dreams and egoistic illusions, and to devote 
myself to what alone is real—to life itself and its aspirations. For I, on the con- 
trary, believe that I am devoting myself to absolute reality, in the most effective, 
deliberate, and determinate way, by carrying out my own views, even those that 
entail the most suffering, and by dedicating every one of my faculties to this 
end.’’ 


The self-delusion was complete. The man with no notion of reality 
believed that he alone saw reality as it actually was; the man whose 
every conception was abstract and d priori lamented the tendency of 
other men to live in abstractions; the man whose powers failed 
whenever he came to touch a concrete question must needs attempt 
to deal with the most intricate of all concrete questions in the most 
unsuitable of all possible mediums. 

It was probably some such reflection as this that was in Roeckel’s 
mind at the time of his correspondence with Wagner. Knowing 
the man’s enormous musical gift and the mediocrity of his talent in 
other directions, he must have regretted the one flaw in Wagner’s 
mind, the one malign gift his natal fairies had bestowed on him— 
this desire to make his musical genius the mere mouthpiece of his 
crude philosophical notions. That is the regret that fills the minds 
of some of Wagner’s admirers to-day, and that will probably be 
dominant in men’s minds a century hence, when the metaphysics 
and sociology of Wagner and his era shall have become as utterly 
alien to the race as those of the last century are to us. In those 
days, when Wagner’s prose works will be reprinted only in short 
extracts and summaries, and men will recall, as they listen to his 
music, vague traditions of certain pseudo-philosophical notions which 
the operas are supposed to embody, they will regret that he did not 
choose somewhat less grandiose subjects for his muse to work upon. 
That is what a great many of us feel to-day. We do not want a 
composer to give us tracts instead of operas, particularly when the 
tracts themselves are uninteresting to a degree. Fifty years ago, 
A. B. Marx, reviewing in a not unsympathetic spirit such of Wag- 
ner’s works as had then seen the light, called attention to the fact 
that some of Wagner’s ideas were so far off the ordinary line of 
human psychology as to be almost incomprehensible to the majority 
of men. In the case of Lohengrin, for example, he remarked that 
few people could take much interest in a man who leaves the woman 
who loves him simply because she asks his name. It is what 
a great many other auditors of Lohengrin have felt; but it 
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was an aspect of the question that had never presented itself to 
Wagner. He was concerned with Lohengrin as the representative 
of certain social ideas which were of profound interest to the 
composer, but of little interest to any one else; and he failed 
to perceive that other people, whose notions of life were not con- 
genitally coloured by these prepossessions, would look at the tragedy 
of the drama in a very different way. Had Marx been acquainted 
with the Ring he would, I think, have had an even better text for his 
sermon. These musical dissertations on freedom, and convention, and 
the marriage laws, and necessity, and renunciation, and regenera- 
tion, have little interest for anyone but those constructed somewhat 
upon Wagner’s pattern. To the vast majority of us they are merely 
dull. What does survive in our minds, over-riding all disrespectful 
feelings towards the philosophy of the Ring, is the marvellous music 
to which it is wedded, the stupendous expression of every emotion it 
is possible for music to express, the genius with which every part is 
welded together by the leading-motives, the vastness of mind, not met 
with in any musician before or since, that enables Wagner to handle, 
like a giant, that mass of intractable material, and bend everything to 
his own will. To regard him as the greatest of all musicians, but to 
write down his philosophical ideas as merely commonplace, will 
perhaps lay one open to the charge of being no admirer of Wagner. 
But one may answer that the truest form of admiration is to admire 
him not in virtue of his defects but in spite of them; and to many of 
us there is something infinitely touching in the sight of this titanic 
musical genius being incorporated in a brain quite mediocre in other 
respects, so that all the anxious care he expended upon the poetical 
part of a drama like the Ring leads only to a philosophy that the 
world will decline to take seriously. Had his musical faculty only 
been allied to a reflective faculty of even approximate power, what 
would the world then have seen in musical drama! All that will 
continue to interest men in the Ring is the purely human portions, 
the great pictures of love and hate, of pain and sorrow and death. 
To these mankind will always be responsive, even in the days 
when the philosophy of the drama has ceased to occupy the minds 
of more than a casual student here and there. But one regrets 
that this wonderful musical gift should not have been expended 
upon some great drama planned upon more universal lines, so that 
we might feel throughout it, as we feel here and there in the Ring, 
that the musical drama, as Wagner conceived it, is really a form 
of art worthy to stand beside the noblest productions of the other arts. 
The work as a whole—poem and philosophy considered as well as the 
music—is undoubtedly a failure, but a gigantic failure; and made 
by the music of it a failure infinitely grander than the successes of 
most other composers. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 
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Av a time when the posthumous popularity of Richard Wagner has 
increased with such leaps and bounds that he may be said to suffer 
from the adulation rather than the neglect of the concert-going 
British Philistine, it seems rei.arkable that so little should still 
generally be known here of the poet-philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who was in turn the enthusiastic champion and scurrilous antagonist 
of Wagnerian art, beyond the fact that he has become insane, and has 
served the superficial pathologistsas a peg on which to hang their theories 
concerning the alliance of insanity with genius. Yet the intimacy 
between Nietzsche and Wagner belongs distinctly to that romantic 
category of great men’s friendships in which the world takes a 
perennial interest. It wasa friendship not dissolved by death it is 
true, but by a rupture which marked a crisis in the evolution of an 
extraordinary mind. It supplies an important key to Nietzsche’s 
later doctrine of aristocratic anarchy, that much discussed aspect of 
Zeitgeist abroad, besides throwing light on what at first sight seems 
a bafflingly complex, and astoundingly contradictory personality. 

To a perfect understanding of Nietzsche’s relations with Wagner, 
it is necessary to follow the story of his career, previous to the 
memorable day wheu he came for the first time under the wand of the 
great magician of musical drama. This story, outwardly uneventful, 
is narrated ver, fully and sympathetically by Frau Férster-Nietzsche, 
the able editress of her distinguished brother’s works, in Das Leben 
Friedrich Nietzsche’ s, the second volume of which has recently appeared, 
bringing the life down to the year 1889; a point at which it prac- 
tically ends, for in that year, Nietzsche was overtaken in Turin by a 
stroke of paralysis of the brain that darkened for ever one of the 
most brilliant intellects of the age. 

It was in a small out-of-the-world Saxon village near Lutzen that 
Friedrich Nietzsche was born, in the year 1844. There was no taint 
of insanity in his blood, for the stock of loyal law-abiding Lutheran 
pastors from which he sprang were remarkable for their longevity and 
robustness of health. He himself enjoyed perfectly normal health, 
and was devoted to such athletic exercises as riding, fencing, and swim- 
ming, till the war of 1870, in which he took part as a volunteer in the 
ambulance corps. In the service of the Fatherland he often affected 
to despise he suffered untold hardships, and was only saved from 
dying of diphtheria and cholera by the administration of drastic drugs. 
This started a habit of taking morphia, bromide, and finally chloral, 
in alleviation of pain, which accelerated the break-down of an intellect 
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always kept at the highest tension, and on which Nietzsche wilfully 
imposed burdens that make the ordinary brain reel even to contemplate. 

Nietzsche was proud of his supposed descent from an old Polish 
Protestant family who migrated into Germany to escape religious 
persecution. He believed that he preserved in his person strong 
Polish traits, in spite of the undiluted German blood, he inherited 
from his mother, and the belief was often curiously confirmed abroad 
In Sorrento the whole population called him J/ Polacco; and at 
Marienbad, Poles came up to him in the street and greeted him in their 
own language. He venerated Chopin for having ‘ emancipated music 
from some of the clumsiest of German traditions,” and one ingenious 
admirer has found strong points of resemblance between his own weird 
prose-poem, “‘ Zarathustra,” and Chopin’s B minor Scherzo. That 
Nietzsche is the least Germanic of writers there ean be no question. 
The brevity, verve and aroma of his style savour of the French 
moralists of the last century, and somewhere he boasts that he was 
such a master of the sentence that he could express in it more than 
most people could say in a book, or rather “ could not say in a book.” 
But it is in the destructive instinct, the instinct that led him to 
repudiate and trample under foot to-day opinions which yesterday he 
had passionately upheld, that he is pre-eminently the intellectual heir 
of the Slav, of those raven-haired nomad Huns so prone alike to 
illusion and disenchantment, whom an inscrutable destiny kept ever 
on the move, but who left nothing but ashes and ruins in their train. 

The child Nietzsche, in his restless craving for knowledge, was the 
true father of the man. At the age of ten he was already an embryo 
poet, musician, and dramatic author. He tells us, in a journal he 
kept when he was thirteen, that he developed early a taste for 
solitude which caused him to hold aloof from other children and 
their amusements, and that he was subject to occasional outbursts 
of passion, followed by fits of unaccountable melancholy and depres- 
sion. He describes the peaceful little village in which he was born, 
with its picturesque lichen-covered church tower nestling in its bower 
of foliage. His father, he adds, was endowed with all the most 
excellent Christian virtues; the ideal country clergyman, living a 
simple contented life, loved and revered by all who came in contact. 
with him. A walk the little boy took with his father one spring day, 
from Lutzow to Rocken, impressed itself on his childish memory 
because, on the way, the Easter bells suddenly rang out a joyous peal 
across the Arcadian landscape. 

“Those bells,” writes the youthful autobiographist, “ often echo 
in my heart, never without bringing back vividly to my mind the 
old home of my childhood.” 

In this mi/iew of rustic calm and simple piety the future firebrand, 
self-styled Immoralist, and author of Antichrist, gained his first 
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impressions of life. When he was six his father died, and the family 
moved to his grandfather’s house in the old-fashioned town of 
Naumburg-on-the-Saale. His grandmother was an educational 
faddist, and it was owing to her that Fritz was sent to the common 
town school, where he was nick-named, with unconscious irony, 
“little parson.” His hyper-sensitive temperament probably was put 
on the rack as much as Shelley’s in similar circumstances, for his 
sister tells us that he flew from the coarse and uncongenial com- 
panionship of his school-fellows to sit by the hour dreamily contem- 
plating in solitude the beauties of Nature. Two of his childish 
sayings recorded by Frau Forster exhibit him somewhat in the light 
of the precocious enfant terrible. 

“ Lisbeth,” he said to her one day. ‘ You mustn’t expect me 
to believe those silly stories about the storks bringing babies. Man 
is a mammal, and it is absolutely necessary for him to procure his 
children for himself.” 

“ Lisbeth, do you know why you and I learn everything so 
quickly ? ” he asked, on another occasion. “I am always thinking 
about it, and I believe it is because our papa in heaven asks God to 
send us happy ideas.” 

His first verses, impregnated with melancholy and reflection, were 
written before he was ten, and at about the same time he was 
inspired to make his virgin effort at musical composition by hearing 
the Hallelujah Chorus in church on Ascension Day. For some time 
afterwards music remained the dominant bent of his mind. He 
frequently composed, taking Beethoven and Schumann as his models, 
and was often heard improvising late at night by the passers-by, who 
stood still in the snowy street to listen, gazing up at the illuminated 
casement whence the strange sounds proceeded. At this period he 
thought he was destined to become a musician, to set his own words 
to his own melodies, and to body forth the slumbering mystery of 
his soul in divine music. But with Nietzsche it was to be a veritable 
battle of all the talents. One after the other they combated for the 
mastery. The classic world opened before his eyes in a perspective 
of enchanting vistas, and Hellas beckoned with irresistible allurement. 
The boy felt the need of subjecting the ferment within him to the 
discipline of a rigorous scholastic training, and went to pursue his 
studies at the celebrated gymnasium of Pforta, a model college, 
within whose gates only students of more than average ability are 
admitted. Here he began his autobiography; and the following 
entry in a journal religiously kept during his gymnasium days is 
interesting evidenee of his extraordinary versatility :— 


“School life, in spite of its apparent monotony, is a period of incessant 
development. There is a belief current that years passed at school are years 
of hardship. That may be, but they are years which bear important fruit in 
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after life. The hardship consists in the fact that when the mind is young and 
fresh it kicks against the restraint of discipline, and for many these years are 
not only irksome but without profit, because it is not easy to use them to the best 
possible advantage. The principal rule for guidance should be to develop one- 
self equally in all the arts and sciences, to cultivate each gift collaterally, and in 
such a way that the development of the body keeps pace with that of the mind. 
One should guard against consecrating oneself exclusively to the study of one 
subject, and the cultivation of one talent. All writers ought to be read for 
various motives, attention being paid in the same degree to style, grammar, 
syntax, and to the historical, intellectual, and moral significance of the subjects 
they treat. The study of the Grecian and Latin classics should be put in the 
first rank, and their point of view compared with that of the Germans. History 
should not be separated from geography, nor mathematics from physics and music. 
Only by this method will the tree of knowledge bear excellent fruit.’’ 


Marrying out this programme during the earlier years of his stay 
‘at Pforta, Friedrich Nietzsche proved an incomparable pupil. His 
journal teems with plans for self-improvement, embracing every 
department of serious study, the pursuit of which did not prevent his 
composing sonatas and symphonies, and trying his hand at lyrical 
and dramatic poetry. With two of his comrades he organized a lite- 
rary society at Naumburg, and some of the subjects chosen for 
discussion were “ The Infancy of Races,” “‘ Napoleon ITI.,”’ “ Deemo- 
niac Elements in Music,” “ Fatalism in History.” All this between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen ! 

But it was at Pforta that the first of those changes so characteristic 
of Nietzsche’s fatal plasticity manifested itself. Suddenly, and with- 
out any apparent reason, the brilliant and ardent student became 
desultory and bored, no longer appreciative of the instruction in which 
he had hitherto revelled, and critical of the very teachers on whose lips 
he had hung. And the change could not be attributed to any hankering 
after the pleasures that are generally supposed to appeal to youths 
of hisage. The only mistress on whom Nietzsche longed to lavish 
passionate affection was his intellect. He not only never engaged in 
a vulgar intrigue, but he never knew what it was to be in love, and 
his inability to conceive any sort of tender passion caused him regret 
in later life. This seems all the more curious when one considers that 
Nietzsche was reared in an atmosphere of intellectual feminism, his 
grandmother, mother, and sister being highly accomplished and culti- 

rated women, whose society no one appreciated more thoroughly than 
Nietzsche himself. or the sex, of which in his writings he has sur- 
passed Schopenhauer in saying uncomplimentary things, he possessed 
all the fascinations of the professed misogynist. While travelling for 
his health during a grace term in Italy and the Riviera, he met more 
than one beautiful and talented woman, whom he admitted on suffer- 
ance to the privilege of a strictly platonic intimacy. The lady who 
made most of her opportunities was Frau Lou Andreas Salomé, an Aus- 
trian novelist of some repute, whose picturesque monograph Friedrich 
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Nietzsche in seinen Werken has been lately discredited, Frau Forster 
taking grave exception to it in the preface of the second volume of 
her brother’s life, although it has hitherto held an honourable place 
in Nietzschean literature, and has been constantly commended by 
critics as a study remarkable for penetration and grasp of the 
subject. 

From Pforta, Nietzsche went to the University of Bonn, whence 
he followed the celebrated philologist, Ritschl, to Leipzig. It was 
through the influence of Ritschl that he was offered the chair of 
philology at Basle in his twenty-fifth year, before he had taken his 
degree as doctor. He accepted this blue ribbon of the academic 
world, in spite of cavilling inwardly at the science he taught with 
amazing skill. At one time he had so doubted the efficacy of the 
study of philology (“the divine messenger from a distant azure 
enchanted land, the radiant sphere of the gods,” as he called it in his 
inaugural lecture on Homer), that he had nearly abandoned it alto- 
gether, as he had abandoned his studies in theology. But his family 
was not too wealthy, and it was necessary for Nietzsche to earn a 
livelihood, and for this reason he probably strangled the temptation 
to quarrel with his bread and butter. The slumbering esthetic ele- 
ment in his nature had received a strong stimulus, and was awakened 
into new and vigorous life by his coming across one day, by chance, a 
volume of Schopenhauer, which he devoured at a sitting. In Scho- 
penhauer als Erzieher, one of his Unseityemdsse Betrachtungen, 
Nietzsche thus describes the revelation the author of Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung was to him. 


“T belong to those of his readers who, after they have read one page of him, 
are certain they will not miss another, and that they will meditate on every word 
he ever wrote. I gave him my confidence then and there. It may sound absurd 
and presumptuous to say so, but I understood him as if he had written expressly 
for myself. I know one other writer only to compare with Schopenhauer in 
honesty, who even surpasses him in that quality, and that is Montaigne... . That 
such a man should have lived and written on this planet adds to the joy of 
existence, and I believed I had found in Schopenhauer the teacher and master I 
had so long sought ; limited to a book, it is true, which is an infinite loss, But 
all the more strenuous were my efforts to see behind the book the living man 
whose great testament I was reading, who professed to make only those his in- 
heritors who desired to be and were capable of being more than his mere readers, 
his sons and nurslings.” 


With regard to the other great figure who played so influential a 
role in the drama of Nietzsche’s thought, there was no necessity to 
strain his imaginative vision in order to conceive a picture of the man 
behind the work. In this case the god of his idolatry was not dead, 
but incarnate in the flesh, and his fabulous synthetic personality 
destined to exercise an almost diabolical charm on his neophyte. 

Nietzsche first met Wagner in 1868 in Leipzig, a year before he 
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was promoted to the Basle professorship. He had previously de- 
scribed the profound impression produced on him by hearing the 
prelude to Tristan und Isolde and the overture to Die Meistersinger at 
a concert. 


“This marvellous music robbed me completely of my critica) sany froid,”’ he 
wrote to his sister, ‘it thrilled me in every nerve and fibre. Not for long have 
I been so completely carried out of myself.” 


A few days later the opportunity came of making Wagner’s per- 
sonal acquaintance. <A fellow-student wrote to Nietzsche informing 
him that if he wished to know Wagner he was to repair at a certain 
hour on a certain afternoon to the Café du Théatre. Nietzsche in 
great excitement rushed to the café at the appointed time, to find 
there not Wagner, but the friend who had written the note. He 
told him that Wagner was staying incognito at his married sister’s 
house in Leipzig, that Madame Ritsch] had mentioned her husband’s 
brilliant pupil to him, and that the master had expressed a wish to 
see Nietzsche. Indeed, he had been invited for the following Sunday 
evening. 

Till that Sunday he lived in a fever of expectant ecstasy. Wagner 
received him en familie, and what Nietzsche terms the “ piquant 
delights ” of the evening transcended even his rapturous anticipations. 
Wagner expressed with warmth his pleasure at meeting one who had 
such thorough knowledge and appreciation of his music. After and 
before supper he seated himself at the piano and played excerpts 
from his Weistersinger, imitating the various voices. ‘“ He is a man 
of fire and almost incredible vivacity. He talks at a great rate. 
. . - [had a long discussion with him on Schopenhauer, and you can 
imagine my delight when he agreed with me that he was the only 
philosopher who had penetrated to the core of music. . . . He read 
aloud portions of the autobiography he is writing. . . . He pressed 
my hand affectionately at parting, and asked me to come again soon 
and talk music and philosophy with him.” 

The years that followed were certainly the happiest of Nietzsche’s 
life, in spite of his own famous declaration: “The greatest crisis 
of my life was a cure; Wagner belongs merely to my diseases.” 
He sat at the master’s feet and became his familiar confidant and 
intimate friend, the licensed interpreter of his art and work to the 
public. His first published work, Die Geburt der Tragodie aus dem 
Geiste der Musik, was dedicated to “ Seinem erhabenen Vorkiimpfer ” 
(his sublime forerunner). In the preface he says that every line was 
conceived in communion with Wagner as if he were really present 
while he wrote, and that only something in proportion to the grandeur 
of that presence dared he commit to paper. ‘This early book of 
Nietzsche’s vibrates with a noble enthusiasm and restrained emotion. 
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‘One has only to open it to feel instantly the spell of the Bayreuth 
master. It abounds in novel points of view, but though it contains 
hardly a foreshadowing of those owfré principles of individualism ix 
excelsis with which its author’s name is associated to-day, it raised a 
storm in the teacup of the academic society of Basle. That a pro- 
fessor of philology should transgress the limits of his legitimate 
province by coming before the public as the fanatical apostle of 
Wagnerism shocked the pedantic Dryasdusts, and was regarded as 
little short of an outrage on University traditions. The main idea 
Nietzsche works out in the Geburt der Tragodie is the development of 
Greek art through the agency of two opposing elements in Nature, 
symbolised respectively by the gods Dionysus and Apollo. The one 
typical of all transports and extremes, the mingling of pain and 
pleasure, of ecstasy and terror in the abandon of the sunny grape- 
god’s festivals, the transcending the ordinary landmarks of existence, 
which is the source of music; the other representing form, the plastic 
and sculptural arts, beauty of the outer world, moderation, restraint, 
wisdom, individuality with limitations, in short, the golden mean in 
the Hellenic sense. In the reconciliation and union of these two 
intrinsically conflicting tendencies, Nietzsche recognises the cause and 
essence of Attic tragedy. The dithyrambic chorus originally recruited 
from singers and dancers palpitating with the Dionysiac rage was the 
womb from which the genuine drama sprung. Wagner is represented 
as the announcer and revealer of the ideals of ancient Greek life to a 
modern world. He had bridged the gulf separating the theatre of 
our day from the drama of antiquity, and therefore is the saviour 
of German culture. Strangely enough, in all the abrupt metamor- 
phoses through which Nietzsche’s thought passed, this Dionysiac- 
Apollonarian antithesis crops up continually in his writings. Long 
after his revolt from Wagnerolatry and Schopenhauerian metaphysics, 
when he had given to the world that celebrated pamphlet, Der Fall 
Wagner, in which he speaks of Wagner as the Cagliostro of music, 
the Prince of Decadents, and says that to listen to him one needed 
Pastilles Geraudels, followed by twenty performances of Carmen as 
an antidote, we find him alluding to the Geburt der Tragédie as the 
first of his Unwerthung aller Werthe, and quoting from it at length to 
show that he had returned to a point from which he had started, 
consistently with one of his pet later theories, “the eternal recur- 
rence of things.” 

There can be no doubt that there is a certain freshness and naiveté 
about the works of Nietzsche produced during his Wagner disciple- 
ship, that renders them more inspiring and wholesome, if less piquant 
for the general reader than the querulous tiltings at existing institu- 
tions, the houleversement of accepted verdicts which characterise those 
of his emancipated and final phase. 
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The publication of the Geburt der Tragidie was an event hailed 
with boundless delight by Wagner and Frau Cosima. It was recog- 
nised as the consummation of their friendship, and Nietzsche spent 
every hour he could spare from his routine asa Basle professor, at 
the Wagners’ Tribschen Villa, on the shores of the Vierwald-stitter 
See. It is to be gathered from the innumerable letters in the bio- 
graphy referring to this period, that Wagner was often exigent, and 
exercised his prerogative of friendship so jealously, that at times it 
amounted to a species of terrorism. On one of his visits, Nietzsche 
once brought with him a copy of Brahms’s Triumph Lied, which 
he had specially bound in scarlet for Wagner. This gift, innocently 
made, had the effect of a red rag on a bull, and brought down bitter 
eproac hes on the giver’s head. It was construed as a sign that 
Nietzsche had reared a rival god to Wagner in his affections, and he 
was forthwith accused of trying to serve two masters. Another time 
Nietzsche abandoned, without a murmur, a long-talked-of tour in Italy 
and Greece, which he had planned to take with Mendelssohn’s son, 
the Freibourg professor, because Wagner refused to sanction the 
absence of his disciple for so long atime. In fact Nietzsche made a 
cheerful sacrifice of himself to every caprice of his master, yet all the 
time the irrepressible Slav instinct was crying aloud for satisfaction, 
and the undercurrent of restlessness and discontent was surging more 
fiercely within him, and sweeping him on, in spite of himself, to the 
inevitable parting of the ways. Even while his hero-worship was at 
its height, and he was preparing Richard Wagner in Bayreuth 
for the press, he could not resist, in secret, the temptation of turning 
the full glare of his iconoclastic criticism on his idol. A private 
commonplace book has come to light among his literary remains, in 
which he seems to have confided, under the guise of “ objective 
reflections,” such rank heresies as these :— 


‘How infinitely purer is the soul of a Bach or a Beethoven in comparison 
with the soul of a Wagner. In the same sense as Goethe was a painter strayed 
from his true vocation, and Schiller an orator, Wagner is an actor manqué... .”’ 

‘‘Who are the men who swell the ranks of his partisans! Singers who wish 
to appear more interesting by acting their parts as well as singing them to pro- 
duce the maximum of effect with a minimum of voice ; composers who hood- 
wink the public by a sort of glamour into a non-critical attitude ; audiences 
who are bored by the old masters and find in Wagner a stimulant for their jaded 
nerves.” 

“Tn his eulogiums of great musicians Wagner invariably makes use of hyper- 
bole. . . . Thus he calls Beethoven a saint. His praise as well as his criticisms 
provoke irritation. . . .” 


Wagner, in complete ignorance, of course, of these unpublished 
heretical strictures, accorded to Nietzsche’s second book, Unzeit- 
gemdsse Betrachtungen, even more ecstatic commendation than to his 
first, as well he might, for it contains the clarion-voiced Richard 
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Wagner in Bayreuth, the most glowing tribute ever paid to Wag- 
ner's genius, and the noblest literary appreciation extant of the 
Bayreuth idea. If anti-Wagnerites of the type of Herr Max 
Nordau can quote Nietzsche (without acknowledging their indebted- 
ness to him) in support of the charge that Wagner’s music is decadent 
and neurotic in its tendency, Wagnerites can also quote Nietzsche to 
his advantage, and with infinitely more effect. For nowhere is there 
to be found a subtler analysis of the Wagnerian drama, a superber 
summing up of its “ motives” than in this masterly essay. There are 
passages so impressive that they grip the imagination at first sight. 
Take, for instance, the one which refers to the founding of the Perfect 
Theatre in the environment of the little Bavarian Mecca. 


“On that memorable May-day in the year 1872, when the foundation-stone 
was laid on the Bayreuth slopes in torrents of rain under a lowering sky, Wagner 
drove back with us to the town lost in silent meditation, a self-contemplation 
too deep for words. On that day he entered his sixtieth year. All that had 
been in the past was but a preparation for this moment. It is well known that 
in any hour of danger, or of any significant decision in men’s lives, they see 
under one penetrating flash of intuition, standing out in distinct relief, all that is 
farest and nearest in the perspective of their experience concentrated into one 
picture. Such a picture as Alexander the Great must have seen when he drank 
Asia and Europe in one draught... . 

“The artist in whom the mimic art is born in a supreme degree will suecumb to 
the many-sidedness cf modern life as to a childish sickness. In boyhood and 
youth he will resemble his elders more than himself. That wonderfully robust 
type of youth, the Siegfried of the Ring, could only have been created by a man 
who had found his own youth late in life, and if Wagner’s youth came to him 
late, so likewise did his adolescence.’’ 


Compared with his anti-Wagnerian philippics, how admirable and 
comprehensive, and wholly worthy of a great subject, is the following 
restrained rhapsody :— 


“ The figures which an artist creates, the procession of heroes and heroines to 
which his fancy clings with passionate affection, if not created in his own image, 
tell us something of their creator. If we let Rienzi, the Dutchman, Senta, Tann- 
hiiuser, Elizabeth Lohengrin, Elsa, Tristan, Marke, Hans Sachs, Wotan, and 
Brunnhilde file before our mental vision, we are conscious of a sublime con- 
necting torrent of moral exaltation that flows ever swifter and purer, carrying us 
along with it, until we stand, half awed and half ashamed of intruding, in the 
presence of the inner growth of Wagner's own soul. In what other artist is the 
same process to be met with in equal grandeur? The ascent of Schiller’s creations, 
from the Robbers to Wallenstein and Tell, express something of their creator’s 
development, but with Wagner the ordeal is greater, the way longer. The most 
diverse elements take a share in this revelation ; myth, as well as music. In the 
Ring of the Nibelungen I have come across the most moral music I know ; where 
Brunnhilde, for example, is awakened by Siegfried, the interpretation reaches 
such glorious heights that involuntarily we think of glowing Alpine glaciers and 
snow-peaks. Nature here is so pure, solitary, and inaccessible, so tranfigured by 
the lightning of love, that cloud and storm, yea, even sublimity itself seems 
lower. If we look back from this point on Tiinnhiiuser and the Dutchman we 
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see and feel how the human Wagner grew, how he began in gloomy unrest, 
stormily sought peace and strove for power, trying to grasp the rush of pleasure, 
often recoiling in disgust as if he would cast the burden from him in an effort to 
forget, to deny, and renounce. The great tempest of his being raged first in this 
valley then in that, penetrating darkest ravines. In the gloom of night, in the 
thick of the struggle, he saw a lodestar rise above him, shining with a mild and 
melancholy radiance, and he called it, Constancy (7’7eve), selfless constancy. 
Why did this star guide him more clearly than others? What was the mysterious 
connection between it and his tempestuous soul? In everything that he com- 
posed the image and problem of 7rewe stands out in high relief. His works contain 
an almost complete galaxy of every description of Trew .... Treue of brother 
to sister, friend to friend, servant to master—Elizabeth to Tannhiuser, Senta to the 
Dutchman, Isolde, Kurwenal, and Marke to Tristan, and Brunnhilde to Wotan.” 


And here is a definition of Wagner the musician :— 
“With relentless discipline the music is made to subordinate itself to the 
drama, though its fiery soul pants to burst its bonds. Out of the vortex of melody 


and conflicting passions soars a distinctly intelligible symphonic harmony of 
matchless strength. 


‘Wagner is never more Wagner than when his difficulties increase tenfold, 

and he triumphs over them with all the legislative zeal of a victorious ruler, 
subduing rebellious elements, reducing them to simple rhythms, and imprinting 
the supreme power of his will on a vast multitude of contending emotions. . 
It can be said of him that he has endowed everything in nature with a language. 
He believed that nothing need be dumb. He cast his plummet into the mystery 
of sunrise, forest and mountain, mist and night-shadows, and learned that all 
these cherished intense longing for a voice.’’ 

The above extracts will suffice, we think, to justify Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Wagner’s latest and ablest biographer, in placing Richard 
Wagner in Bayreuth far above the mass of mediocre criticism and 
extravagant panegyric which has flowed and still flows from the Con- 
tinental press on the subject of the great founder of musical drama. 
He thinks it is probable that it will be read when the bombshells of 
abuse Nietzsche afterwards hurled at the man whose genius he, more 
than any other, knew how to value at its true worth, have long been 
consigned to the limbo of forgotten things. Indeed Mr. Chamberlain 
sees in the bombshells only strong evidence of Nietzsche’s approach- 
ing mental collapse ; a view, of course, utterly repudiated by the per- 
fervid admirers of the later Nietzsche. They are of opinion that 
Nietzsche’s devotion to Wagner was a temporary aberration, and that 
so long as he gave up to advertising Wagner what was meant for 
mankind, he was not Nietzsche. According to them, Richard Wagner 
in Bayreuth is unique among his writings, because in it he has 
swamped his own genius. He thinks another’s thoughts, feels with 
another’s sensibilities, speaks in another’s language. The day was 
bound to come when the Wagner satellite was to rise in majesty 
above the horizon, himself a sun, if only to sink before long into 
eternal night. 


Thus, the faithful say, Nietzsche was compelled to throw off the 
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yoke and to reclaim his own individuality with fury and violence. 
Fury and violence directed more against himself than against Wagner. 
But others have assigned many and varying reasons for Nietzsche’s 
volte-face. One, that he wrote an opera and resented the master 
criticising it adversely, is certainly too contemptible for serious refuta- 
tion. Nietzsche never wrote or tried to write an opera. There is 
more ground for supposing that his amour-propre suffered from Wag- 
ner’s neglect of him during the first Bayreuth festival, that greatest 
wsthetic miracle of modern times, which, nevertheless, fell far short 
of Nietzsche’s anticipations. The dream he had cherished of founding 
a school of philosophy, a kind of latter-day Parnassus, of which the 
dead Schopenhauer should be the moving spirit, Wagner the artistic 
ornament, but Nietzsche the supreme prophet, vanished for ever in the 
dizzy whirl of Bayreuth. The author of the Geburt der Tragidie, like 
everyone else, was swallowed up in the apotheosis of Wagnerism. 
Naturally elated at having at last launched a colossal enterprise, held 
by the rest of the world to be impossible, Wagner is said to have 
comported himself like an impetuous young Wotan, for all his sixty- 
three summers. He was the presiding genius who “rode in the 
whirlwind and directed the storm,” surrounded by a heterogeneous 
army of gods and goddesses, giants and Valkyries. It is not surpris- 
ing that he found little time to spare from the herculean labour 
involved in drilling chorus and orchestra, and adjusting quarrels 
caused by the professional jealousy of a host of singers and actors, to 
bestow on his admirers. When he did snatch an hour of leisure he 
gave vent to a sportive humour, which was as the rainbow foam play- 
ing on the surface of his genius; a playfulness which probably 
appeared to Nietzsche undignified and incongruous. He was con- 
strained and almost tongue-tied in the presence of the master with 
whom he had hitherto stood on a footing of equality, and participated 
without enthusiasm in those memorable rehearsals of the Wadkiire, Sieg- 
fried, and Gotterddmmerung, from which he had hoped to derive such 
infinite pleasure. An eye-witness has since recorded, in the Reewe des 
Deux Monies, the impression made upon him at the time by Nietzsche’s 
manner and personal appearance, which, if supplemented by Madame 
Lou-Salomé’s somewhat gushing description of his eyes, ears, and 
hands, constitutes what Mr. Edmund Gosse calls a “ Kitcat” of the 
earlier Nietzsche of interest and value. 


‘No one who conversed with him,” says the writer! in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, *‘ could fail to be struck by the powers of his mind, and the singularity 
of his looks. His closely cropped hair and heavy moustache gave him at first 
sight the air of a cavalry otliver. There was a combination of hauteur and 
timidity in his bearing. His voice, musical and deliberate, betrayed the artistic 
temperament ; his meditative almost hesitating gait, the philosopher. Nothing 


(1) M. E. Schuré. 
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was more deceptive than the apparent calm of his expression. He had the fixed 
eye of the thinker, but at the same time it was the eye of the searching and keen 
observer and the fanatical visionary. This dual character of the eye was almost 
uncanny, and had a disquieting effect on those who talked with him face to face. 
His expression in moments of enthusiasm could be one of dreamy sweetness, but 
almost instantly relapsed again into fierce hostility. . . . There was a distant, 
isolated atmosphere about the whole Nietzsche personality, a veiled disdain which is 
often characteristic of the aristocrat of thought.” 


The same writer goes on to attribute Nietzsche’s profound depres- 
sion at the performances of the Trilogy to the first symptoms of that 
cerebral torture which was to make shipwreck of his splendid powers, 
and to the extreme sensitiveness of a refined nature that writhed 
under certain casual jocularities, the only courtesy Wagner showed his 
disciples in the hour of his triumph. But in reality the cause of 
Nietzsche’s melancholy absorption, the root of his discontent, lay 
deeper than headache, failing eyesight, and mere wounded vanity. 
The Bayreuth of 1876 was his Damascus. He was conscious that he 
had lost control of that restive steed within him and was galloping 
headlong to the edge of an abyss. The operation to be performed by 
his own hand which was to cure him of his ‘“ Wagner sickness” was 
hanging like a sword of Damocles over him, and he knew the remedy 
was to prove more painful than the disease, and to send him on his 
solitary way to hew the world in pieces bleeding from a thousand 
wounds. It was the beginning of the end. Two years later the 
sword fell, and the divorce was a fait accompli. While Nietzsche had 
been moving further and further from Christianity in the direction of 
a neo-Paganism, Wagner was pursuing an inverted course and feeling 
himself attracted more strongly every day by the poetic symbolism 
and mystery of the Christian Church. After Siegfried, that “ anthem 
of earth,” he had begun to reintroduce Christian motives and 
problems into his drama, melodies that Nietzsche termed ‘ Rome’s 
creed ohne Worte,” and which his Pagan ear could not tolerate. 
Wagner, all the same, unwittingly sent Nietzsche a presentation copy 
of his Parsifal poem with an affectionate inscription. It crossed in the 
post Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, a collection of biting aphorisms 
dedicated to the memory of Voltaire, in which Nietzsche appeared with 
such an entirely new face that admirers of his Unzeityemisse Betrach- 
tungen might well be excused for not at first recognising him. In 
Menschliches Allzumenschliches he throws down the gauntlet to the 
past, and though there is no direct allusion to Wagner, it contains 
plenty of reflections on the vanity ond futility of art and things in 
general. Genius he no longer exalts, but says it is a product of 
atavism, “its glory is cheap, its throne quickly reared, and bending 
the knee to it becomes a mere habit.”” Enthusiasm is compared to the 
alcohol that enervates and undermines the constitution of savages, and 
poetry, metaphysics, love, human sympathy, morality, man, all come 
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under the scourge of a scarifying invective. The Villa Wahnfried 
rang for many a day with anathemas of the apostate and renegade, 
and then Wagner forbade the name of his once-valued friend and 
devotee ever again to be mentioned in his presence, Nietzsche, on his 
side, denounced Parsifal as a lapse into pietism, and the glorification 
of the Grail as a surrender to the Cross. But he knew how to discrimi- 
nate between the man and his art and seems to have long retained 
Wagner’s image in loving memory, for, shortly before the latter’s 
death, he is said to have burst into tears at the distant sight of the 
house near Lucerne, where he had spent so many happy hours in the 
society of the man who, as he himself expressed it, had been the one 
grande passion of his life. 

There is a pathetic disparity in the fate that befell the two men of 
genius whose paths thus diverged—the one, after long persistent 
waiting, achieving, in the face of neglect and the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, late in life, the summit and crown of his ambition, 
and sinking in majestic content, ripe in years and honours, to the 
grave; the other destined, when only in his fourth decade, to be 
arrested in a brilliant career of intellectual activity by the Promethean 
agony of a living death. The remarkable series of books that bear 
Nietzsche’s name, whose titles alone are works of art in their pic- 
turesque suggestiveness, were, in his own estimation, but the outworks 
of the great edifice, Die Umierthung aller Werthe, he designed to rear 
as a beacon for coming centuries; for the Ucehermenschen of the 
future. All sorts and conditions of men have taken unto themselves 
the right of appropriating the stones and annexing the scaffolding 
that he brought together for his gigantic purpose. Even social demo- 
cracy, so abhorrent to the soul of the great preacher of Inequality, has 
adorned therewith its mushroom Utopia. But unconscious of the 
pillage of his ideas, unconscious of the fame that the present genera- 
tion has forestalled posterity in according him, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
would-be “ singer of joy and dancer through life,” lies at fifty in a 
sick room of the old Naumburg* house where he played and dreamed 
as a fair-haired boy, a mere mental derelict, an inert mass that there 
is every probability may continue to exist for many years, but which 
the fiery tumultuous soul has vacated for ever. 

Bearrice MarsHaut. 


(1) Since this article was written Nietzsche has been removed to Weimar. 















































OUR NAVY AGAINST A COALITION. 


Ix view of the serious difficulties which face British diplomacy in 
almost every direction, and the possibility that these difficulties may 
have to be solved by an appeal to arms, the exact position which our 
navy holds at the present time, or will hold in the near future, 
becomes a consideration of great importance. We have recently 
been told by so well-informed and careful a student of naval progress 
as Mr. T. A. Brassey, that to-day this country is capable of meeting 
any two other Powers at sea, and of even holding its own—though 
only with difficulty—against a coalition of France, Russia and 
Germany. This statement was, it is true, qualified by the warning 
that we must press forward our shipbuilding programme with all 
possible speed. But it is essential that it should be clearly examined. 

A single Power should always have a great advantage as against an 
alliance. The question which gives most trouble when combined 
fleets are operating against the fleet of a single Power is, as to who 
shall command. If there are two commanders-in-chief, the combined 
operations will be liable to be paralyzed. If there is to be only 
one commander-in-chief, which navy is to sacrifice itself? Any 
failure or defeat will tend to produce friction, and complaints will 
inevitably be made by the fleet which has suffered most, that it has 
been put in the forefront of the battle and not been properly sup- 
ported. Instances of such quarrels will occur to any student of naval 
history. Thus when Calder, in his action with Villeneuve off Finis- 
terre—the strategical battle of the Trafalgar campaign—took two 
Spanish ships, he sowed discord between the French and Spanish 
navies. A second difficulty may be the question of the objective to 
be pursued, though in the case of France and Russia this would 
probably not cause trouble. The objective of both would be the 
destruction of the British battle-fleet; simultaneously an attack would 
be delivered upon our commerce by all the fast cruisers that could be 
spared; and attempts would undoubtedly be made to break our 
chain of coaling stations. 

Were Germany the real ally of France and Russia against England, 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium would not stand for one week. 
Germany might confidently be calculated to march her troops into 
Holland, where the Dutch would make little or no resistance. Belgium 
would as certainly fall to France. The Scheldt and the Texel might 
then, as in the days of the great Napoleon, harbour a flotilla, destined 
for the transport of an army of invasion. The Channel and the 
mouth of the Thames would be rendered unsafe for British trade, 
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unless we could enforce a strict blockade. The danger to us would 
be far greater than it was in 1797, in 1805, or in 1808, because our 
enemies’ rear would be secure, and because we should not be able to 
find allies on the Continent. Seeley has dwelt upon the enormity 
of the mistake which Napoleon committed when he quarrelled at 
once with England and the Continent. Had his diplomacy in Europe 
been as skilful as that of Louis X VI., he might have formed a strong 
coalition against England, without resorting to extravagant violence. 
There is every probability that such a coalition would have succeeded 
in humiliating us and strengthening France. 

Politically, then, a coalition of Russia, France, and Germany would 
be immensely strong. The allies would run little or no risk whilst 
they would impose the gravest risks upon us. At the best, sup- 
posing us successful, we could not effectually blockade their vast 
coast-line. They could threaten us in India, in the Far East, where 
their combined fleets would be an awkward nut to crack, in the Niger 
country and Sierra Leone, in South Africa, where the Transvaal 
would play their game, and probably on the Upper Nile, where 
Abyssinia is an ugly customer. There would be such uneasiness at 
home that it would be difficult to move a soldier out of the country. 
Neutral commerce, at the very worst, would reach the allies through 
Spain, Denmark, and Austria; but our lines of communication would 
be insecure for such commerce, especially if food were declared con- 
traband, and neutral ships carrying it to our islands condemned as 
fair prizes, when captured. 

Nor should we stand favourably from the purely naval point of 
view. Pairing off our ships against antagonists of approximately 
equal value, French, Russian, and German, in the battleship class, 
we should have no modern vessels to send against the sixteen large 
and small armourclads of which Germany can dispose. If we ventured 
to put our obsolete ironclads—for instance, the Inflexible, Agamemnon, 
Ajax, Sultan, Temeraire, Neptune, Superb, Bellerophon, Belleisle, Orion, 
Dreadnought, and the five Iron Dukes—against the four Brandenburgs, 
the four reconstructed Badens, and the eight small Siegfrieds, which 
to-day represent the German battleship fleet, the result could only be 
a most signal defeat for us, and probably the damage inflicted on 
the German vessels would be small. They would have the advantage 
in speed, armament, protection, and age. 

The opinion of the best-instructed naval officers would not counte- 
nance the belief that in battleships we are equal to the three Powers. 
And this leaving quite out of sight the fact that we must be ready to 
fight them on their own coasts, at the hour which is most convenient 
for them and least convenient for us. This consideration is too often 
overlooked. The peculiar position of the Empire and our absolute 
dependence upon commerce force us to assume the offensive. This 
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we cannot well do if our ships are only equal in number to the force 
they are blockading. Suppose—as I have supposed—the following 
British ships on the one hand, watching the following French and 
Russian on the other, at Brest :— 


Majestic. Bouvet. 
Magnificent. Carnot. 

Prince George. Martel. 

Mars. Jaurégquiberry. 
Illustrious. Brennus. 
Cesar. Masséna. 
Jupiter. Poltava. 
Hannibal. Petropavlosk. 
Hero, Sevastopol. 
Trafalgar. Tri Sviatitelia. 
Royal Sovereign. Rostislav. 


As they stand the British fieet has an advantage in quality and 
uniformity, and would almost certainly win—especially against allies. 
But the coal of the British ships cannot last for ever. Vessels must be 
detached to fill their bunkers every fortnight or three weeks at the very 
outside. Of the British eleven two would probably be absent at any 
given moment. “ I have no means of maintaining a constant blockade 
but by thus detaching to keep our water up,” wrote St. Vincent in 
1798.’ For water we may now read coal, and with two ships detached 
from our fleet there are very distinct possibilities of defeat. Nine 
against eleven represents precisely the odds which Nelson confronted 
at Trafalgar, just as the two detached ships represent the six ships 
detached by him for water before the battle. The greater size of our 
vessels recalls the fact that he was superior in three-deckers. Else- 
where the conditions will be numerically similar. In 1805 there were 
reasons why we could win against odds: do such reasons exist to-day? 

The first reason in 1805 was the utter inefficiency of the Spaniards. 
They were brave, but they were not seamen. The Russian navy of 
the present date is an unknown factor, an untried force. It is almost 
impossible to suppose that the Admiralty can have accurate informa- 
tion as to its fighting value, for the source from which such infor- 
mation could be drawn is not evident. We have—it sounds almost 
incredible—no permanent naval attaché in Russia. Sevastopol and 
Nikolaiev are visited once a year by the British officer who has at 
one and the same time to watch all European navies. It might be 
supposed that we should have a captain in St. Petersburg, a captain 
in Berlin, and a captain in Paris, but no such thing. That would 
add a few hundred pounds to the estimates. Our intelligence depart- 
ment, though worked with meritorious zeal, is hopelessly inadequate 
and understaffed. Hence it follows that our knowledge of the Russian 


(1) Admirals’ Despatches. (Record Office.) Mediterranean. Vol. 17, 72. 
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navy at headquarters must be mostly guesswork and conjecture. We 
might and should have retired naval officers as consuls at the Russian, 
French, and German naval ports, and should so obtain information at 
little or no cost, without any ungentlemanly espionage. This point 
again we neglect. 

So far as is known the discipline is good in the Russian navy ; its 
officers are able and scientific, though, since the recent great expan- 
sion of the fleet, there have been complaints in the Russian press that 
men of very inferior education are being admitted ; its blue jackets, 
largely recruited from the Finnish population, are good seamen, and 
find no difficulty, when not serving in the Russian navy, in obtaining 
berths in our merchant service; its ships are, on paper, well designed 
and heavily armed ; its artillery is exceptionally powerful and up-to- 
date, now that the old slow-firers are being replaced with quick-firers. 
Its manceuvring power is a point on which there is no information 
attainable. Instances of gross corruption and peculation have recently 
been detected at Sebastopol, and that all is not so good as appears on 
the surface, may be conjectured. It is said that two battleships in 
the Black Sea fleet are badly built and unfit for much service. In the 
case of the Sissoi Veliki,a terrible gun accident proved that certain 
obvious precautions had been neglected in the design of the heavy 
artillery. Such things may be straws showing how the wind blows, 
but it is unwise on our part, without conclusive reason, to write too 
much off the Russian Navy, because accidents occur and mistakes are 
made. As against the Russian Tchesmé, we have to set our Powerful, 
and the explosions in the Bouncer and Galatea prove that we are not 
immune from mischances. There is every reason to suppose the 
Russian Navy of to-day far superior to the Spanish Navy of 1805. 
It, at least, has trained seamen in abundance to man its ships, and 
these Spain wanted in 1805. 

A second reason for our victory in 1805 was the complete paralysis 
of the French Navy, through the loss of its best officers in the Revolu- 
tion, and the tremendous shock which had been dealt to discipline. 
The French Navy of our own day is admirably officered and admir- 
ably manned. No real fault can be found with its officers, except that 
they are generally too old.2. They are scientific, well-educated, and 
practical. We are too disposed to regard them as mere theorists, but 
this view is hardly tenable in the face of facts. An example of their 


(1) The loss of the Gangut is said to have been mainly due to defective workmanship, 
But since the accession of the present Czar, I am informed by a trustworthy authority, 
ships have been well built, and in some instances very severely tested. Certain compart- 
ments, for example, in one of the Oushakov class of battleships, were filled with water to 
prove the resisting power of the bulkheads. The ship stood the test well. 

(2) In the Mediterranean, however, the French commander-in-chief is five years 
younger than his British rival. 
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skill may be given from Ze Yacht of January 15th. When the Dupuy 
de Léme was steaming at 174 knots to take the place of the 
unhappy Bruix at Kronstadt, the honour of France depended 
upon her successful voyage. She entered the Great Belt, a sinuous 
and difficult passage full of shoals and islands, in the darkness 
of night, with a Danish pilot on board. The waters of the strait are 
usually crowded with shipping. The pilot requested that the speed 
might be reduced to allow him to make out the various lights. The 
captain refused, and, when after some minutes the pilot declared that 
he could not be responsible for the safety of the vessel, or continue to 
do his duty, took command himself and carried the ship through 
without accident. This was a fine piece of work, and shows at least 
that French officers are, when the occasion demands, good and daring 
navigators. I have watched French torpedo boats mancouvring on a 
difficult and rocky coast with splendid dash and skill. In the per- 
formance of evolutions, it is a commonplace that the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet cannot be surpassed—even by a British fleet. In fact, 
the French Navy has regained the position which it held in 1780, 
when it was said “ whether it was due to .. . the great attention 
which of late years the French had paid to the education of the 
naval officers or to the discipline of their marine, it is certain that 
they manceuvred with their fleet very superior in style of seamanship 
to what they ever before exhibited.”* Their Northern fleet is not so 
good as the Mediterranean, since it is not at sea throughout the 
winter, and thus does not serve the rude apprenticeship which falls to 
the lot of our Channel squadron. 

In the future war, our fleet and not the French or Russian, will be 
the ill-officered one, and this, not because the British naval officer is 
bad or indifferent, but because there is not enough of him. In the 
two most important grades of lieutenant and sub-lieutenant we are 
still hopelessly behindhand. The numbers for the Powers are :— 


England. France. Russia, Germany. 
Lieutenants . ° » 968 756 598 390 
Sub-Lieutenants . . 278 585 287 165 


Actually, France has 1,341 officers in these grades against our 1,246, 
and this, though her fleet is only half the strength of ours. If we 
observed the proportions she maintains, we should have 1,500 lieu- 
tenants and 1,000 sub-lieutenants. As we stand, we are at least 600 
lieutenants short.? In our ships on active service we have 818 lieu- 
tenants, to a total of 37,500 officers and seaman. In our naval ports, at 
home, we have only 425 lieutenants to 46,500 officers and seamen, or 
40,000 when deductions are made for the boys under training. 
(1) Beatson, v. 65. 


(2) It is noteworthy that towards the close of the French war we had 3,200 lieu- 
tenants on our list, with a personnel of 140,000. 
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Obviously, the 425 lieutenants will have to be increased to 900 or 
1,000 if the fleet is to be properly manned. 

Whence are the 500 extra officers to come? In the Naval Reserve 
are 225 lieutenants, or sub-lieutenants, who have done twelve months’ 
training with the fleet. On retired pay and half-pay are about 480 
of these officers, some 100 of whom might be employed—though for 
the most they are men rusty in their knowledge, past active work, 
weary of the service in which it has been their hard lot to spend the best 
years of their life without satisfying ambition or obtaining promotion. 
The gap which would still remain would have to be filled by the 
promotion of the younger warrant officers, of whom 200 or 300 would 
be moved up. Such a step would show that now, as in the great 
days of old, a career was open to talent, and that the boy who had 
entered through the hawse-hole could climb to the loftiest eminence 
of rank. The keenness and enthusiasm which would thus be infused 
throughout the ranks would be a full compensation for social diffi- 
culties in the ward-room. But though our warrant officers are 
splendid men—immeasurably superior to the glorious scoundrels who 
filled their place in the fleet of 1805—they would be the first to own 
that it would be difficult to find in their ranks, 200 or 300 suited for 
the lieutenant’s work. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
our mobilised fleet—as distinguished from the standing or peace- 
service fleet—will be officered in a very scratch manner, and will take 
weeks or months to become thoroughly efficient. Furthermore, to 
commission our whole fighting force will exhaust all our reserves of 
trained officers, whereas France, Russia, and Germany will not need 
to draw upon their reserve list of officers for mobilisation. This is 
largely because, whilst adding steadily to the numbers of long-service 
men and boys, we have not correspondingly increased the lieutenants’ 
list. Since 1894 20,000 men have been added, but only 162 lieu- 
tenants, instead of 330, the number necessary to maintain the propor- 
tion of 1894. Yet in 1894 we were exceedingly short of lieutenants. 

Nor do we stand altogether well in the number of trained seamen 
available, when reserves are taken into consideration, though of late 
years our position has immensely improved. On the active list the 
numbers are for England and the three Powers :— 


England. France. Russia. Germany. 
Seamen and Boys . 84,185 41,670 38,000 21,200 
Marines . ° . 18,000 —_— 14,000 1,200 


Besides this we have 4,200 coastguards, 11,000 naval pensioners 
under 55 and available for service, and 27,000 comparatively un- 
trained Naval Reservemen, giving us a reserve of 42,000 men. 
Available for sea service in the active category are, with all deductions 
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made, about 88,500 men. The force required to take our fleet to sea 
is 110,000, this necessitating a call for 22,000 men on the reserves, 
and leaving about 30,000 men and boys to fill up the losses of battle. 
In the opinion of good officers outside the Admiralty the reserve 
should be at least 70,000 men strong, as an immediate expansion of 
the fleet would be necessary. Warships would be bought by the 
Government ;’ steamers would be taken up and armed; and at the 
same time the present Naval Reserve could not be wholly withdrawn 
from the merchant service and the carriage of our food and manu- 
factures made over to aliens. In the American War of 1778-83, we 
offered rewards to British seamen, then plentiful in American ships, 
who brought such ships into our ports. It is interesting to discover 
that hostile ships were carried into Liverpool and Bristol. Our 
adversaries might apply the same measure to ourselves. 

In the past the conditions were reversed. We had a small active 
force with an almost unlimited reserve, which only showed signs of 
expansion under the terrific and protracted strain of the great war 
with France. France, on the other hand, had an active force of about 
the same size as ours, but only a small reserve. Undoubtedly, as Mr. 
Hannay has pointed out in his excellent life of Rodney, the want of 
trained officers and men crippled the French navy towards the close 
of the American war, and may even explain its defeat in the West 
Indies by Rodney. Such a want will be felt in a future war by 
England, not by France. 

A large long-service force, with a small untrained reserve, becomes 
an actual mobilisation, much the equivalent of a smaller short-service 
force with a large trained reserve. The amount of training is about 
the same in either case, but in the first it is unequally divided between 
the standing force and the reserve. France requires 63,000 men at 
the present date to take her ships to sea; that is to say she would 
need to draw upon her reserves for about 23,000 men. She has 
135,000 inscrits maritimes, who have all served from five to three 
years in her fleet. When all imaginable deductions have been made 
she has a solid total of 40,000 men in the prime of life available as a 
reserve. Half these men are always to be found on her coasts, being 
employed in the coast fishery, and can be called out without delay. 
Thus there is no reason to suppose that she will have to face any difficul- 
ties arising from want of men, whether in the hour of mobilisation or 
under the strain of prolonged war. Far otherwise is it with us. Our 
Naval Reserve, we have been told by Mr. Goschen, can only produce 
12,000 men in a fortnight. We are not told how these men are to be 
employed in our mobilisation scheme. Are we, for instance, going to 
wait for their appearance before sending our reserve ships to sea? 


(1) As against this may be set the fact that some of our ships will certainly be under- 
going repair, and so be unavailable—at first. 
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Then our mobilisation cannot be completed in a fortnight.’ Or, are 
we going first of all to man a certain number of ships with our long- 
service bluejackets and pensioners ; and then, after these ships have 
perhaps gone to sea, do we intend to recall them, and re-distribute 
their crews, assigning to each ship a quota of Reserve men while with- 
drawing from each ship a quota of long-service men? The perplexities 
and confusions of such a course are obvious. Or, are we finally going 
to send the ships last on the mobilisation list out with crews composed 
entirely of Reservemen ? In that case there will be infinite possibility 
of disaster. The conclusion appears to be irresistible that our Reserve 
is deficient in three respects—numbers, training, and readiness. 

To meet these objections certain changes have been made by the 
Admiralty in the organization of the Naval Reserve. We are giving 
six months’ training to a certain number of Reserve men—characteris- 
tically the estimates do not tell us how many; probably, by the First 
Lord’s statement, 1,200 or 1,300 annually. At this rate, if the 
British Empire exists at that date, we shall have a trained Reserve 
in 1918 or 1920. We are also recruiting from the ranks of the 
fishing population, and we are enrolling men who, after twelve years’ 
service, leave the navy, and who are, in the highest sense of the word, 
trained seamen. Something, if not very much, is being done. But 
no serious attempt has been made to face the question of the manning 
of the merchant service—a question with which the provision of an 
adequate reserve is intimately connected. Admiralty and Board of 
Trade bandy to and fro the unhappy mercantile marine, each telling 
the other that the matter concerns the other. Meantime the security 
of the country is imperilled. The number of aliens is fast increasing, 
and, with a sublime disregard of every national interest, German, 
Dutch, French, and Russian pilots are permitted to learn the pilotage 
of our waters. If the Labour party wishes to join hands with the 
growing body of naval reformers here is the opportunity. What sort 
of an organization for national defence must be ours which neglects 
such important matters ? 

One would suppose that the Committee of National Defence—a 
nebulous body, one of our innumerable shams—would have taken 
steps to bring the Admiralty and Board of Trade, collectively and 
severally, to reason. It has existed, I believe, for two years, and one 
would really be interested to know how often and for how long it has 
met. It has failed of its own initiative to reorganise the army ; it 
has permitted the naval works at Gibraltar to be unreasonably 
delayed ; it has not intervened to compose the squabbles of the army 


(1) This is supposing that the Naval Pensioners can produce 10,000 men fit for 
service, and that the other 12,000 men required to man our fleet comes from the Naval 
Reserve. If the pensioners cannot produce 10,000 men fit for service thore will be yet 
more delay. 
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and navy with regard to bits of land which one or the other wants. 
It should have laid down for us a sound national policy, independent 
of party considerations, in the matter of defence, but beyond one or 
two vague utterances of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Balfour, it 
has told us nothing. To do nothing in silence and secrecy seems to 
be its master aim. It is composed of amateurs, not of soldiers or 
sailors. Quite recently branches of the Navy League at Toronto and 
Auckland put forward proposals for the formation of a Colonial Naval 
Reserve. Though these proposals have been endorsed by officers so 
distinguished as Sir John Hopkins and Lord Charles Beresford, the 
Admiralty, eager to show that, in the spirit of Mr. Robertson’s boast, 
it has never adopted a single suggestion of the Navy League, promptly 
proceeded to shower a cold douche of disingenuous excuses upon the 
Colonial branches, reckless of every imperial interest. The Committee 
or Council of National Defence did not venture to intervene. Here 
was a case in which men of political insight might and should have 
overridden the objections of ultra-Conservative routine. But the 
same incapacity to take a bold resolution, which marks our conduct of 
foreign relations, seems also to mark the management of defence. 

In 1805, our material was generally better than the French. 
Faulty masks, sprung yards, weak ironwork and rigging were less 
often found in our fleet than in that of the allies. Does the same 
truth apply to-day? Within certain limits it does undoubtedly, but 
it may be questioned whether we do not reckon too much on the 
defects of our neighbours’ ships. We have a distinct advantage in the 
uniformity and seaworthiness of our modern fleet, though it does not 
appear that we build better ships than well-organized navies—the 
German, for instance. As against France we have an excellent 
designer in Sir W. White, whom we have consistently employed. 
France possesses a man of equal capacity in M. Bertin, but she has 
looked askance at him—with what result her modern fleet shows.' 
We have unrivalled resources for the manufacture of steel and iron; 
our large outlay on the navy enables us to lay down batches of ships 
at a time; and, further, we have a certain practical business-like 
capacity which neutralises in some degree the defects of an illogical 
and thoroughly faulty system. France, on the other hand, has to 
pay more for her raw material ; she cannot afford to lay down three, 
four, or six battleships at once; and she has in the past committed 
the great fault of building slowly, and altering or remodelling her 
ships whilst on the stocks. She is now remedying the last two mis- 
takes. Six large armoured cruisers, of identical type, are to be laid 
down this year and completed for sea in 1900. Ships are actually 

1) So she looks askance at M. Lockroy and Admiral Fournier, just as our English 
Cabinet looks askance at Lord Charles Beresford—all three being enemies of routine. 
M. Bertin is now, however, being employed to design ships for the French navy. 
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being built faster, and alterations in design during construction have 
been strictly forbidden. Moreover, in spite of many grave disadvantages, 
France has in the past produced types which, in the general opinion 
of foreign naval designers, are unrivalled. The Dupuy-de-Léme, for 
instance, stands almost alone amongst the cruisers of the world for 
her perfect equipoise between attack and defence. Though our 
ostensible policy in naval construction is to wait and see what ovr 
rivals are doing, and then to reply with ships better than theirs, it 
cannot be said that we have done so in her case. At a time when 
large armoured cruisers were everywhere coming into fashion, we 
deliberately set our faces against progress and laid down eight huge 
protected cruisers, seven of which are still incomplete. If these 
cruisers had been fast enough to overtake the auxiliary cruisers, which 
are now building for Germany and Russia, we could have found no 
fault. Unfortunately they are not. And in the number of our 
cruisers we are falling behind. Since the Naval Defence Act we have 
only laid down 41 vessels of this type to the Dual Alliance’s 43. 
Meanwhile it should not be forgotten that, in the largest and fastest 
class of ocean steamer, our mercantile marine is losing ground. In 
1894 we had seven such vessels of 19 knots or more, to the German 
five, the Russian two, and the French one. In 1898 we have only 
eleven to the German nine, the Russian six, and the French one. 
Germany already owns two steamers which must be considered 
capable of showing a clean pair of heels to anything that we have 
afloat. The Admiralty and the mysterious Council of Defence might 
well give a little attention to this most important matter. Yet our 
cruiser programme for the present year only reaches the modest total 
of four, and of these four not one can be expected to catch the Kaiser 
Withelm der Grosse or the Kaiser Friedrich.’ The immense importance 
of an adequate supply of cruisers should not be forgotten by us in the 
centenary year of Nelson’s victory of the Nile. Both he and Lord 
St. Vincent were constantly calling for more frigates. 

When comparing British and foreign material, deductions should 
be made in our case for the large number of ships still equipped with 
muzzle-loading guns. It used to be said that they would have to 
meet vessels with armaments as indifferent as their own, but such are 
ceasing to exist in foreign navies. France has recently re-armed, or 
now intends to re-arm, the battleships Courbet, Redoubtable, and 
Dévastation, and the coast-defence ships Caiman, Requin, Indomptable, 
Terrible, and Furieux. She has reconstructed and greatly improved 
the Formidable and Baudin. On our part we re-armed the Bellerophon 


(1) How seriously we have lost ground in 1897—98, as against France and Russia, 
can be seen from the fact that on the ship-building votes for 1887—1897 we had an 
advantage of £3,343,000, or say 6 per cent. ; whereas, owing to the engineers’ lock-out 
and the low ship-building vote for 1898, this advantage has declined in the present 
year to £1,450,009, or 24 per cent. 
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many years ago, and more recently the Devastation, Thunderer, and 
Rupert. We have also to some extent re-armed the Alexandra. No 
one disputes the fact that, at moderate cost, the Devastation and 
Thunderer have been made into very serviceable ships. Yet a similar 
vessel, the Dreadnought is being re-boilered without being re-armed, 
just as the Monarch and Sultan were pulled to pieces, given new 
engines and boilers, but left with their old guns, after hundreds of 
thousands had been spent upon them. A policy of half-measures is 
rarely wise. To keep the old ships as they are and spend the money 
upon new construction is defensible; to lavish large sums on them, 
and leave them, in the great essential of armament, just as they were 
in 1880 or 1875, seems absolutely inexcusable, with the lesson of 
Manila before us. 

One of the most important points in any navy is the battle train- 
ing, the education in strategy and tactics, given. It is practically 
certain that our fleets will have to face constant night attacks by 
hostile torpedo boats at the outset of war. Yet we do not practise 
these things in our manceuvres—rarely even in our standing squadrons 
—though week after week the French Mediterranean and Northern 
fleets rehearse such exercises. A distinguished British officer, Captain 
May, not very long ago, wrote two remarkable papers on tactics, 
concluding with an appeal to authority to establish a tactical school 
or college, answering to the French higher naval school and similar 
institutions in Germany and the United States. His appeal has so 
far been fruitless. As a nation we are apt to despise knowledge and 
to believe that somehow or other “tout se débrouillera”’ on the day 
of battle. Confidence in ourselves is good and wholesome, but it 
should not lead us to forget the fact that science has a way of taking 
a terrible revenge upon those who despise her. 

Few things are more striking than the contrast between the British 
and German admiralties. In England we protest that the fleet is 
quite strong enough, count in every obsolete ship, reckon every 
possible man, admit no deductions, frown upon attempts to interest 
the nation in the navy, refuse information, compose returns in the 
most unintelligible and unattractive form. In Germany the admiralty 
is its own Navy League, remorselessly strikes off ineffectives, makes 
every deduction, attempts to enlist the sympathy of the nation, showers 
information upon all who seek it, and circulates diagrams by the 
Kaiser. We may feel a certain pride in the reflection that in 
England the impulse comes not from above but from the people. 
But if we are wise we shall also feel a certain uneasiness. The 
officially conducted propaganda is more likely to further a definite 
policy and to avoid mistakes. In the long run the German admiralty 
manages to get its own way. The additions sanctioned by the 
Reichstag will make the German navy the third in Europe in point 
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of numbers. In quality it is already second to none. Perfect 
organization, clearly defined responsibility, good material cheaply 
constructed, admirable and zealous personnel are its characteristics ; 
“ full steam ahead ”’ its watchword. 

The considerations which I have given render it impossible to 
believe that we could at the present time confront with success an 
alliance of the Three Powers. In the future we shall be less able 
to fight them, since they are increasing their navies faster than we 
are increasing ours." As against an alliance of France and Russia 
we could probably hope for victory in pitched battles—though here 
our margin of safety is perilously small and is not increasing. But 
we have yet to see whether we could protect our commerce and at 
the same time watch the enemy’s battle-fleets. The danger to this 
country would be economic, owing to the rise in freight and insurance, 
if the enemy made many captures. Against France isolated, there 
could be little question as to who would win. Yet even then we can 
expect no such uninterrupted series of triumphs as fell to our lot 
between 1793 and 1815. If we had the help of Japan we could view 
with more equanimity a naval war with the Dual Alliance. Even on the 
supposition that we are strong enough already, a wise national policy 
would strive to win us further aid, and to secure trusty allies, on the 
principle of the old French proverb “ trop fort n’a jamais manqué.”’ 


H. W. Witson. 


(1) The battleships and cruisers laid down by the four Powers, or now projected, are 
for the years since and including 1895—98 :— 


Battleships, Cruisers. 
England . . ° ° ~ 30 
France . e ° e e 6 17 
Russia . e ° e - = 8 
Germany . ‘ ° - § 11 


Up to and including 1889 the figures for England in battleships are 32, and in cruisers, 
83; for the Dual Alliance, battleships and coast defence ships, 35 (8 small, 5 moderate- 
sized), and cruisers, 48. The loss of the Victoria may be set against the loss of Gangut. 
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AxrHovucGH not as yet an alternative subject under either the English 
or the Scotch code, political science is supposed to have taken its place 
among the class-subjects of the day, and ought, according to Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, to be made an endowed and examining school of the 
teaching University of London that is still to be. Perhaps it may 
explain to us, “ more Fabiano,” the evolution of political parties, and 
unravel the great puzzle of their position and prospects in England 
to-day. Freeman’s adage that history is the politics of the past and 
politics the history of the present, does not carry us very far, because 
in politics there are no real parallels, but one can say with Professor 
Gardiner that “ the unity of a representative body ” or party “is not 
to be preserved merely by the enforcement of its forms.” 

The present state of the Liberal Party is paradoxical. In the two 
Houses of Parliament it is flabby, divided, and almost impotent. In 
the constituencies it is showing considerable activity, and, in the 
counting of heads, is, if the figures of bye-elections go for anything, 
pretty well as numerous as it has been any time since 1885. On the 
face of it this is a situation of real gravity, and, were it not for the 
political genius of the people and the deep-rooted Parliamentary 
traditions and habits of the electorate, it, might bring with it social 
and national difficulties and dangers of no small import. In those 
foreign countries, where a thin veneer of: Parliamentarism covers a 
natural tendency to revolutionary methods and one-man rule, it 
would imply an unhealthy condition of the public mind and a stormy 
future for the public constitution. In Great Britain it can be dis- 
cussed with the equanimity that springs from a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the democracy very different from the panic-stricken 
apprehensions of “ shooting Niagara and after.” 

The particular features are, in fact, without precedent. During 
the long Tory domination that covered the Great War and lasted 
till the Reform Bill, the weakness of the Whig opposition in Parlia- 
ment accurately reflected the weakness of the party in the constitu- 
encies, only less among the peer borough-owners than among the 
county freeholders, whom the French Revolution had forced into a 
fanatical belief in the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” and the glories of 
the British constitution. The Liberal ascendancy of the middle- 
classes during the third quarter of this century did not prevent Her 
Majesty’s opposition being at least as great a force inside the walls 
of Westminster as they were outside. In fact, it was then that the 
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education of the old Tory Party was proceeding, which, under favour- 
able circumstances, has made possible the long coalition rule of the 
last two decades. In Disraeli’s parliament, as it has been called, from 
1874 to 1880, there was undoubtedly a good deal of dissension among 
the Liberals, followed by a distinct detachment of the Radical tail, in 
which Mr. Chamberlain took a leading part, from the official leaders 
of the Party, who acted under Lord Hartington; yet the voice of the 
opposition was loud enough on the platform, then established as the 
seat of power, and towards the end of it Mr. Gladstone embarked on 
his great campaign. From 1880 to 1885 the Fourth Party made 
things hum, to use a slang expression, all round, and, although the 
inspiration of Tory Democracy was wholly derived from Lord Beacons- 
field—leaving out of account his forerunners of the eighteenth century 
as merely of historical interest—it was during those years that, by 
the agency of the Primrose League, called into existence in 1883, and 
in other ways, the new Conservative Party obtained its lasting hold on 
the country. Even in the days of Liberal decadence, after the Home 
Rule split, a different spirit prevailed. From 1887 to 1892 every 
platform ran with what Lord Salisbury has called the “ dreary drip 
of dilatory declamation,” and the fights over the Crimes Act of 1887 
and the Parnell Commission were as bitter and as prolonged as any 
of which Parliament, up to that date, had experience, and were only 
surpassed by the debates on the Home Rule Bill of 1893. Mr. 
Gladstone was still the head, not only titular but, like some 
voleanoes, occasionally eruptive, of the Liberal Party, and his name 
was, to a diminishing extent, the war-cry and the pass-word of 
the somewhat factious following that identified itself with his name, 
much as Mr. Gladstone condemned such a designation as contrary to 
the spirit of English public life. In 1895 there came the débacle of 
his party, and the final disappearance of Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
from the proceedings of Parliament. 

That the Liberal Party is now beginning to recover itself is the 
result of many causes, most of them accidental and none of them due to 
political design or to any party leading of the brigades into which the 
Parliamentary Opposition is divided. In the House of Commons the 
most remarkable fact in our political development is the ubiquitous 
growth of the system of groups, which have for long prevailed in nearly 
every other legislative assembly. Among supporters of the Government 
the real lines of demarcation are not those which might be supposed to 
exist between Conservative and Liberal Unionists. If such have had 
any reality since 1892, they have been practically effaced now, with 
the quaint exception of Mr. Leonard Courtney, who is, as he ever has 
been, a law unto himself. Apart from him, there are many Conserva- 
tives who are more Liberal than any Liberal Unionist, and few Liberal 
Unionists who are one whit ahead of the most orthodox of Conserva- 
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tives. Groups, however, of Ministerialists have been formed on mani- 
fold principles. There is a Service group of officers who have served, 
or are serving, in the army or navy. There is a mixed or hybrid 
Colonial group of those who believe they have special knowledge of 
colonial problems and are specially representative of colonial interests. 
There is even a Chinese group, the exact attributes of which it would 
take the /iterati of Pekin some time to decipher. It is not contended 
that these groups are to be taken too seriously, as they have never 
yet carried their independence as far as the division-lobby, but they 
represent a tendency to particularism, which is sufficiently formed 
to be in evidence in the well-drilled ranks of the right, even 
if self-advertisement has been their main characteristic so far. It 
is otherwise with the groups on the left of the chair, which are based 
on real or national diversities. The Irish Nationalists have long 
formed a division, subdivided into three sections, with a complete and 
separate Parliamentary organization. Scotch Liberals, for many pur- 
poses, act in common, and the Crofters’ representatives in particular 
show a considerable solidarity, but they have never separated them- 
selves from the Liberal Party or its official wire-pullers, nor is it likely 
that they will for some time to come, especially as among themselves 
they are in nowise agreed on the expediency of Scotch Home Rule, 
for even those who subscribe to a confession of faith in the principle 
are by no means at one as to the time or manner of its application. 
In fact, the majority would probably be satisfied by the transfer of 
private Bills from the Parliamentary to some such a local tribunal as 
is now proposed by the Lord Advocate. With the Welsh it is far 
different. ‘The Welsh members have formed themselves into a new 
party, with an elected party leader, and they act together with prac- 
tical unanimity; there is only one dissentient to their Committee 
system. They have a definite programme of agrarian legislation, 
and have planned a very large scheme of self-government. All the 
more advanced among them, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, are in 
favour of a national movement similar to the Parnellite rising, and 
of obtaining their objects in the House of Commons by much the 
same methods and the same machinery. If they are possessed of the 
necessary strength of purpose and thickness of skin, they are bound to 
become a formidable element of disunion in the Liberalism of the 
future, and it must be remembered that the actual catastrophe of 
1895 was mainly their work. That it would have occurred soon 
was certain, but it was equally certain that the struggle for existence 
might have been prolonged by the Liberal Government of that day 
had it not been for the unfriendly tactics of the Welsh Party. 

It is not difficult to realise how difficult and disturbed will be the 
tenure of any Liberal administration which has to rely on the com- 
bination of all or the greater part of these national groups. Of the 
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Trish, two out of the three, that is to say, the followers of Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Healy, are almost sure to be in the characteristic 
attitude of opposition to every Government, no matter what its colour 
er platform. The Dillonites will make their support dependent, not 
‘only on the acceptance of Gladstonian Home Rule as defined in the 
Bill of 1893, but also on its absolute priority of place. It will have to 
be the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, and they will 
ask that it shall be held like a pistol to the head of Parliament. 
Home Rule first and the rest nowhere, is their card of the race, but 
that it will come off no politician in his senses can imagine. We can 
go further and say that no self-respecting ministry will assume office 
to live from day to day upon the fluctuating and, often, offensive 
support of a congeries of Irish factions. As for the Welsh Party, it 
is quite possible that they, to use an American phrase, may be per- 
manently placated by a reasonable assurance of legislation on land 
tenure. If not, though relatively few in numbers, if they come to be 
irreconcilable, or even cantankerous, the Welsh members could almost 
certainly bring any Radical Government of the future speedily to 
grief. At present, the Labour group is weak and well under control, 
but it seems likely, looking to their attitude in other countries, where 
they have adopted a frankly socialistic attitude, that this subordination 
will not be of long duration. Once let the Returning Officers’ 
expenses at elections be paid out of the rates or taxes, and a new 
independence would become at once apparent on the labour bench. 
To say this is not to carp at its occupants, but to point out the 
inevitable result of making members depend for their election upon 
the party purse, and the correlative effect of this condition ceasing to 
exist. In the next Parliament, however, as in the present, the “direct 
representatives of labour” will probably reject the tactics of the I.L.P., 
and give a general support to official Liberalism. Thus, in the 
House of Commons, the Liberal Party is of many colours and diverse 
texture. In the country, on the other hand, it has a tendency 
towards renovation on the old lines. An explanation is neither com- 
plicated nor curious. In the first place, the figures of the poll show 
that at the last General Election the overwhelming majority of 
Ministerialists was due, in great part, to the deliberate abstention of 
Liberal voters. A certain turnover there was, but it was not very 
large in its sum total, whilst-it was spread over the largest area 
possible, as a result of careful organization and the alliance of a 
variety of interests—all threatened or endangered by Radical hostility. 
In the three years, which preceded it, there was produced a maximum 
of irritation—which every Government must, by the necessities of its 
legislative programme, produce to some extent, and reformers most of 
all—with a minimum of legislation on account of the unprecedented 
boldness of the House of Lords. ‘This irritation tends to subside as 
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the fever of excitement passes away and things assume their proper 
proportion in the political ordering of affairs, and the alienated 
groups of electors return, not intact, but in considerable numbers, to 
their old allegiance. 

It is to the present, rather than to the past, as examples without 
end have taught us, or to the future, as enthusiasts would have us 
believe, that the average citizen looks for his party preferences. 
Wellington’s maxim that the best general is he that makes the fewest 
mistakes, is especially true of party fortunes. Of benefits received, 
not one voter in ten takes any account; of obligations imposed, not 
one voter in ten is ever forgetful. An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth remains the political principle of the market place, and, 
perhaps, to this sort of hostility a Conservative Government is more 
open than any other if it leave the beaten track and launch out in 
dangerous waters. ‘Nous sommes trahis” is immediately the cry of 
the aggrieved interest, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
filled a number of small employers and small capitalists with a dis- 
gusted and revengeful disposition, whilst it has not won over the 
regular trade unionist, who votes by the ticket of the Congress. Then 
there comes an impetus of a different kind. There is no doubt but 
that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule, with its certainty of 
Catholic ascendancy over the Protestant north-east of Ireland drove 
into an antagonism, which, if it was not in all cases open hostility, was 
at least unfriendly indifference, most important divisions of Noncon- 
formist electors, and even to this day, where they are gathered 
together, there is a frequent attempt to decipher the late Mr. Spur- 
geon’s oracular and somewhat contradictory sentences on the one side 
or the other. As distinct from the regular sectaries, the Unitarians, 
under the headship of the late Dr. Dale, full of an admiring pride 
in Mr. Chamberlain, as one of their great names, have been 
doubting everywhere, and in the Midlands decidedly anti-Gladstonian. 
Of late, these various denominations, which Mr. H. A. Jones proclaims 
in The Liars to form “the soundest part of England to-day,” have 
been largely induced to reconsider their political attitude of “go as 
you please’ by the Education Acts of last year, holding as they do, 
for the most part, that the religious training of the children should be 
left to the voluntary agencies of the churches and conventicles. Con- 
sequently, in the late elections they have been playing a more 
prominent part, and the political parson is likely to be more on the 
warpath in the near future than he has been since the Home Rule 
cleavage. 

In the county of London there have been peculiar forces at work 
making for the consolidation of Liberal opinion. Most capitals, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, for example, have been very hotbeds of 
political growths, often the very furnaces of political incendiarism, 
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but London has, from the decentralisation of sentiment, which is so 
far more important than the decentralisation of government, had a 
vastly different character. Always the purse, often the brain, never 
the heart of England, to use the apt definition, London has been 
principally distinguished for its political apathy, and it requires very 
special circumstances to alter an attitude which naturally makes for a 
reactionary policy, in that it is averse to any disturbance of the 
existing order of things. It is the “jingling of the guinea,” or 
rather of the £ of rateable value, that is most likely to stir the quietists 
of the Metropolis, and it was soon perceived that “ tenification,’’ with 
its possibilities of tenifying the rates as well as the administration, 
meant ruin to the dense quarters, to whom the East End question is 
of far greater interest than the Eastern question, because it is one of 
closest self-interest. 

Two explanations have been given of the decline in the Govern- 
ment’s popularity since the General Election, which, different as they 
are in gravity and extent, are, to my mind, equally groundless. The 
first is said to be the general dissatisfaction with the want of purpose 
and firmness of their foreign policy, particularly in the Far East, and 
the second is the irritation of the canine cranks by the dog-muzzling 
orders of the Board of Agriculture. To couple the two grievances 
together is a descent from the sublimity of empire to the infinitely 
little of the parish pump, but not presenting a greater contrast than is 
frequently afforded by the procedure of the House of Commons in one 
afternoon, when it turns from the partition of Africa to the conduct 
of an Irish post-office or the misconduct of a Scotch sub-sheriff. Is 
there any widespread jingoism abroad that protests against the pacific 
and conceding spirit of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy ? If there 
be, it is certainly not vocal among the bulk of the electorate, and the 
agents at bye-elections are not aware of its influence. At the ban- 
quets of Chambers of Commerce and political associations there is no 
doubt a good deal of bellicose and uncompromising talk ; in fact, 
Lord Charles Beresford and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett deliver 
themselves daily by speech or letter in this strain, but the number of 
citizens who are anxious to fight for any causes that have yet arisen 
are few and far between. There are certain principles and responsi- 
bilities which the Peace Society itself knows full well that even its own 
members would violate their creed to uphold, just as the missionary 
fights now in Central Africa, and, outside their necessarily narrow 
circle it is easy to imagine any number of provocative challenges 
which would elicit a ready answer from a generation which is full of 
the pride of possession, and has known nothing of the meaning of 
national war and national emergency. 

The men, however, pictured by the Prime Minister, who want to 
fight everybody and take everything, may be met in the club or the 
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Stock Exchange, making up for the paucity of their number by the 
stridency of their shouting, but constitute no considerable part of the 
body politic. On the whole it is very dubious whether a single Con- 
servative has voted against a Conservative candidate on account of the 
want of success in foreign affairs. The other issue may have been 
more in evidence, and Mr. Walter Long told the House the other 
night that if his muzzling orders could be withdrawn; bye-elections 
would resume their normal course, that is to say, would revert to the 
figures of 1895; but as the complainants have been mostly old ladies, 
still waiting for female suffrage, it is improbable that the votes of the 
“ dogs’ friends ” have as yet affected the colour of a single seat. 
There is always and there always will be a certain swing of the 
pendulum, which means that a certain type of citizen is always dis- 
contented with the Ministry of his choice, either for what they do or for 
what they leave undone. “If they had taken my advice,” says one ; 
“if they had not taken somebody else’s,” says another. This shifting 
fringe is always attached to the opposition, and every political meteor- 
ologist makes allowance for its presence. In the same way he 
reckons that three-quarters of the average poll is constant and 
invariable. Every baby, we know from Mr. Gilbert, is born a little 
Liberal or a little Conservative, and partial mistakes commonly arise 
from calculations much too far in advance of the traditional habit of 
mind. During the late Parliament, a statesman, who is in himself a 
mine of political information, prophesied that it would be the last in 
which there would be a Liberal Party, and that in the constituencies 
the old Radical organization would give way before the pressure of 
disciplined labour. In Parliament national and class groups, have, 
it is true, partially supplanted the old system of dual division, but in 
the country, save in a few exceptional boroughs, it remains a ques- 
tion of blue and yellow, kites and crows. The rank and file go 
through their battalion drill as of old, yet things are not quite as 
they seem. In the counties it is almost as much of a surprise to 
find a landowner of any position among the Radicals as a singing bird 
in South Africa, and, if there be one in a district, he is either afraid, 
from prudential motives, to take any prominent part in public affairs, 
or else, where his indépendence or vanity brave the ordeal, not of 
fire but of ice, he is made president of every local Liberal Associa- 
tion and elected to any office that he cares to hold. Nothing better 
demonstrates the clinging to the old-fashioned ideas of the average 
Radical than the anxiety to maintain some connection, however 
slight, between the democracy and thé man of substance “with a 
stake in the country.” In those county divisions, where the species 
of Liberal squire is altogether extinct, recourse is had for leadership 
to the small manufacturer or principal shopkeeper of the county town, 
but in the proportion of ten to one the party organization is com- 
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posed of labourers and artisans, so as nearly to approach the hori- 
zontal separation of parties by classes, which every thinking man 
deplores and would do his best to avert. 

In the typical borough the state of things is somewhat different, 
for the Radical Party still retain a fair leavening of the “ gig-men,” 
the middle-class people, who are, by their antecedents and sectarian 
sympathies, retained within the fold of the party whips. Even here, 
especially in the north country, there is always going on a secession 
of the small employer, who is alarmed for his daily bread by the 
programme of industrial innovations, proclaimed from the house-tops 
of every city that is selected for the annual meeting of the Trades’ 
Union Congress. Just at present there may be a slight back-eddy 
on account of the recent proof furnished by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act that “ socialistic” legislation is not the belonging of one 
party in the commonwealth, but this will lose its current again before 
long. The gradual transmigration is accelerated by every large strike 
or lock-out of workpeople, in that both sides are brought into a 
conflict which cannot but leave bitter recollections behind it, and is 
always likely to harden a temporary into a permanent antipathy— 
the Engineers’ lock-out of last year is said to have had that effect ina 
marked degree. Nothing is more certain than that in these days 
community of commercial interests far outweighs all other ties. In 
the boroughs and their divisions, therefore, the Associations and Com- 
mittees are more and more falling into the hands of the labour leaders 
and the labour organizations, and it is a significant fact that three of 
the successful Radical candidates at recent bye-elections have been the 
nominees of trades’ unions, and, in each case, the invariable alienation 
of middle-class support makes it certain that they must have been 
elected by a purely class vote. Whether this assimilation of Liberalism 
to Labour policy may not in the end have a fatally prejudicial effect 
upon the fortunes and even the existence of the historic party remains 
to be seen, but any process of that kind, with its possible resultant, 
will be slow and gradual. As it is, old forms tend to conceal new 
conditions, and the Radical Party through the country has profoundly 
altered its attitude of mind towards social problems, and it is not 
easy to say wherein their popular conception of social remedies differs 
from that of Fabian or I.L.P. 

As it is with the organization of the party, so it is with the choice 
and supply of Parliamentary candidates. In many cases the old 
pattern cannot be obtained ; it has been bought up by the rival firm, 
so recourse is had to the second best. In order of demand comes, 
first, the popular local candidate; second, the good carpet-bagger ; 
third, the indifferent local candidate. The first class being a non- 
existent quantity in nearly all county, and many borough con- 
stituencies, the sole available description is the gilded carpet-bagger, 
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who is sent about with a varying balance-sheet of profit and loss, 
from one end of the land to the other, but even of these there is 
but a limited parcel, and, speaking generally, the party is aftlicted 
with a sore want of decent names to put forward for local acceptance. 
It seems improbable that for some time to come there will be any 
marked change in this regard. A party, the local management and 
composition of which depends almost entirely upon the various grades 
of manual labour, can find little money “on its own,” for the heavy 
expenses of registration and machinery, so that they fall almost wholly 
on the shoulders, always assumed to be of elastic breadth, of the 
candidate himself. Besides, you have the constant in-draught of public 
and private subscriptions, from which, as some published letters 
have recently borne witness, politicians of every kind suffer in 
common. The Radical candidate bears, in addition, a heavier load 
of personal attendance than his opponent. In the absence of local 
leaders of light or distinction, he is the only “draw” and the only 
resource for the yearly round of public meetings, which, if they are 
less of an attraction than they were ten years ago, are none the less 
incidents to his contract of service. The pecuniary obligations may 
be lightened by a modification of the absurd and costly system of 
registering voters under a dozen statutes that now obtains, but to 
relieve their adversaries of a tax that oppresses them far more than it 
does their own supporters, is an unlikely, and would be a stupid, 
thing for the ruling party todo. The eternal want of pounds and 
pence is very much against the permanency of any Liberal revival. 
Even more, lack of candidates of the “ fit and proper ”’ variety and 
lack of local effort, are stumbling blocks in the way of a Radical 
restoration, more difficult to remove than platform or leaders. 

How the programme of the next election is to be framed seems to 
be a more or less academic discussion, not likely to enter largely into 
the practical plan of the Opposition. The Newcastle Programme 
was originally a casual and accommodating collection of resolutions 
passed at conferences and congresses all over the country, and, if it be 
carefully examined, it will be found that a good deal of it has already 
passed into enactment. As for what remains over, it will be not so much 
a counsel of perfection, as a menu of small dishes, resembling those 
of a table d’héte breakfast in an American hotel, any one of which can 
be picked out and thrown, according to his peculiar appetite, to the 
Cenberus of the given place and hour. No Liberal candidate any 
longer treats the report of the National Liberal Federation for the 
year as a confession of faith to which he is bound to subscribe, and, if 
there were a lingering inclination so to act among a certain number 
of ardent souls, it was effectually stamped out by the famous decree 
passed last autumn in favour of universal female sffrage. The next 
election will be fought, not on the ground of legislative promises, but 
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of critical protest. Mr. John Morley lately made a sort of half 
prophecy that foreign policy would be the arena of the contending 
hosts, but, as there is a considerable dissension in his own party as to 
the point of attack, that is to say, whether it is to be delivered from 
the little England or the greater England position, it is unlikely his 
lead will be largely followed. It will probably be an all-round 
attack, such as Lord Lyndhurst was wont to wind up the Parliamen- 
tary session with in his day. All their acts of omission and com- 
mission will be denounced with reverberating energy, from John 0’ 
Groats to Land’s End. The soundest policy of an Opposition is to 
oppose, not to propose, and the Party that has wandered in the 
wilderness for so many years may have a glimpse of political wisdom 
at this century’s close. Of the want, or, rather, uncertainty of 
leadership much is sure to be made by the advocates of the Govern- 
ment, for it will continue to serve as the current chaff of the Unionist 
platform. To the minds of most Liberals it is not a matter of much 
moment whether the leader is formally chosen now or three years 
hence. ‘Time is settling the question for them. Sixty-five is the age 
of compulsory retirement from the Civil Service, and although Mr. 
Gladstone furnished the exception to that, as he did to almost every 
rule, it is most dangerous to entrust the active work of Party leading 
to any man above a certain age, and who is past his best work. The 
risk, amounting to a certainty, of chronic indisposition, alone doubles 
the difficulties and halves the ability of the Party in office. It is 
necessary, too, that the leader of the Liberals of the next century 
shall be in communion with the sentiments and ideals of the rising 
generation, not the embodiment of departed schools and worn-out 
creeds—and the better part of Liberalism is not more in favour of 
social reform than it is of Imperial advance. There is but one 
possible man. 
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II.--THE LEADERLESS LIBERALS AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


Tue headless tails of the Liberal Party have recently been showing 
signs of new life. During the last few weeks the discussion in regard 
to their leadership has been resumed in a diplomatic and tentative 
fashion. For some time past the controversy provoked by that 
delicate and embarrassing topic may be said to have been suspended. 
Now, however, it is being revived. We have had various intimations 
that influential persons are of opinion that “something should be 
done.” About a month ago, the quondam leader of the Liberal 
hosts was invited to meet a number of political friends at a dinner 
party given by Sir James Kitson at the Reform Club. This announce- 
ment was followed by suggestive paragraphs in which we were told 
that Lord Rosebery was to be sounded as to his willingness to resume 
the leadership of the Liberal Party. As that gathering was private, 
little is known concerning what took place. The invitations sent out, 
however, left hardly any doubt as to the object of the meeting. Some 
days after Sir James Kitson’s party met at the Reform Club, Lord 
Roseber y entertained a number of his supporters at one of those 
dinners which usually precede a change in English Parliamentary 
life. During the past month there have also been intimations that 
the leadership of the Opposition was to be discussed at meetings con- 
vened by those who are understood to speak for the “advanced ” 
Radicals. While the truth of such rumours has been denied, there 
is no doubt that the condition of their party is causing much concern 
among those Radicals who, though they may not openly acknowledge 
Sir Charles Dilke as their chief, are influenced by his counsel. It is 
probable, however, that the difference of opinion among a section 
of Radicals will induce them to regard the leadership as an open 
question, upon which individuals will be allowed complete freedom 
of action. No doubt some of the reports in circulation as to what 
has taken place between Lord Rosebery and prominent Liberals are 
premature, but it is fairly certain that we have now reached a stage 
at which the mutterings of months may become the policy of the 
hour. Over two years ago—in August, 1895—the relationships then 
existing between Lord Rosebery and influential Liberals were discussed 
in this Review by the present writer. Asa Radical, I then ventured to 
say that Lord Rosebery united the Party better than any other man, 
and that whether it was “in office or out of it, he must continue as 
leader.” Much has happened since 1895, and the supporters of Lord 
Rosebery may justly claim that the soundness of their views has been 
demonstrated by events. 
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The General Election, which took place during the summer of that 
year, was followed by an ominous silence in regard to the leadership, 
though it was known to be a burning question. At last that silence 
was broken by Lord Rosebery himself. In the beginning of October, 
1896, when the agitation occasioned by the Armenian atrocities was 
at its height, he addressed a letter to the chief Liberal whip, in which 
he stated that he found himself “in apparent difference with a con- 
siderable mass of the Liberal Party on the Eastern Question,” and 
he went on to say that “ the leadership of the Party, so far as I am 
concerned, is vacant, and that I resume my liberty of action.” He 
spoke at Edinburgh a few days after that letter was written, “ not as 
leader but as a free man.” The speech in which he set forth the 
reasons that compelled him to take a step which he deeply regretted, 
will still be remembered. It was a straightforward and courageous 
utterance, and his allusion to the causes that had made his position as 
leader irksome, went home to the hearts of those who heard it. But 
he said little about the discreditable intrigues which were directed 
against him. His self-respect would not allow him to occupy a 
position which was titular rather than real. The manly peer declined 
to be treated as a mere figure-head, and his abdication showed a high 
sense of dignity. 

The position which Lord Rosebery resigned has not been filled. 
That in itself is significant of much. His speech at Edinburgh made 
it clear that his views on the Eastern Question were shared by a 
majority of the Liberal Party. He was against isolated intervention 
on the part of Great Britain, maintaining that such action on her 
part would lead toa European war. The courageous expression of 
his views was most opportune, and undoubtedly did much to 
strengthen the hands of Lord Salisbury. 

Recently there have been many signs of a growing confidence in 
Lord Rosebery, and abundant evidence that his critics have spent their 
force. His name has been received with marked approval at Liberal 
gatherings, and the cry “down with the Lords” has been accom- 
panied with “ cheers for Rosebery.” The wire-pullers noted that the 
speech delivered by the ex-Liberal chief during the progress of the 
London County Council election was effective. It is probable that 
they over-estimated the value of that deliverance as a means of 
securing votes for the “ Progressive ” candidates. But there is no 
doubt that it was regarded as a serviceable oration from an elec- 
tioneering point of view, and, as the business of party organizers is 
to discover what is popular, it is not surprising that Lord Rosebery’s 
prospects should be improving, and that the future of the Liberal 
Party is considered to depend upon him being chosen as its leader. 

Thoughtful men of every shade of political opinion, who may not 
agree with the system of Party Government which prevails in Great 
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Britain, see that its evils may be neutralised by a balance of forces, 
and are therefore anxious that the Opposition should be delivered 
from a state of chaos. On the other hand, those persons who look 
upon the strife of political parties as a mere struggle for personal 
supremacy between rivals, consider that, owing to the Liberals being 
leaderless, the rules of the game are set to one side. It might not 
be true to say that their sense of fairness is offended—for they seldom 
possess that quality—by the drawbacks which the absence of a leader 
imposes on the Opposition ; but so long as the present state of affairs 
continues, they feel that the interest with which they follow party 
conflicts is not likely to be gratified. Hence they would welcome 
such a restoration of the balance of strength as would make what 
they call a “ good fight ” possible. Thus it is probable that the man 
whom Mr. Gladstone practically nominated as his successor, wilh 
shortly get another opportunity. 

But more weighty reasons are causing important sections of the 
public to look to Lord Rosebery. The growing feeling in his favour 
will cause the Little Liberals much annoyance. ‘This section of the 
Liberal Party, which is sufficiently numerous to justify the use of a 
capital letter in the adjective which describes it, will no doubt do 
its utmost to make his selection impossible. As the victim of their 
splenetic attacks is sensitive and high-minded, their tactics may be 
successful for a time. Nothing except a strong sense of duty, we 
may rest assured, will induce Lord Rosebery to resume the position 
he resigned, and he will only do so on the understanding that he has. 
the support of a decisive majority of the Party. He will refuse to 
be the choice of a clique. In his position we have an apt illustration 
of the advantages and disadvantages which attach themselves to men 
of his order. On the one hand, the peer who succeeds to a title is 
the possessor of privileges which are at variance with the principles 
of representative government, but on the other, many of those 
privileges are found to impose irksome disabilities. The peer of 
public spirit who would have preferred to start even with his fellows 
in the race for fame, finds himself born to a distinction he has done 
nothing to earn, and is hurt at discovering that he is the object of 
envy. Should he desire to serve his countrymen, he finds that he is 
cut off from useful spheres of labour. Lord Rosebery, more than 
any other man of his class, has shown how these obstacles may be 
overcome. He is a sincere and able advocate of democratic principles, 
who desires to break down the prejudices against his order by curtail- 
ing its privileges. He has repeatedly declared that the reform of 
the House of Lords is the next great task to which the Liberak 
Party should address itself, and in dealing with this subject he 
considers, and rightly considers, that his position as a member of the 


Upper House should give weight to his words. He does his best to 
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forget that he is a peer and to remember that he is a citizen, and his 
breadth of outlook, his conceptions of statesmanship, place him far 
above the pinchbeck democrats who are among his detractors. 

Sir W. Harcourt, of course, is Lord Rosebery’s only rival. 
Probably Sir William never stood higher in the estimation of his 
followers than he does to-day. He has a splendid record as a fighting 
politician. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement gave him an opportunity for 
displaying his powers. Upon the whole, he may be said to have risen 
to the occasion. In regard to the management of business especially, 
he has shown that he knows how to make the most of the blunders 
committed by his opponents, and he has exhibited a mastery of detail 
and a debating power which have won the admiration of his followers. 
They appreciate the value of the services which he has rendered to 
his Party. After all, however, there is a feeling that there is a hollow 
trick behind his greatest triumphs. Lord Rosebery has had no such 
opportunity of displaying his powers as has fallen to Sir William. 
Yet the Liberals—even some of the Little ones—are turning to the 
peer. Several who once supported Sir William’s claims to the leader- 
ship have now discovered that he is too old. Yet a kindly solicitude 
inclines them to think it hard that their champion should not be 
Premier for once—if an opportunity should present itself. Influential 
Nonconformists are strongly in his favour, and the temperance party, 
of course, have not forgotten that Sir William, notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory attitude of many of his followers, including Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, still clings to his faith in Local Veto. This enables him 
to retain the confidence of an important section of opinion. It is now 
generally agreed that Sir William’s bearing has greatly changed for 
the better. Those who once thought him ill-natured have discovered 
that he is a big-hearted, kindly man, whose aggressive pertinacity often 
disappears behind a broad Falstaffian smile. Yet the odds against his 
being recognised as the authoritative leader of his Party are increasing. 
His record begets or strengthens the suspicion that an adroit Party 
politician may not be a statesman, and he is therefore felt to be 
impossible. 

The confidence reposed in men of Lord Rosebery’s stamp is dis- 
tinctly encouraging from many points of view. It is hardly going 
too far to say that the set made against politicians of the type to 
which he belongs, during recent years, has been one of the most 
disturbing signs of the times. The power possessed by the political 
organizations of both the great parties makes it eminently desirable 
that the country should retain the services of independent men who 
pursue politics from a sense of duty. It is gratifying to note that 
the clap-trap which consists of harping upon class distinctions is not 
so misleading as it is meant to be. Still, the misconceptions which 
prevail in regard to rank make themselves felt. The hostility shown 
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to Lord Rosebery in certain quarters is based upon prejudices which 
are in direct conflict with the principles of democracy. Few of the 
terms used in public controversy are more repulsive than the jibes 
occasionally thrown at the peers by the noureaur riches, who delight to 
push the poor patrician to one side, and annoy him by displaying 
their shining sovereigns, fresh from the Mint, so to speak. Yet the 
cotton lord or the coal owner, who has made money quickly, buys an 
estate as soon as he can afford to do so, in order that he may take his 
place beside that aristocracy he professes to regard with contempt, or 
by spending a portion of his wealth by contesting elections on behalf 
of his Party, secures a prefix to his name, preparatory to ending his 
career as a member of that Upper House which he formerly denounced 
asan anachronism. This is the type of Little Liberal who is most 
disposed to question the sincerity of Lord Rosebery’s desire to reform 
the House of Lords! But the politician who has not only a full purse, 
but strong convictions, is in a position to render the State some service. 
To him politics is not a species of commercialism by which honour, or 
something which is considered its equivalent, is to be bought for a price. 

Lord Rosebery’s influence in the country has been strengthened by 
his having kept himself clear of the factions. If he should return 
to the leadership it will not be owing to his having looked to the 
Little Liberals, but because they have looked to him. He has taken 
no notice of their cabals, Nor has he ever been closely identified 
with the caucus. He may recognise that organizations for electoral 
purposes are necessary, but his attitude towards them suggests that 
he is fully alive to the evils by which they may be accompanied, and 
that he is aware that the resolutions adopted at the gatherings held 
under their auspices, often set forth an identity of view which is 
unreal, artificial, and misleading. Nor has Lord Rosebery any confi- 
dence in political mirages like the Newcastle Programme. Though 
he is understood to sympathise with some of the projects which are 
regarded as attempts at what is described as social legislation, he has 
never countenanced the expedients by which it is sought to unite 
what are vaguely termed the “ Progressive ” forces. He has accorded 
no favour to those proposals which, apparently, are based on the 
assumption that if we were allowed to rob each other we should all 
become rich, and he does not think that “ equality of opportunity ” 
is to be attained by binding the arms of the strongest instead of 
by strengthening those of the weakest. Nor does he believe that 
what is compendiously described as the Labour question will be solved 
by the adoption of measures that would only result in putting one 
discontented class in the place of another. 

Lord Rosebery has been the object of much misrepresentation, but 
he has maintained a dignified silence. Various attempts have been 
made to discredit him in the eyes of the industrial classes. But there 
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is no reason to suppose that workmen are unduly suspicious of men of 
wealth, even if they are patrons of the turf. The propaganda of the 
Independent Labour Party, which many regard as an attack upon the 
“rights” of property, is rather a protest against the insincerity of 
those politicians who put Party before principle. Recently we have 
heard little of Lord Rosebery’s connection with the turf. As the 
criticism which it provoked proved to be ineffective, it is not surprising 
that the persons who employed it have ceased to fire what they found 
to be blank cartridges. Some time ago, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Balfour's partiality for golf prompted much ill-natured comment. 
But in England, the statesman who finds pleasure in the pursuit of 
popular pastimes does not suffer in the estimation of the public by 
doing so. Indeed there are persons who look upon such conduct on 
the part of the statesman as a note of character, rather than as a sign 
of levity. At any rate, those sections of the community who live by 
daily toil are not likely to find fault with a politician because he 
derives enjoyment from recreations which they themselves pursue. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, on April 15th, 1896, in referring 
to the causes which led to the Liberal defeat in 1895, Lord Rose- 
bery said he had never believed in the “long list of reforms ”’ adopted 
by the Liberal leaders in 1891, and that he thought it a “ strategical 
mistake to attempt to condense the creed of a lifetime into the mani- 
festo of the moment—and it is one which the Liberal Party is not 
likely to repeat.” It is long since Lord Rosebery saw that many of 
the projects, which led to the disruption of the Liberal Party, would 
-have to be abandoned. It is now thought that the choice of him as 
leader would show that there was a definite intention to lighten the 
ship, and that his selection would lead many of the Liberal Unionists 
to return to the fold. The prospect of bringing about such a re- 
union as would make a vast addition to the strength of their Party, 
especially to its finances, would, of course, be welcomed by the 
Liberal organizers. It is believed that we have reached a point when 
the olive-branch could be effectively held out to those who were 
unable to accept Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The action of the present 
Ministry has, it is thought, severely tried the allegiance of the Liberal 
Unionists, who, it is assumed, find themselves being made parties to 
a species of class and sectarian legislation which they detest. But it 
is questionable whether many of those who follow the lead of the 
Duke of Devonshire, would be so ready to forget the way in which 
they were denounced as renegades and turncoats, simply because they 
found themselves unable to support Home Rule. There is little doubt, 
however, that there are Liberal Unionists who would be ready to bring 
an irksome alliance to an end. For the sake of serving one com- 
manding purpose, they became parties to an arrangement which, by 
the very nature of the case, called for continual compromise, and 
which made them liable to misrepresentation at every turn. 
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Though Sir W. Harcourt and his henchmen have scoffed at the 
numerical weakness of the Liberal Unionists, the wirepullers know 
that the opinion that supports the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain is largely undemonstrative, and that its influence is not 
to be measured by mere numbers. Many dissentients never openly 
proclaimed their dissidence. In almost every constituency there are 
to be found men who have dropped out of public life who. were active 
Liberals before the split took place. As they are known to be men 
of high character and strong convictions, their attitude has hada 
powerful influence in their neighbourhood, and their silence has 
meant more than the voluble advocacy of other men. It would bea 
distinct gain to the Liberal Party if influential citizens of this type 
could be induced to return to its ranks. Why, it is being asked, 
should they be prevented from doing so by differences that are more 
imaginary than real? But, as they could not be expected to accept 
the leadership of Sir W. Harcourt, the men who work the “ Liberal ” 
machine are turning their attention to Lord Rosebery. It is doubtful 
whether his selection would justify the anticipations of the election- 
eering experts, but it is certain that his straightforward utterances 
would influence many who would flatly refuse to listen to the unctuous 
appeals of his rival. 

But national purposes rather than electoral probabilities are causing 
prominent Liberals to look to Lord Rosebery. When affairs abroad 
are critical, we somehow realise the difference between a Party 
politician and a statesman. Liberals feel that, so far as foreign affairs 
are concerned, Lord Rosebery is the only man amongst them to whom 
the nation will pay attention. His is the only voice heard by those 
deeply interested in international affairs. Other men may be as well 
informed, but their words lack an authoritative ring. By the 
exercise of discretion, Lord Rosebery has acquired a power which 
enables him to make an effective appeal to all sections of the com- 
munity ; although his experience, comparatively speaking, has been 
short. While he is not a Jingo, he has taken no pains to conceal his 
dislike of the waspish ways of the Little Englanders, whose tactics, 
instead of tending to preserve peace, sometimes strengthen those 
prejudices and suspicions which favour an aggressive foreign policy. 
It is felt that Lord Rosebery would be the man for acrisis. It might 
be found, of course, that his powers have been over-estimated, but all 
the same the fact remains that great things are expected from him. 
His influence is the product of a wise reticence. He only speaks on 
foreign affairs when he has something to say, and when he does so, 
he addresses the nation. Even if the hopes he inspires should not be 
justified by his subsequent career, it is nevertheless encouraging to see 
the people ready to trust a statesman because they feel that he holds 
a brief, not for a Party, but for the Commonwealth. 


W. L. Sronarr. 
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III.—POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 


Tuere is a stir in Scottish Liberalism; only just perceptible, indeed, 
and not necessarily a certain indication of revival, yet a distinct 
movement out of the stagnation that has affected the party during 
the past few years. The signs of life are, it is true, partly negative 
of progress, but they are none the less on that account proofs of 
vitality. Thus there is a breach between the leaders, with whom 
are the central Caucus, and the majority of the minor wire-pullers, 
who claim to have the rank and file behind them; the rift is 
not less wide than it is in England, although the Executive of the 
Scottish Liberal Association has not followed the example of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation in disowning responsi- 
bility for the programme which has hitherto been the gospel of the 
whole party. This quarrel may not be a symptom of perfect health 
in the body politic, but it is unmistakably a sign of life. Again, the 
secession of the Scotch Whip from the Executive of the Liberal 
Association does not seem to make for reunion of the sections which 
are at issue; and considering the circumstances of his withdrawal, it 
may even appear fatal to any hope of the restoration of discipline in 
the party. Yet it is significant of progress that Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
has been forced out of the false position which he has occupied as an 
“ official’? member of an organisation no longer controllable by the 
leaders. His action may, probably does, prove that the old, comfort- 
able relations between officialism and Scottish Liberalism, which pre- 
vailed in the days when Lord Tweedmouth twisted the Caucus round 
his little finger, can never be restored, and that, therefore, Scotland 
cannot be counted upon as the stand-by of any Liberal Administra- 
tion run on the old lines. One may not be able to foresee a useful, 
or indeed possible, life for Scottish Liberalism divorced from the 
Whip’s office, but the cutting of the painter is at least evidence of 
vitality. Then there is the call that has been addressed to Lord Rose- 
bery from Scotland to resume the leadership. It is not very loud, 
nor very general, but it has been uttered, quite apart from the accla- 
mations with which men of all parties hail his every word and deed. 
It is, at all events, a mark of dissatisfaction with the present leadership 
of the party, and is doubly significant in that it comes from that 
section of the party which is identified with officialism. True, the 
rebels who have got the upper hand in the Scottish Liberal Associa- 
tion have condemned Lord Rosbery’s foreign policy, and might not 
be disposed to take him back, except under stringent pledges with 
respect to land legislation and the like. But again, this sign of the 
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times, double-sided and equivocal like the others, is equally suggestive 
of quickening in the party. 

At the present moment, however, the Liberal Party in Scotland is 
in the same helpless, hopeless condition as at the close of the General 
Election in 1895. Nothing whatever has happened to revive faith 
in its creed, or to attract recruits to its standard. On the contrary, 
its prospects of regaining its old ascendancy are worse by two 
distinctly ponderable circumstances — the opposition which the 
representatives in Parliament offered last session and this to the 
“equivalent”’ subsidy given to the Voluntary schools, and the growing 
tendency of caucuses to declare in favour of Federal Home Rule, and 
to put purely Irish Home Rule in the background. Both circum- 
stances have alienated the Irish voter in the southern and western 
constituencies. Mr. Thomas Shaw, ex-Solicitor-General, the pride and 
risen hope of one of the Presbyterian sects, made himself conspicuous 
by his condemnation of the Voluntary schools grant ; nobody doubts 
that if his constituency were polled to-morrow the majority of five 
hundred by which he carried the Hawick Burghs in 1895 would fade 
away like smoke. The leading caucus in the West of Scotland the 
other day bravely grappled with the question of Federal versus Irish 
Home Rule, and only four members could be got to vote for giving 
preference to Ireland ; yet nobody dreamt of controverting the state- 
ment of one of the four, that the resolution meant the certain loss of 
the two remaining Liberal seats in Glasgow. It is impossible to 
escape the inference that the stirring of life which we have noted 
portends a preliminary deeper plunge into the valley of death. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? The Scots used to be taught that 
works were of no avail without a new heart. Well, give the fullest 
value to those signs of revivification just mentioned, and you cannot 
make out of them anything but a promise of progress towards some 
more definite end than Liberalism has had in view this long time ; 
they do not, save to a very limited extent, portend a new birth for 
Scottish Liberalism, the renascence of the old temper and morale as 
these were applied to the causes of the past. 

It is the literal truth that nothing whatever of the moral order has 
been imported into Liberalism since the last General Election. Let 
us hark back, then, to the causes that brought about the cataclysm 
that then befell the party. From the passing of the first Reform Bill 
down to 1886 Liberalism dominated the country as Nationalism now 
dominates Ireland. Only once between 1835 and 1874 did the Con- 
servatives hold more than one burgh seat. At the General Elections 
of 1857, 1859, 1865, 1868 they carried none, and their representation 
in the counties fell gradually from 14 to 8. At the first election 
under the second Reform Act the Liberal majority was 44 ; that is, 
the Liberal Party held 52 seats out of 60. Even the reaction of 1874 
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brought that majority no lower than 20. In 1880 the Conservatives 
lost the three burghs they had gained six years before, and returned 
to Parliament a paltry remnant of seven members, against 53 Liberals. 
The third Reform Act really bettered their position, for in 1885 they 
held ten seats, including one burgh and the two University seats. 
Then the tide turned. In 1886 the Liberal majority over Unionism 
fell to 14 ; and although in 1892 it rose again to an almost normal 28, 
in 1895 it sank to 6. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Parliamentary representa- 
tion accurately mirrored the prevailing opinions of the people. Mr. 
Gladstone was the god of Scotsmen long before he came to Midlothian ; 
they called him “ Wully,” just as they style Burns “ Robbie,” and 
just as they will never call Mr. Balfour “ Arthur.” Young men 
remember when at the Universities it was almost a reproach not to 
be a Liberal; now no Liberal need apply for the post of Lord Rector, 
the nomination to which lies in the hands of the youth of the classes 
and the masses who sit together, in not unequal proportions, on the 
College benches. University representation was created in 1868 ; in 
that year the Liberals carried both the seats; since 1885 no Liberal 
has ventured to contest either. Men’s memories are short, and the 
preponderance of Unionism over Liberalism among the educated 
classes has come to seem so normal that it is nearly inconceivable that 
there was a time, not very long ago, when Liberal clergymen, pro- 
fessors, and lawyers were as numerous as they are rare now; when 
Conservatives were a class apart, looked upon by the great bulk of the 
people as selfish defenders of their own property and rights, im- 
permeable to the light of reason, and holding their own in select 
counties only by a more or less unscrupulous use of territorial influ- 
ence. Take the case of the capital of the country. The law rules the 
roast in Edinburgh; the dominant class are professional men and 
their dependents. The city is now represented by two Unionists and 
two Liberals; from 1832 till 1866 the occasional Conservative who 
ventured to contest a seat led a forlorn hope. In 1847 three Liberals 
and one Conservative fought for two seats, and the Conservative was 
at the bottom of the poll, with 908 votes against 2,063 cast for the 
highest Liberal. In 1865 no Conservative entered the battle, which 
lay between four Liberals; and in 1880, when ex-Lord Advocate 
Macdonald (now Lord Justice-Clerk) stood against two Liberals, he 
polled only 5,651 votes against their respective totals of 17,807 and 
17,351. The political history of Glasgow is similar. Only once 
before 1886 did a Conservative secure a seat; in 1880 the lowest of 
three Liberals returned polled double the number of votes given to 
the highest Conservative—23,360 to 11,622. Now, the Unionists 
hold five out of the seven divisions of Glasgow ; and in the Bridgeton 
division, which Sir George Trevelyan carried against Mr. Evelyn 
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Ashley in 1887 by a majority of 1,401, Sir Charles Cameron last 
year narrowly escaped a beating at the hands of the Solicitor-General, 
who was in a minority of only 125. 

What is the cause or causes of this sea-change? Mr. Balfour has 
more than once suggested that Scotsmen, being slow to unlearn and 
learn, took more than half a century to forget the lesson taught by the 
“unhappy years of maladministration between 1800 and 1830,” and 
then began slowly to acquire “ the principles by which alone states may 
become great,” 7.c., the principles of Unionism. Let us look somewhat 
closely into this sequence. Does not Mr. Balfour attach too much weight 
to the influence of what he calls the maladministration of 1800—1830 ? 
Granted that the Dundas tyranny burned deep into the hearts of a 
liberty-loving people, and that the reaction therefrom in 1835 was 
enormous, it cannot fairly be maintained that the persistence of 
Liberalism in Scotland down to 1886 was wholly, or even very largely 
due to that reaction. There was a reaction in 1886; the figures seem 
to show that it had spent much of its force by 1892. It is unhistorical 
to assume that Scotsmen continued, consciously or unconsciously, for 
half a century to avenge the wrongs their fathers and grandfathers 
had suffered at the hands of Dundas and his kind by sending Liberal 
members to Parliament. Granted that the men who came through 
the Reform agitation were dogged, unteachable Liberals, because of 
Dundas to some extent. To keep their sons in the faith some other 
cause must have come into play. Probably they knew more about 
the maladministration of 1800—1830 than do the generation of to-day 
—which is nothing. But if they declined to learn the lesson of 
Toryism and persevered in their Whiggery, it was undoubtedly 
because Toryism could assault their reason with no argument, and 
could make no appeal to their interest of sufficient strength to turn 
them from the faith in which they were brought up, or to destroy 
their confidence in the lineal successors of Lord Grey and champions 
of the anti-privilege cause—Melbourne, Palmerston, Russell, and 
Gladstone. Mr. Balfour’s innuendo is that if Scotsmen had more 
nimble wits they would sooner have succumbed to the persuasive arts 
of Tory orators. Scotsmen would have laid themselves open to a 
graver charge against their intellects had they listened to the plead- 
ings of the Tories as they were up to very recent times. The writer 
must not be taken as entering a mere patriotic caveat against 
Mr. Balfour’s attribution of intellectual hebetude to his countrymen. 
His purpose is simply to get at the truth, which is somewhat obscured 
by Mr. Balfour’s insinuated identification of the Unionism which is 
so firmly seated in the country now with the Toryism which Scotland 
consistently resented for fifty years. Was Scotland slow in learning 
the lesson of 1885, for example? ‘There is no use in denying that 
Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to the Home Rule Party was nothing more 
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than the efficient cause of the cataclysm of 1886. Notwithstanding 
the clean sweep he made of the country in 1880 and in 18885, the 
Liberal Party was, though few discerned the fact, in a condition 
extremely susceptible to scission. Radicalism had got the upper-hand, 
and the Whigs began to be apprehensive of the extremes to which 
they might be led under the banner of Liberalism. For evidence of 
the truth of that conclusion one need only point to the rapid fusion of 
the two branches of the Unionist Party, which is nowhere more com- 
plete than in Scotland. Still, the fission of 1886 was brought about 
by instantaneous conversion, in Scotland and in England. Home Rule 
was the final cause. How, then, does Scotland compare with England 
in respect of the rapidity of its acceptance of the new light? Nine 
county and eight burgh constituencies in the former country, which 
sent Liberals to the Parliament of 1885, returned Liberal Unionists 
in 1886. That is to say, even if the two Conservative gains be left out of 
account, more than a fourth of the constituencies abandoned Liberalism 
for Liberal Unionism. In England and Wales the corresponding ratio 
was a ninth. The comparison scarcely bears out Mr. Balfour’s 
complimentary but superficial reading of the character of his country- 
men. 

It would be infinitely more profitable for him and his colleagues to 
weigh very carefully the cause which brought them so large—and, as 
Mr. Balfour believes—so permanent an accession of support from 
Scotland. The writer makes him a present of the admission that 
Liberalism in Scotland was almost ripe for fission before 1885. But 
he must maintain that Conservatism per se, as it was in 1885, had 
no magnetic power to draw to itself half-timorous, half-apathetic 
Whiggery. Who that knows the men believes that those ecclesias- 
tical Dissenters who were formerly Liberals to a man, but are now 
bulwarks of Unionism and among the staunchest champions of the 
Establishment, would have deserted the Liberal fold but for the 
moral shock which Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule ad- 
ministered to them? One here and there might have learned the 
lessons of Toryism ; the growing aggressiveness of the disestablishment 
faction might have alienated a few. But those who know human 
nature in general, and the Scottish ingeniwm in particular, will endorse 
the proposition that in all probability Conservatism and Liberalism 
would have retained their old relative proportions till this day in 
Scotland but for Home Rule. 

If Dundas made Scotsmen Liberals, their ecclesiastical polity 
helped largely to keep them so. Careless observers are apt to exag- 
gerate the democratic character of Presbyterian church-government, 
which is really oligarchical. But it must be fully conceded that 
political reform in Scotland was born in the Church. The Presby- 
terians agitated and fought for the right to elect their ministers long 
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before they gave a thought to the fact that the landlords in the 
counties were sending one of their own number to Parliament to 
serve their own interest, and that in the burghs the Parliamentary 
electorates were close, self-electing corporations. It is barely possible 
that if the Church had not split asunder on this question in 1843, an 
Establishment embracing virtually the whole people—except those 
Irish Roman Catholic immigrants who keep the rump of the Liberals 
of the West in their seats—would have acted, on the whole, as a 
Conservatising influence, and so would not have left the cataclysm of 
1885-6 so much to do. In effect one moiety of the Church revolted 
in that year against patronage and against the idea of State inter- 
ference with spiritual concerns, and set up a rival ecclesiastical 
organization independent of the State. Starting with this fund of 
Radical principles, thrown from the first into violent opposition to 
the territorial class, and drawing into weekly, if not daily, association 
with all the ardent, non-Conservative spirits not previously absorbed 
by the minor dissenting bodies, the Free Church became the backbone 
of Liberalism. The process by which it came to be a part of the 
Liberal machinery of the country was gradual. But from the first 
the idea which it represented was a potent leaven in the politics of 
Scotland. Its influence would doubtless have been greater had the 
development of the Church’s politics been more rapid; but in that 
case the reaction would certainly have arrived sooner also. The Free 
Church at the outset professed to be the true Establishment. Failing 
to vindicate its property to the title, it finally dropped the claim, and 
adopting Liberationism pure and simple, furnished the Liberal Party 
at once with an excellent war-cry, and with an army of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers and privates, always under arms and 
ready to fight for Liberal candidates everywhere. No social disability, 
be it marked, attached to membership of the dissenting bodies in 
Scotland. Only, the Established Church did not for many years even 
pretend to command the allegiance of half the Presbyterians in the 
country. Differing in no respect in ritual and creed from the dissent- 
ing bodies, it had all the appearance of a mere rival sect, unjustly 
favoured in respect of endowments. Its privileged position excited 
the antipathy of Liberals, and its alleged spiritual coldness enlisted 
on the side of its adversaries a considerable body of evangelical 
prejudice. 

At the present moment the Church is active and expansive. The 
decline of living faith has at once attracted to its folds the careless 
Gallios who have forgotten the covenants, depleted the army of its 
foes, and sapped their aggressiveness. The income of the dissenting 
bodies is stationary ; and their heavily-dunned members have begun 
to think that endowments are not such bad things after all, that the 
Establishment should be envied, not grudged, their possession, and 
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that it would be bad policy to throw them away, especially as the 
State, by the generosity of its subsidies for education, has amply 
supplied the want which disendowment of the Church was intended 
to meet. From whatever cause Disestablishment is, to say the least, 
in a state of animated suspension. Liberal candidates are not required 
to give more than a bare assent to the question—Are you prepared to 
vote for a Disestablishment Bill ? even if so much is asked of them. 
At the General Election of 1892, for instance, a Liberal majority of 
2,197 in a northern county was reduced to 80 simply and solely by 
aggressive work on the part of the Church, and in 1895 the Liberals, 
with a spurt, were unable to add more than 140 to this very incon- 
siderable plurality. Even more significant is the fact that Sir Charles 
Cameron, the author of the latest Scottish Disestablishment Bill, made 
no play with the subject in his fight for Bridgeton, and it is con- 
fidently asserted by those who are in a position to know, that if he 
had put it in the forefront of his programme, the old Liberal majority 
in the constituency would have been wiped out, instead of being only 
reduced to 125. It is true that a Disestablishment Council still 
carries on a propaganda of a sort, but its moving spirits are dissenting 
ministers, not laymen, and the laity has come to gravely suspect the 
bond fides of the disestablishing clergy who, in contradistinction to 
their flocks, do often feel that they suffer in social consequence from 
the privileged position of the Established Church clergy. The 
strength of this Council may be gauged by the fact that since the 
General Election its plan of campaign has been to convict the 
Liberal leaders of infidelity to their pledges to take up Scottish 
disestablishment seriously, and to rub this irritating charge into them 
by scattering the printed records of their promises broadcast over the 
electorate. Such strategical weakness can have no other source than 
the consciousness of defeat. 

It was, however, Home Rule that administered the death-blow to 
Disestablishment. The dissenting ministers as a rule stood by Mr. 
Gladstone, and so bought his adhesion to their dearest cause. The 
best men in their congregations joined the Unionist Party; such of 
them as had been Liberationists refrained thenceforth from association 
with the Disestablishers; a large proportion took an active part on 
the other side. The process of transference does not fit so closely as 
Mr. Balfour thinks into the category of pure reason. If he would 
condescend to a philosophical inquiry into the growth of Unionism in 
Scotland, he would certainly find a typical case in the disestablishing 
dissenter who turned Unionist, and is now to all intents and purposes 
a supporter of the Established Church. 

Home Rule not only lopped trunks off Scottish Liberalism, but 
blasted it to the heart. This is not a singular instance in politics of 
the unprofitableness of altruism, but it is the latest. And so far as 
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advocacy of Irish Home Rule by Scottish Liberals was unselfish, it 
not only deprived them of predominance, but sapped their faith and 
their activity. By the conditions of the bargain it thrust every other 
cause into the background; the party managers were compelled to 
temporise, to sacrifice a bit of the old programme here, a bit there ; 
the electorate lost belief in the gospel on which it had been nurtured. 
The people saw disestablishment, which they had held to be founded 
on the sacred principle of religious equality, made a mere pawn in a 
party game. Then the Unionists dished the Liberals of a pet fad 
by making education free. By the infusion of Liberal Unionism into 
Conservatism the sharp contrast between Radicalism and Toryism was 
so blunted that a man, carefully estimating their respective claims to 
his confidence, could not honestly pretend that his hereditary Liberal- 
ism bound him to adhere to his old party. Unionism attracted 
waverers and all subject to conversion because it afforded a safe if 
mainly negative footing, because it was openly antagonistic to certain 
doctrines which Liberalism was coming to believe in only by halves, 
because it was certain of itself, while Liberalism had been cast into a 
state of flux. Once upon a time Liberalism was the live cause in 
Scotland ; the sons of Liberals kept the faith as it was transmitted 
to them; active brains among the sons of Tories imbibed Liberalism 
for its rationalism. It is the other way about now; the Universities 
are witness. 

Again, when the Whigs hived off, the Socialistic wing of the 
Liberal Party acquired by the fact a prominence which it had not 
previously enjoyed. It contemptuously rejected the old programme 
to which the Rump half-heartedly clung, and set itself either to 
impregnate the party with its new doctrine, or to propagate it for 
the purpose of establishing a third party. For every intra-mural 
convert it has made it has probably frightened away another old- 
fashioned Liberal from the field. But it is unquestionably the live 
aggressive political force in Scotland just now. The Independent 
Labour Party avows its intention to smash the orthodox parties by 
turns. At the General Election in Glasgow it prevented the two 
successful Liberal candidates and one of the five successful Unionists 
from boasting that they polled an actual majority of the votes cast in 
their respective divisions. At the by-election in North Aberdeen 
two years ago 2,476 votes were registered for Mr. Tom Mann, against 
2,909 given to the orthodox Liberal candidate. No Unionist inter- 
vened here, for good and sufficient reasons. The highest Unionist 
poll ever known in the division never approached 1,000; the former 
member, Mr. W. A. Hunter, never secured less than 4,500. There 
could not have been an experiment in political science more free from 
obscuring conditions. Here was a constituency whose Liberalism was 
of positively unique purity, and about half the electors preferred a 
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Socialist to an advanced professor of the political faith which is still 
predominant, on paper, all down the East Coast. 

It would, indeed, be an exaggeration to say that Liberalism in 
Scotland is as sorely squeezed by Labour on one side as it is by 
Unionism on the other. The total Labour vote at the General Elec- 
tion was only 1°4 of the whole, and although it is of more profit to 
consider the North Aberdeen case, and the fact that in Glasgow, on 
which the Independent Labour Party concentrated its efforts, the 
proportion in 1895 was 4:7 of the whole, it must be admitted that 
Labour is neither well organised, nor to any great extent finally 
detached from Liberalism. The Labour vote is not demonstrably 
progressive. Yet it is impossible to miss the significance of the 
circumstance that it is most progressive in the eastern constituencies, 
always the last to receive new light, either native or imported. The 
ease of North Aberdeen has been mentioned. In Dundee, which, 
like Aberdeen, never in its history returned a Conservative, the 
Labour vote was almost quadrupled in 1895 as compared with 1892. 

Whatever be the cause or causes, the Liberal Party has ceased to 
expand ; it is not merely failing to make converts, it is not making a 
normal gain by the natural increase of the population. Take those 
constituencies on the East coast—the true “inexpugnable home of 
Radicalism ”—which are appreciably growing. Between 1886 and 
1895 the electorate of East Edinburgh increased by 25 per cent; the 
Liberal vote in the latter year was 5 per cent. less than in the former. 
In South Edinburgh the increase of the electorate was 37 per cent. ; 
the Liberal vote which failed to return Mr. Herbert Paul in 1895 was 
only between 2 and 3 per cent. larger than the vote with which Mr. 
Childers carried the seat in 1886. In the Leith Burghs the increase 
of the Unionist vote was 10 per cent. greater than the increase of the 
Liberal vote. Take two central and western groups of progressive 
burghs. In the Falkirk group the Unionist increase was 8 per cent., 
in the Kilmarnock group 32 per cent., greater than the Liberal 
increase in the same period. Take, again, an unprogressive east coast 
constituency, like Berwickshire ; the Liberal vote is, like the electorate, 
virtually stock-still; the Unionist vote has risen by 1,000, equal to 
S4 per cent., since 1886. 

Mr. Balfour is not to be blamed for attributing the growth of the 
Scottish Unionist Party in the House of Commons to absorption by the 
electorate of the truth as it is in Unionism, as a sole cause. He is, 
indeed, too apt to over-estimate the influence of pure reason on the 
ordinary intelligence. He would not, however, even in a gathering 
of philosophers, be scoffed at for his assumption, probable as we have 
shown it to be, that this is a permanent growth, ‘although Melbourne 
exhibited greater acuteness when he compared public opinion to a tide. 
But the Unionist policy, so far as it is practical, has been all along, 
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and is now, mainly negative. A pio’, then, we should expect to find, 
as a factor in the increase of the Unionist vote, a growing tendency 
to that political apathy which, p/ws a regard for certain interests, is 
Conservatism of the reactionary type. In effect we do find that 
Scottish Unionism has gained largely by the disgust with which the 
pranks of the Liberal Party have of late years inspired men who 
really loved progress, but sickened at the intrigues which seemed to 
be essential to its attainment. It is not so much a united party as a 
united opposition to a party which seems like to be hwried to any 
extreme by the desire for self-preservation. Granted that the chiefs 
and subordinate officers have the enthusiasm of faith, the recruits of 
the rank and file are largeiy negationist. Heredity has had time to 
come into play since 1886. The sons of the Dissentient Liberals of 
1885 are Unionists, undistinguishable from the hereditary Tories 
with whom they consort. A constantly expanding commerce in the 
large towns causes a continuous extension of villadom, and Scottish 
villadom, which was Liberal a decade ago, is Conservative now. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to depreciate the intelligence or the 
motive of the Unionist voters, old or new. Only, he feels bound to 
testify to what he knows of the morale of Scottish Unionism, to 
emphasise the facts that its strength derives from selfishness and 
timorousness, and that it is weak by reason of its lack of a positive 
policy and a definite creed. It would be idle to deny the plausibility 
of Mr. Balfour’s belief that “we shall see growing steadily in the 
future [in Scotland] those great principles which we know are not 
the principles of a class, are not the principles of a selfish minority, 
but are the principles by which alone states may become great, and 
by which alone that greatness may be permanently maintained.” 
The steady growth of Unionism in the west country is an indubitable 
fact ; in the west commerce predominates, there is freer, more general 
intercourse with England, and a more decided bent to Imperialism, 
as opposed to that narrow and reactionary Nationalism to which 
Liberalism threatens to tend by reason of its craving for an intel- 
ligible end and aim, capable of replacing the old-time objects of 
agitation which have been either attained by legislation, rendered 
invalid by the increase of apathy, or proved inconsistent with modern 
ideas. In the west men believe in Unionism because they think it 
spells stable commerce; the two most remarkable victories which 
Unionism boasted at the General Election were won by a shipbuilder 
and a coalmaster, in constituencies in which the balance is held by 
the workmen engaged in shipbuilding, coal-mining, and allied in- 
dustries. It cannot be pretended that the working men who gave 
that coalmaster and that shipbuilder their support have taken to their 
hearts for all time “the principles by which alone states may become 
great.”” But it may be fairly held that they were influenced by other 
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motives than gratitude to these particular “ masters’’—both well 
known for their fairness, sympathy, and generosity—and that they 
were easily enough persuaded to prefer to Liberalism which promised 
them nothing in particular that Unionism which promised them the 
conditions essential to continuous employment, and which they heard 
honestly professed by gentlemen whose intelligence they had seen 
proved over and over again in the concerns of daily life. But if 
Liberalism had been a living thing, these workmen would have voted 
for Liberals ; the prosperity of their industries still restrains them 
from joining the ranks of the Socialists. 

All the factors which have been shown to contribute to the growth 
of Unionism justify Mr. Balfour’s prognosis that “every future 
Unionist party may rely” upon it. The spread of luxury; the 
frittering away of intellectual interest which is the principal result of 
universal education; the decline of faith—which a Scotch clergy- 
man once described as a fall of the spiritual temperature; the 
change of balance between the number of those whose interest it 
is to keep what they have got and the number of those who have 
still something to get; the gradual merging of the latter class in 
Socialism and the consequent revulsion of purely theoretical Liberal- 
ism—all these circumstances promise stability to the party which at 
present supports Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. Conservatism has 
taken such a hold on Scotland during the past decade as the oldest 
inhabitant never expected to see. But it is not pure Toryism, and it 
differs somewhat from English Toryism. Mr. Balfour would do 
well to take note of that fact, and especially to mark that the Scottish 
Unionist is not an Anglican, and has deep-rooted prejudices in favour 
of fair play, which might, in certain conditions, produce a reaction 
towards Liberalism. Moreover, Scottish Unionism not only lacks 
cohesion, but is in some danger of losing prestige by allowing itself 
to be dragged at the heels of English Conservatism. For its salva- 
tion it needs a leader, and it has not yet produced a man. 

It is notorious, of course, that the Liberal leaders and managers 
have all along failed to grasp the strength of the social forces that 
they loosed against themselves when they followed up the last Reform 
Act by the surrender to Irish Nationalism. They have consistently 
professed to believe that “ it would all come right in the end.” The 
burden of their speeches during the recent recess in Scotland was that, 
though fortune was against them just now, they would never abandon 
the belief that the old principles of the party would prevail in the 
end. Not one of them appeared to appreciate the fact that a party 
cannot be remade without fresh material, and that their good old 
principles had not only, in their latest application, revolted a large 
class which was formerly a safe recruiting ground, but been proved 
incapable of attracting unprejudiced recruits. They insisted that 
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there was nothing for Liberals to do at this juncture but to criticise 
the deeds of their opponents. Their criticism has made no converts, 
but has, on the other hand, alienated the Irish voters whose support 
must be indispensable to them, unless in the inconceivable event of a 
complete break-up of the Unionist alliance. Their attitude is defen- 
sible, but it has involved them in the risk of being estimated by their 
old followers as mere opportunist “ outs,’ whose sole end in life is to 
supplant the “ins” in the administration of the country. It has 
produced a revolt—not very whole-hearted indeed or sure-footed, but 
still a revolt that is not to be suppressed by smooth words. At the 
recent Dundee meeting of the General Council of the Scottish Liberal 
Association (a fairly close analogue to the Derby conference of the 
(seneral Committee of the National Liberal Federation), the Execu- 
tive, then in perfect touch with the leaders, offered its guidance to the 
party in only two resolutions. One condemned the Agricultural 
Rating Act and the Voluntary Schools Acts. The other denounced 
with exceedingly gingerly vituperation the foreign and imperial policy 
if the Government, and specifically attributed the failure of British 
influence in dealing with Turkish misrule in Armenia and Crete to 
‘Lord Salisbury’s weak diplomacy.” The Council accepted the 
‘home ” resolution, and supplemented it with some positive pro- 
sramme-making ones. It would not have the foreign one at any 
price. An amendment was carried in which Great Britain’s connexion 
with the Concert of Europe was assailed in true “ forward” style, 
with the usual rhetoric about shame and humiliation, and Britain’s 
‘proud historical position as the friend of freedom.” That is to say, 
the Executive tried to run with Lord Rosebery, and avoid any pro- 
nouncement on foreign policy that might make against his return. 
The representative Council, as it were of malice prepense, took sides 
with the “forwards,” and practically vetoed any rapprochement 
between Scottish Liberals and Lord Rosebery. Then the Council 
took the bit in its teeth and adopted a programme. It affirmed its 
udhesion to the Newcastle Programme, brought up to date, and a little 
more, Federal Home Rule being substituted for the Irish variety; and 
declared that as an essential preliminary there should be “ a compre- 
hensive measure of electoral and registration reform and the abolition 
of the House of Lords.” And, finally, the meeting committed itself 
to the doctrines of the land reformers, who approved themselves, if 
not the ablest, at all events the most earnest of the delegates, pluming 
themselves, not without a show of reason, on having converted the 
Council to their creed. An equally significant incident of the con- 
ference was the defeat of a “ manhood suffrage ’’ amendment by an 
insignificant majority. The revolt was clenched soon afterwards at 
the mass meeting gathered in Glasgow to hear an address by Mr. 
Asquith, when the “old gang ” proposed one of their milk-and-water 
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resolutions, and had to suffer the humiliation, shared by the ex- 
Minister, of being outvoted by the supporters of a mction in favour of 
manhood suffrage. 

How are the leaders and their henchmen handling the rebellion ¥ 
Exactly as in England. Just as Mr. John Morley and others 
attempted to counter the programme-making of the Derby conference 
by either ignoring it or demonstrating its impracticability, the Execu- 
tive of the Scottish Liberal Association simply records the resolutions 
of the Dundee meeting, and through its chairman, a pure Rosberyite, 
and more than half a Whig to boot, declares that the passing of 
motions is a very useful function of General Councils! Just as the 
affair of Derby moved Mr. Bryce to his famous appeal to Radicals to 
remember the silent member, the Scottish caucus implores the hot- 
heads to consider how essential it is to carry all Liberals of every 
shade with them. 

The situation is a deadlock. The leaders are confessedly incapable 
of solving it, and are like so many Micawbers waiting for something 
to turn up, so that the recalcitrants, either by poverty or otherwise, 
may be forced to come into line again. But the withdrawal of the 
Whip from the Executive shows that some at least have appreciated 
the fact that the revolt, with its “abolition ” and “ penal taxation ”’ 
banners, forbids the hope of Scottish Liberalism ever being recon- 
stituted on the old lines. Hence the talk about a rapprochement with 
the Liberal Unionists. Hence the call to Lord Rosebery. Now, it 
has been shown above that the Unionist Party in Scotland is not so 
thoroughly Conservatised that a split is altogether out of the question. 
Given more purely Anglican legislation, and a succession of Toryish 
measures such as might conceivably be extracted out of the present 
Government by the predominant section of its supporters, and a strong 
Whig leader would not have very much difficulty in detaching a 
proportion at least of Mr. Balfour’s “ converted ” following. 

What now is Lord Rosebery that the eyes of men should discern 
in him the saviour of a Liberal Party? He is a Whig pur sang. 
Unless his long seclusion, with the opportunity it has afforded him 
of contemplating the workings of Liberalism from the outside, has 
given him a “new heart,” he is, as he was during his brief premier- 
ship, an Opportunist with a bias towards letting well alone in the 
law and the constitution. There is no mystery about the causes of 
his great popularity among Scotsmen of all classes. He is, above 
all things, a man; he has ideas, and expresses them with an origi- 
nality that surprises the average Scot into the admission that he has 
to do with a superior. And he goes his own way, doing that which 
seems innocent in his own eyes, regardless of the family of Grundy. 
These characteristics have had a particular attraction for the natural 
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Scot ever since the first “ makar ” lifted up the voice of the people 
against convention and the tyranny of over-strait morality. He is 
not a Radical in temper or opinion. Tis qualities unfit him wholly 
for the leadership of an earnest, believing party such as the rebels 
against the Scottish caucus aim at. What is his political history ? 
It is virtually confined to the year and a quarter during which he 
presided over, but did not rule, the last Liberal Cabinet. The acts 
of that Cabinet are no part of it, for he, as is now notorious, did not 
shape its legislative activity, and failed to persuade it to adopt his 
policy with regard to the House of Lords, whether in the course of 
the sitting of Parliament or prior to the General Election. His 
speeches are the sole valid material for the student of Lord Rose- 
bery’s politics. He stamped himself opportunist, then, at the out- 
set. Take his two leading pronouncements on Home Rule. These 
were (in the House of Lords, on the Bill), that Home Rule 
was with him “not a fanaticism, not a question of sentiment, 
scarcely even a question of history, nor a counsel of perfection,” but 
merely the best course to be pursued in dealing with a critical and 
complex question; and this, at the opening of his first parliament, 
that the essential process of converting “the predominant member 
of the partnership of the three kingdoms” would not be slow if 
Ireland behaved well, and, “if we point to the continued harmony 
of Ireland with the great Liberal party of this country.” It may be 
remarked in passing, that these dicta leave him at liberty at the 
present moment to abjure Home Rule, just as his subsequent casual 
blessing of the principle of Federal Home Rule would be a sufficient 
warrant for his acceptance of the programme of the Scottish Liberal 
Association. 

What is his attitude to what was once the backbone of Scottish 
Liberalism ? Scotsmen have not forgotten—and we may be assured 
that the hotheads of the Dundee conference did not forget when they 
censured his Foreign policy—the speech Lord Rosebery delivered at 
Edinburgh, on March 17th, 1894, in which he said he wished the 
Scotch Churches could have settled their differences themselves, 
expressed the outrageously Erastian opinion that a state had as 
much right to maintain an Established Church as to establish a 
standing army, and virtually confessed that his only reason for 
associating himself with the disestablishers was that “ every manse 
was a Tory agency ’’—whence the Church and the Liberal party 
could not exist side by side. 

Lord Rosebery was a re-unionist, at first at all events. It was 
only after the Liberal Unionists had rejected his pacific overtures 
at the beginning of 1895, and after a session of Parliament had con- 
vineed him that the attitude of the Upper Hlouse to the destructive 
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poliey which he inherited from Mr. Gladstone was not to be modified 
by his personality, that he threw himself heart and soul into a 
crusade against the equal jurisdiction of the Lords. And it was 
not merely as a bait to the Unionists that he held out the view that 
the “liberation” period of Liberalism was over, and the re-con- 
struction period begun. That is the keynote of his politics. One 
must believe that the Dundee rebels had not forgotten that either, 
when they anathematised his darling Concert of Europe. Nobody 
has suffered so much from misrepresentation as Lord Rosebery. It 
is only fair, therefore, to recall that one of his last public utterances 
was that Rochdale speech in which he described the Education 
Bill of the session as a touchstone by which the professions and 
convictions of the Liberal Unionists, who had left their party solely 
on account of Home Rule, might be tested. 

What, again, was the motive of his crusade against the House of 
Lords ¥ Originally, no doubt, the mortification he endured as the 
leader of a party of forty peers against so many hundreds. Secondarily, 
the necessity of finding a cause by which the Liberal party might be 
reconstructed. It is, of course,-a valid reproach against him that, 
while he professed himself a Second Chamber man, and only desired 
the postponement of this “ theoretical” question because it divided 
the party, the actual agitation which he headed had for its end the 
abolition of the veto of the Upper House, which was equivalent to the 
establishment of Single-Chamber government. But there was no 
shadow of inconsistency in his plan of campaign from first to last. 
No abolition. No revolution. He wished at the very beginning to 
pass a resolution in the Lower House declaring that the Commons’ 
House was the predominant partner, and would have done so when the 
iron was hot, but for the determination of his colleagues to “fill up the 
cup.” That he would have followed up with an appeal to the country 
on this single issue, and, in the event of success, have forced the 
House of Lords to surrender. That was opportunism pure and 
simple. It was a policy that served, and it was cleverly enough 
conceived. Need it be pointed out at this time of day that success 
would have precluded Lord Rosebery, or anyone else, from ever 
attempting to set up a strong Second Chamber ? 

When we recall the fact that Lord Rosebery’s course with the 
Independent Labourists has always been one of remonstrance and 
recommendation to capture the Liberal Associations, rather than to 
set up organizations of their own, and that he has stated (at Cardiff 
in 1895) the relation between the leaders and the caucus even more 
baldly than it has lately been put by Dr. Spence Watson and his col- 
leagues—* the aims of the National Liberal Federation were,”’ he 
said, ‘*to thresh out the various issues; the more delicate and difficult 
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operation of winnowing had to be done by the Cabinet ’—when, as 
the Scotch lawyers say, we take a conjunct view of these and the 
other pronouncements of the ex-Premier, it hardly remains open to 
doubt that he would exercise an almost Palmerstonian influence on 
any party that adopted him as chief, and that both sections of Scottish 
Liberalism know what they are about—the one in calling him back, 
the other in making his return all but impossible. But Lord Rose- 
bery’s temperament and general creed are quite possible of assimilation 
by so much of Scottish Unionism as is not absorbed in Conservatism, 
and might, by an accident, be revolted by it. He is of all men the 
most fitted to become Scotland’s political deity. He has right 
Scottish sympathies ; intellectually, and politics apart, he is in touch 
with young Scotland. He has the art to be popular. And he is the 
ablest and most inspiring exponent of that “Imperialism” that makes 
up half the “ principles” of the Unionist Party. He is capable at 
least of bringing together that section of Unionism that has the root 
of the matter in it, and those leaders and wirepullers of Liberalism 
who inherited from him the ery “No programme-making.” It would 
be but two Rumps that he would lead. But the two Rumps together 
might make up a party strong enough to support a Rosebery adminis- 
tration. And the writer does not think the less highly of the Earl of 
Rosebery for that he believes that that is the chief end of the 
ex-Premier. 

AcADEMICUS, 




























ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
I. 


Tue publication of a new edition of Thackeray’s works, edited by 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, suggests a comparison between the spectacle 
of London life as interpreted by his genius, and that of Parisian life 
interpreted by Daudet’s. Both writers, so different in temperament, 
in race and training, meet as satirists through the common qualities of 
irony, tenderness, and humour. Both reveal a like sentimental love 
of goodness and a ruthless dislike of wickedness and hypocrisy. Yet 
while so many points of resemblance exist between the greater and 
lesser satirist, the world seems only to have recognised Daudet’s 
affinity to Dickens. 

As a satirist, Daudet’s manner and method differ altogether from 
Thackeray’s. His style is more strenuous; he is more bitter and 
less buoyant, whereas, in his joyous moods, when Paris is happily 
forgotten and only the south remembered, his touch is incomparably 
lighter. Here it is his radiant heritage of scorn and laughter that 
casts an elusive grace and sparkle over the bitterness of wisdom and 
experience, such as may not be found further north. But he can 
recall Thackeray with singular fidelity of effect in almost similar 
situations. Take, for instance, the most powerful scene of Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé, and compare it with a like scene in Vanity Fair, 
where Rawdon Crawley discovers the relations between his wife and 
Lord Steyne. The characters are unlike, but how like the action, the 
dramatic effect! Daudet’s scene is more tense, more tragic, greatly 
more impressive than Thackeray, but he strikes his inevitable note 
of excess when Risler forces Sidonie down on her knees before her 
lover’s wife. Thackeray’s satire was broader, simpler, more general 
than Daudet’s, who in his big novels invariably concentrated 
his poignancy and his pathos too much. It is for this reason that 
Daudet is hardly destined to achieve immortality in his serious 
moods, and that the value of his Parisian studies is likely to prove 
fugitive. His qualities as man and artist may be traced to the early 
influences of atmosphere and training, while Paris, with its vibrant 
intensity of emotion, its quick and volatile developments, is responsible 
for the fuller revelation of his temperament. 

Alphonse Daudet was born in the still and luminous town of 
Nimes, in an atmosphere of sunny sadness that best expresses the 
exquisite radiance and penetrating tenderness of his nature; 
in a land of olives and vines, of burnt tones, of broad bare lines, of 
dark verdure, amid the heavy silence of stirless ponds, and the Wig, 
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plains of Provence. Never indeed, has the note of Provencal 
landscape been so fully, so variously reproduced in all its moods, as 
by this delicious Provencal, who so successfully merged the musician’s 
and the painter’s art in the large free strokes of his musical prose. 
We have not needed to travel south to understand the demoralising 
enchantment of the mirage, the nervous sufferings of the mistral, or 
breathe the sharp and scented airs of the hillsides, as bare and shapely 
as Greek hills, where the winds race over miles of thyme and lavender 
and rosemary. He with his incredible art of reproducing swift and 
ardent sensation, of playing with rare quick touch on every chord of 
the senses, a creature himself of senses superlatively alert, and 
responsive to each call, has made us see and apprehend all this with 
an intensity of vision and apprehension, the product of his own 
artistic and impressionable temperament. Never was sensuality 
more delicate, more subtle, less gross than his. It shudders so 
charmingly in and out of every fresh emotion, that it ends by gaining 
a kind of spirituality in the elusive, wavering caprice of its course. 
The man himself, dominates his entire work. As he has said, he 
invented nothing. He merely reproduced life as it touched him, vividly, 
audaciously, consistently with his own excesses in sentiment. Hence 
the overcharged canvas in his big Parisian studies, the disconcerting 
impressions, the inartistic extremes to which irony, sometimes 
ferocious, and tenderness, cruel from very poignancy, lead him, A 
creature of grace and charm, of an adorable sunniness and witchery of 
humour, he can be both too poignant or too bitter. We are won 
from the very start of his career, transplanted from his sun-intoxicated 
Provence, to the long dark streets of Lyons, with its silver poplars 
and mulberries, lavish of green. This luxury of verdure at first stupefies 
him, coming from the burnt brown south, and he is a miserable exile 
in the rainy and sombre town. THe has since regretted that he wrote 
Le Petit Chose, when he was too young, and we regret even more than 
he that he rashly showed the early chapters to a tasteless friend who 
found it * too childish,” and was the cause of the compression of much 
of those young years in a morose and mournful setting, and of the 
inventions and adventures that mar the sober sweetness of the 
beginning. He knew how to suffer, even in those first days of 
poverty, harsh poverty, and the thousand humiliations of the poor 
little school usher, for all his delicious head of Provencal page. 
Nothing of the young Prince about such extravagant personal charm, 
still less of the promising fine gentleman, or even of what we 
understand as distinction. Rather a modern Chérubin, who dabbles 


in love adventures at twelve, and lies engagingly to avoid the 
thrashing he deserves; eternally the seductive Petit Chose, delicate, 
wild, exquisite, sensitive beyond our common understanding of the 


word. Dagan and Latin, we may pardon him for not having been a 
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saint, and admire the sage he grew to be, sinning by very excess of his 
qualities, and always with a charming sincerity, poignantly susceptible 
and tender, and touched by pain to the depth of his ardent and eager 
nature. And if the page, so frequently in distress, is beautiful and 
picturesque, who is to wonder that soft hands were ever ready to dry 
his pretty eyes or at his insistence that the kiss of comfort should be 
added to platonic consolation ? “I have deserved my punishment,” 
he mournfully said at the end of his long martyrdom, and we may 
ask ourselves, in some revolt against so heavy a sentence which he 
bore so supremely well—did he ? For there was nothing destructive 
or Satanic about this bright being. He wrought no evil, though he 
could strike, and that heavily upon occasion, and like the old lion 
down at his famous Tarascon, had “ beak and claws,’ while the 
scratch of those claws was as cruel as a tiger’s under provocation. 
But he reverenced virtue, loved all things pure and beautiful with an 
honest and virile love, and has left no pages behind him that either 
he or his land need be ashamed of. He at least, has contributed 
nothing to the pornographic literature of the hour. He had his faults ; 
good heavens, why not ¥ He lacked tact and taste, it is true; lacked 
discretion and sometimes dignity too; was a little loud and excessive, 
like most of the decorative figures of history; too much dusky mane, 
a pronouncement of attire in grey and peacock-blue plush jacket ; 
too brilliant, too attractive, too handsome for the proper effacement of 
our civilised taste, but ever winning pardon by his inexhaustible 
sympathy, by his cordiality and his unfathomable pity for broken 
and humble humanity. “Iam nothing of an artist,” he has finely 
said, “ but simply a man of humanity.” 

It is precisely this “man of humanity” that his friends to-day so 
deeply mourn. The death of no mere artist, could have stirred such 
a wide and lasting wave of grief as that which rolled over Paris the 
morning we opened our newspapers and read: ‘ Alphonse Daudet is 
dead!” For him it meant relief, the end of the long road of agony 
so nobly travelled, but Paris seemed perceptibly colder without him. 
An intolerable sense of pain pricked us like a personal loss, a silence, 
an inexplicable absence in each immediate circle. We owed him such 
bright hours, such honest laughter, such joyous wanderings with his 
delicious Tartarin, such sweet and sensuous reveries in his witching 
Provence. And then his talk! an ineffaceable memory for those who 
have been privileged to hear it. The fame of his winged word has 
travelled far. As a conversationalist he was far more brilliant even 
than as a writer. He spoke as he wrote, with vibrant vital eloquence, 
like water that gushes and 





the words hurrying in luminous phrase 
flows with the sun upon its sparkling mirror—captivating like light 
and wine; full of every exquisite quality of wit and humour; vari- 
able, flexible, rainbow-hued ; musical as wind and wave. And 
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equally magical was his sympathy, which, enriched by his glance, full 
of dark warm light, became almost a sorcery. ‘ We shall ever 
remember the master’s gentleness,” wrote the brothers, Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, “his discreet tenderness, his heart that was open to all 
who knocked. This invalid was a curer of souls.”” No man was ever 
more beloved of his friends than Daudet, which is explained by the 
fact that the essential note of his work is compassion rather than irony. 
The reign of pity in the novel, he held to have begun with Dickens, 
whose follower he decidedly was. Indeed, the spell he cast over his 
generation much resembles that of Dickens, while its intensity of 
intimacy came from the joyous reflection of southern charm, the delicate 
effervescence of Provencal wit and humour, which differs from that of 
the north, the constant revelation of temperament set in perfumed and 
musical prose. In Provence his style is perfect because it is himself, the 
genius of his land. Imperfection, as I have said, comes from Paris. 
** How unfortunate!” he cries to Edmond de Goncourt ; “ you have 
troubled me, you and Flaubert and my wife! I have no style, it is 
positive. Those born below the Loire cannot write French prose. I 
was but an imaginator. You don’t suspect half of all I have in my 
head. And but for you I’d never have bothered about this dog of a 
tongue, and would have laid my eggs quite tranquilly.” This he did 
in Provence, with an unsurpassed perfection of ease. Here we have 
the improvisatore, the troubadour of prose. He writes as if he wandered 
among the heady odours of the hills, by the margin of untroubled 
waters, with little golden towns about, all asleep among their ruins, 
he with guitar slung carelessly over the vagabond shoulder, the 
glance so brilliant and so blind, peering through the romantic haze of 
reverie, the Merovingian mane less out of place so grandly set, and the 
fine ear seizing every different sound with its strange subtlety of 
acuteness, which made him say he understood the wonders of the 
ocean rather by ear than eye. See him, as Banville has painted him, 
in this wild, perfumed land: “ A marvellously charming head, skin of 
a warm paleness, the colour of amber, eyebrows straight and silky, 
eye flaming, drowned, at once humid and burning, lost in reverie, 
sees nothing but is delicious to see; mouth voluptuous, dreamy, 
crimson with blood, beard soft and childish, abundant dark hair, ear 
small and delicate; the whole proudly virile in spite of feminine 
grace.” Poor Little Thing; reading this we are angered by the 
thought of another Daudet, cruelly racked and worn by life, the 
brilliant regard dulled by suffering and travail, the dusky romantic 
head snowed by bitter experience, and speech that once flew on 
radiant wing laggard and weighted with pain. 

But for the great and lasting development of pain he would have 
remained /e Petit Chose to the end. In Goncourt’s Journal we learn 
that he described, with his customary cerre, to Gambetta, his delight 
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in following the pretty flight of a butterfly through the water-spray 
one torrid afternoon crossing the Carrousel, lost in admiration of the 
tiny creature’s sense in thus cleverly combining action with security 
from sunstroke. Gambetta fixed a glance of immense commiseration 
upon him, which assured him he was ever condemned to be /e Petit 
Chose. But pain laid its ennobling and diaphanous hand harshly 
upon him, and stamped his features slowly with its own austere 
ineffable beauty. The first years were full of revolt and exasperation, 
of vague prospects of suicide ; so fiercely angry that once when the 
thought of prayer crossed his tortured mind, he cried, “ Not that! 
Not that !’’ Asked if he were better in those days, he replied: “ You 
know that long ago, when they crucified a man, they unnailed him 
for a moment to prolong his sufferings afterwards. For the moment 
T am unnailed.”’ 

ut gradually youth left him, he was content to watch life in 
others, live in those around him, and pain became his crown. It 
diminished in the fulness of an exquisite gratitude to those whose 
entire and perfect love so adequately helped him to bear it. What- 
ever Daudet gave, he gave with both hands, for parsimony was never 
among his faults. He spared neither his pen nor his heart, and if 
the former could be implacable and ferocious in disdain or dislike, the 
latter was always on his sleeve hospitably open to troops of friends. 
And so with his purse. No appeal to its strings went unanswered. 
He himself had known hard hours, and for ever remembered them : 
the dinner of dry bread and sleep beneath the stars, when threepence 
secured for a candle to read by was undreamed-of luxury. If experi- 
ence sharpened his acute penetration, and by its very nature developed 
a somewhat savage cynicism toward the more fortunate of humanity, 
it never touched the child’s heart within, never embittered, never 
narrowed. In many ways he saw crookedly all his life, but never 
meanly. And there was one thing he had no understanding of—the 
snob. Nobody has ever sprung from poverty to fortune as free of 
this pestiferous beast as Daudet. He neither worshipped the golden 
ealf, nor good society, nor titles. All he ever craved for was life in 
the widest sense—life with all its perils and enchantments, plenty of 
air and light, his family, his friends, music, reverie, and delightful 
chatter. For if he could talk brilliantly, he could dream away 
months. No poet, assuredly—we need only read his mediocre 
Amoureuses to learn this, but possessing the poet’s temperament, 
which, to some extent, excuses his sympathetic eulogists for their 
unanimity—since his death—in describing him asa poet. Grasshopper 
and ant by turn: now working feverishly away at those eternal 
“little note books,” and covering sheaves of paper with the assistance 
of his indefatigable comrade and collaborator, Mme. Daudet ; then 
idling away sunny hours of musing in his water-solitude or among the 
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scented hills of his Provence. The ponderous notes were ever there 
to handicap the fatal facility of the South, which made him call 
himself so happily a frovrére. Surely never was natural fluency 
more deliberately weighted, and so much of it proves our loss! For 
most of his big imperfect works were evolved from his slighter 
masterpieces, the songs of the frowréve. While he made a bid for 
fame in the massive, he was meant for easy perfection in the exquisite. 
This rash and generous creature, with his abundant and joyous love 
of mere life, was never meant to wreck his good spirits over a pro- 
longed and unillumined tragedy like Jack, with its sombre and 
sinister development, and its morbid excess in misery. His talent 
was too delicate, too eager, too nervous for a task requiring a strength 
and restraint he was far from possessing. 

Fortunately for himself, Daudet married while quite young. No 
word upon him can omit mention of the wife he so dearly loved and 
so publicly honoured, since his whole subsequent existence was one 
beautiful act of homage and gratitude to her. ‘A woman gathered 
him to her,’ wrote M. Jules Lemaitre, the day of his funeral, 
“soothed him at once and strengthened him, and in bringing to this 
gypsy the order and peace of home, made him capable of serious 
tasks and of fine books.” Elsewhere he wrote of this same perfect 
marriage: ‘“Impressionable, vibrant to excess, avid of sensation 
which in him is exasperated to suffering, he knew the mortal intoxi- 
cation, the maddening, unappeasable life of those who are too charm- 
ing, and who drag all hearts behind them. Feeble, the prey of 
chance and adventure, the victim of that marvellous nervosity, des- 
tined to prove the best part of his genius, he squandered his days and 
all the fairies’ gifts like a young capricious king, amusing himself by 
flinging his treasures into the sea. She met him at this moment. She 
had all that was needed to understand him ; the finest comprehension 
of the beautiful, the taste of modernity, an artist’s imagination—and 
what was needed to cure him; the soul’s health, family virtues inhe- 
rited from a laborious race well fixed in its antique and prosperous 
probity. She took him, preserved him from evil influences, made 
him a home, dignity, happiness, and, younger than he, was still 
maternal to him. Without her the Petit Chose would perhaps have 
continued to write all his life here and there upon café tables, brief 
and exquisite fantasies ; she forced him to work without his perceiving 
it, and made him write great books.” And again, reverting to her 
influence over Daudet, he writes: ‘“‘ By her he escaped pedantic pes- 
simism and the brutal conception of life so sadly in favour to-day. 
Through her he remained clement to life ; he kept a place in his tales 
for the brave, for good girls, honest women, refined souls, and warm 
hearts. She helped to preserve the delicate pride of his art from 
literary commercialism or dishonouring successes . . . his pen re- 
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mained chaste, because of her who watched him write. And thus in 
his work there was twice the grace that he would have put into it 
alone, and that decency which of old was regarded as an attribute of 
grace. And everywhere one feels the diffusion and light influence of 
a present and invisible Beatrice.” ‘To complete this statement we 
need but open Trente-Ans de Paris, and here Daudet himself says : 
“ Not a page that she has not reviewed, retouched, on which she has 
not flung a little of her delicate powder of gold and azure, and so 
modest, so simple, so little the woman of letters.” 

As a novelist, Daudet’s method and point of view are always strik- 
ingly original, always his own, both in their peculiar merits and in their 
defects. It is doubtful, I maintain, if his long novels will remain in the 
considered literature of the century, except in piecemeal, for the death 
of the Duke de Mora in the Nata? will always stand as a piece of ex- 
cellent picturesque history; but it is certain that Sapho, incontestably 
his masterpiece, and now greeted as the Manon Lescaut of the century, 
will ever hold its accepted place as one of the most poignant studies of 
the eternal theme to be found in any language. In Sapho he sup- 
pressed all the luxury of detail, the wealth of excrescences that so con- 
fusedly overcharge his other novels, in which we barely recognise the 
central figures by reason of the multiplicity of interests and minor 
personages grouped around them. To have written two such different 
hooks, both destined to stand the test of time, Sapho and Tuartarin 
de Tarascon, an explosion of laughter and a sombre and vital dissection 
of all that is basest in passion, is to have won an enviable niche in 
the temple of fame. He need care little enough whether posterity 
troubles itself about Fromont Jeune ct Risler Ainé or Numa Roumestan ; 
he can be so sure that it willalways read these. Of Sapho he once said : 
“The book will always have men on its side, who will all find in it a 
bit of their own existence, and it will never have women for it. And 
this is the great reason : in the prostitute there is always a filthy spot 
which exalts us men, and honest women do not understand this exal- 
tation . . . are even jealous of it, feeling that they cannot give it 
to us with their honesty and their virtue.” There needs no such 
dubious explanation of the instantaneous recognition of Tartarin. 
This was a pure joy, offered alike to man and woman. In it, as 
in Lettres de mon Moulin and Contes de Lundi, we have the South— 
word of ineffaceable charm, portrayed with all Daudet’s delicacy and 
(aintiness of pathos, of raillery, of humour: lovable, gay, caustic, 
luminous, overflowing with the freshness and sweetness of youth. The 
pervasive smile is as seizing and unforgettable as the scents of his hill- 
sides. Here his strength lies in the very lightness of his touch. The 
charm of these Provencal sketches is a surpassing fragility, a perfume 
almost evanescent, so subtle and faint that one hesitates to say precisely 
wherein is hidden the sting of remembrance. The genial raillery of 
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Tartarin will ever delight us, though it roused so fatally the ire of 
Tarascon, and fetched bloodthirsty warriors up from the South to 
morose and wicked Paris, armed with big sticks for the skull of their 
perfidious compatriot. There is such a smiling kindliness in it; it 
proceeds so blithely from the broad, sweet humour of Cervantes. This 
is surely a classic, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the rest of 
his complex and unsatisfactory work. The setting, too, of this 
immortal ya/éjado (the Provencal of “ joke’’) is as engaging as the 
central figure itself. The sleepy little town lives for ever, a legend of 
elastic prowess that needs but a pen-prick for cautious effacement. We 
see with Daudet’s clear and joyous vision a corner of France, which, 
through him, has become a lasting memory, and nevermore can we 
forget such pictures of living colour, touched with the bold, free, and 
vivid strokes of the born landscape painter, told with the rhythm 
of the musician. The silent ponds of Provence, with their rose-hued 
flamingoes ; the grand grey-blue river ; quaint and dead old towns; a 
land perfumed with rose and lavender, and wild woodland scents, and 
the thousand lovelinesses of shepherd life, burnt by the luminous 
ferocity of summer in the south. ‘“ Down there,” says Daudet, 
“laughter goes with every sentiment, the most passionate, the most 
tender. In the fogs of Paris, in the spatterings of its mud, among its 
sadnesses, I have, perhaps, lost the taste and faculty for laughter ; 
but in reading Zartavin, it will be perceived that there remained in me 
a fund of gaiety brusquely expanded in the lovely light below there.” 
My faith! if we perceive it! Who in his generation has ever filled 
more hearts, brightened more homes, cast into city gloom more radiant 
air and laughter than Daudet with this same Zartarin ? 

To the last he cannot altogether tear himself from Provence, and 
in such an unconsidered trifle as Le Trésor d’Arlatan, one of his 
recent booklets, he steeps his pen in its old witchery to give us here 
and there those brief little pictures of exquisite elusiveness and 
melancholy grace, so luminously and broadly tinted, that he alone has 
the secret of. He describes a walk across a silent field, “ velvety, 
elastic, where scarce bushes, appearing now and again, kept the 
impress of the mistral and remained twisted, leaning southward, in 
an attitude of perpetual flight,” before the pond of the Vacarés— 
“two leagues of water, without a boat or sail; two leagues of flashing 
waves, with a soft ripple that attracted quantities of black duck, 
herons, rosy-winged flamingoes, sometimes even ibises—the real ibis 
of Egypt, at home in this resplendent sunshine, and amid this silent 
landscape. What, above all this solitude disengaged from him, was 
the impression of soothing, of security?” Here is a passage that 
might be one of Millet’s pictures, noble and broad, and quiet. ‘“ As 
the sun descended slowly over the water, the wind went down. One 
only heard the light furling of the waves, and the voice of the drover 
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gathering his troop dispersed along the margin of the pond: 
‘Lucifer,’ ‘ Estell,’ ‘ L’Esterel.? At the call of his name each beast 
ran, its mane lighted by the wind, and came to eat its hay from the 
drover’s hand, who, dismounted, his fustian jacket across one shoulder, 
big spatter-dashes reaching above the knees, leant against the heavy 
saddle, and began to read from a little pink-covered book. Beneath 
the setting sun, how beautiful all these flying manes and the 
majestically absent gesture of the drover, distributing hay as he drew 
it from a leather bag, without interrupting his reading.” To the last, 
it will be seen his touch preserved its cunning of delicate impres- 
sionism. Each stroke here displays a masterly ease ; each word has 
its own full and charming significance. 


II. 


Everybody has heard or read of the famous hospitable house and big 
garden of Champrosay, almost a park, on the edge of the forest of 
Sénart, within view of the long white road of Corbeil. No one but is 
familiar now with the little study, and the cane-bottomed chair before 
the small writing-table, with the piano, Madame Daudet’s work-table, 
with all the details of a laborious and agreeable so/itid/:-d-deux. 
Happy artist! His bright expansive nature bade him shun the 
embittering and morose single solitude. He lived, talked, gesticu- 
lated, in flying phrase, his works, with ever his faithful audience, his 
counsel, chorus, and critic in one beloved being. Here he worked 
assiduously, when he was not running riot among the forest aisles, or 
wandering along the Seine before rheumatism held him captive ; and, 
when the light went, there were the tranquil evenings with his wife 
in cheerful lamplight, while she darned little Léon’s socks, and he 
invented tales for the child upon his knees. And their baby abed, 
the needle, like the pen, was forsaken, and the two charmed themselves 
with duets on the piano till midnight. But for pain there would have 
been no cloud upon his life, as far as its private setting and accom- 
plishment went. For, likeStevenson, he was ever surprisingly susceptible 
to every form of enchantment. He drank avidly at every source of 
joy. Wagner “hypnotises” him; the violin surprises him into 
delirium. He can forget himself for a whole day, talking of Mozart 
or paddling along a silent stream ; an unexpected lunch in a village 
inn, where he finds a wheezy old spinet, sends him into an afternoon 
paradise. He seems never to have sulked, except, perhaps, against 
the Institute. Then, unfortunately, instead of laughing, as he has 
laughed at Provence, instead of giving us another irresistible ya/¢jado, 
he took what he called “ ces chinoiseries ” too seriously and too ill- 
humouredly, and produced one of his weakest books, L’Lmmortel. It 
is a book he ought never to have written, for it touches his own reputa- 
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tion far more heavily than the Institute. It is singular that a writer 
with such an exquisite sense of the ludicrous, as Daudet, failed to see 
the absurdity of his attack upon a composite body like that of the 
five Academies which he apostrophises as a single criminal. For there 
is nothing on earth to prevent an Academician, preposterous and all 
as his palm-embroidered coat may be, from possessing genius, or a 
sense of humour, or a sense of honour. One may smile at the Institu- 
tion, especially after yawning out a couple of dreary séances, in which 
one man stands up and reads out a conventional and pretentious eulogy 
of the last forgotten ** immortal,” and another, seated, reads out a con- 
ventional and pretentious eulogy of the newly invested in embroidered 
palms. It is so obviously childish, this playing with glory and this 
mock seizure of immortality; but it is not such a venomous attack 
as Daudet’s that will shake its authority. Nor, for that matter, is it 
so particularly necessary that its authority should be shaken, since the 
nation reposes faith in it. Here, as a satirist, the broad sense, the 
balanced art of Thackeray is fatally absent. Instead of flourishing a 
febrile fist in its astounded face, Daudet should have contented himself 
with keeping aloof from what he deemed a poisoned atmosphere. But 
a defect of his quality, as a man who could love fervently, was a 
capacity for hating magnificently, and where’s the use of nourishing a 
fine hatred if one cannot give it adequate expression ? 

I have compared Daudet and Stevenson in their plenitude of 
feeling and enjoyment. The comparison does not end here. Con- 
stant remarks about both continue to accentuate the likeness. There 
are two little touches that might have been Stevenson’s. Daudet, 
speaking with bitter feeling of the shocking miseries of his early 
struggle, when often he found himself without the prospect of eating 
dry bread once a day, and had nowhere to sleep, added heartily : 
‘Well, even that poverty was sweet, because I felt freedom upon my 
shoulders, freedom to go where I liked, and do as I willed, because I 
was no longer the miserable little school-usher.” Again, describing 
Drumont’s duel with the editor of the Gav/ois, he shouted gleefully, 
in recounting the ferocious ill-breeding of the enemy of the Jews, who 
was wounded and lost his head: “ That fellow without breeding, 
boiling over with low fury, was superb,” and adds that those two 
creatures, upon a magnificent landscape in that lovely weather, 
‘wrapped in the serenity of all things, with their disorderly move- 
ments to kill one another, were tragically comic.” 

There is little to be said about Daudet’s work, he himself and his 
army of interviewers have told us so much. We know about the 
little “ Carnets,” the journeys with wife and family in search of 
local colouring and practical information, the long impassioned talks 
at table, driving, walking, everywhere. ‘ Ought Sidonie to die? 
What should Delobelle say?” We know how he accidentally dis- 
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covered Désirée’s pretty trade in the Rue du Temple, a friend having 
informed him, after he had decided to make her a doll’s dressmaker, 
of the little doll’s dressmaker in Ow Mutual Friend. “ How often I 
have been compared with Dickens,” here writes Daudet, “even in 
those far-off days before I ever read him, long before a friend return- 
ing from a voyage in England, brought me word of David Copper- 
field’s sympathy for the Petit Chose. . . I too, have Dickens’ heart- 
felt love for the unfortunate, for poor childhood blighted by the 
miseries of big towns. Like him I have known a piteous start in 
life, and was obliged to earn my bread before I was sixteen.” Fromout 
Jeune et Risler Ainé was his first great success. His popularity 
began with it, and never fluctuated to the end. 

It found him in the narrow cirele of Flaubert’s hissed authors; his 
Aylésienne had been hissed, and on the strength of his unsuccess he 
became one of the unrecognised Four. Tourgenieff was also ad- 
mitted upon the claims of having been hissed in Russia. Russia was 
too far away for the others to go and verify the claim ; so the gentle 
tussian remained to stab poor Daudet mortally from the tomb, one 
knows not why. Goncourt avers that it was because of Daudet’s 
fatal gift of irony which always terrifies foreigners and provincials. 
Caste may have had something to do with the Russian’s dislike, only 
expressed years afterwards. Daudet was indiscreet, we know, débrail/é, 
to use an untranslateable word which expresses the quality of his 
Bohemianism, not what the aristocratic Tourgenieff would understand 
as a gentleman, and this elemental difference probably had more to 
do with the ill-will than Parisian irony, of which it is not likely that 
Tourgenieff was in any particular terror, having dwelt long enough 
among the Parisians to have learnt to hold his own against it. Poor 
Daudet has not much to say about these lamentable ‘“ souvenirs.” 
“Asa writer I am beneath contempt; as a man the last of men. 
And my friends know it well, and tell fine tales of me.” What 
friends ? he asks, and wonders that they should call themselves 
friends, knowing him so well. He pictures Tourgenieff sitting at his 
table, mild, affectionate, caressing his children. ‘I have such cordial 
and exquisite letters from him, and this was what lay beneath that 
kindly smile.” Not an ill-natured word, only a piteous little grimace 
of surprise. It is droll, he says, and smiles ironically. 

Jack is the novel he worked most feverishly at, and his longest. 
Too much paper, my son,” exclaimed Flaubert, on its appearance, 
and we heartily echo the complaint. A great deal too much paper, 
and, what is worse, too many details, too many characters, and a too 
deliberate straining of painful effects. In all Daudet’s long novels, 
except Sapho and [Evangéliste, the author’s talent is remorselessly 
sacriticed to his system. Suppose Daudet to have had the sense and 
taste not to possess a system, to belong to no school, like all the real 
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“masters ” of universal literature. We should then have had no 
note-books, no personalities, no romans d clef, iniquitous subservience 
of the fugitive and delicate blue bird that carols inspiration, and 
whose home is aloft among the unsubstantial towers of the imagina- 
tion. Had he not been so impatient to put all he saw, or thought he 
saw, into his novels, had he been less ravenous of reality, which, trans- 
posed to paper, always greets us with such a curiously unreal aspect, 
then he would have been capable of the large, simple, and great art 
which alone lives. There are beautiful things in Le Nabab, if we 
could only weed out so much that is neither necessary nor beautiful. 
And even the best passages are marred by that very surprise of diction 
and observation his system taught him to delight in, and which he 
mistook for the best part of his talent. It is the rare sobriety and sim- 
plicity that give such artistic force to /’Evangéliste. Such a tragic 
scene as that last parting between the broken-hearted mother and her 
religiously intoxicated daughter in the earlier style would have been 
tortured and strained till the pathos, as in Jack, was lost in the com- 
plicated language. Here it is brief, of a classical simplicity :— 

“€T have no child.’ She said it heavily, with a terrible voice. Afterwards 
the two women remained standing straight, without a word, without a glance, 
waiting for the carriage they had sent for. It was long, it was rapid, incom- 
mensurable, like the minute of death. 

“* Adieu, mother, I will write to you,’ said Eline. 

“The other only said ‘ Adieu.’ 

‘Mechanically their cheeks touched, a kiss gliding and chill, like the flag of a 
temple. But in this brief contact the flesh was moved, cried out, and in the 
depths of Eline, in what was left her of her child, the mother heard the abortive 
swell of a sob. 

“* Stay then !’ 

“And she held her arms wide open. But Eline, half wild, with a hoarse 
voice :—‘ No, no, your salvation and mine, I save you in breaking our hearts.’ 

“ Madame Ebsen, immovable, in the same place, heard the light step departing 
down the stairway. And the daughter not bending to the window, the mother 
not lifting the curtain to exchange a last farewell, the carriage rolled, turned the 
street, was lost among the thousand other carriages in the roar of Paris. 

‘“‘ They never met again . . . never!”’ 


By this he had entered in the great last phase of his character, the 
heroism under suffering, which will remain as long as his work endures, 
as long as the fame of his earlier gaiety. The shadow of pain haunts 
his pillow for nearly twenty years, and we can get no glimpse of the 
worker himself without the implacable interposition of its austere and 
pallid visage. “ He is truly of a devilish energy, that Daudet,” writes 
Goncourt. “ All the morning he has worked away at Sapho, in spite 
of the cruellest sufferings, and his evenings he spends all the time 
walking from one end of the gallery to the other, with tremblings of 
the leg as if a ball had suddenly broken it.” His own constant pre- 
occupation is death, to the misery and anxiety of his wife. One day 
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haggard and exhausted, with eyes dulled and frame quivering in 
nervous contractions, he cries: “ Ah, I really suffer too much. There 
are moments when I call upon death asa deliverance.” Another even- 
ing he complains bitterly of the night’s intolerable anguish, and cries 
out that pain with him is really too cruel, too ricked, that his suffering 
exceeds the limits of endurance. In spite of himself, he thinks of 
putting an end to it, and calculates the number of drops of laudanum 
necessary. This haunting temptation terrifies him. The subject is 
never far from his lips. When he enters a new house his first care is 
to seek out the spot his coffin shall stand in. Death is for him merely 
the glad announcement of the cessation of pain. “If I were not so 
taken up with my book,” he exclaims, “I could find fine things to say 
about pain”; and describes the strangely ill-natured aspect of the 
people he met at the Hydropathic Institution. Nervous suffering he 
insists embitters, exasperates, and makes man evil. What he yearns 
to do is to be able to paint the heavy and complete slumber of 
physical anguish to the very depth of the stirred being, and the 
childish side these sensations bring to the surface in man. He con- 
fesses the need he has, when the sedative begins to operate, to take his 
wife’s hand with an infant’s touch. Broken by pain as he is, never- 
theless, as soon as he grows heated with the febrile excitement of con- 
versation, his dull eyes brighten up, his cheeks colour faintly, and he 
appears to forget his sufferings. 

Far enough away now from the dear days when all his pleasures, 
his very work, were an intoxication, when the mere delight of 
having spoken out his mind quite freely about the old royal houses, 
and shown a Bourbon running ignominiously after an omnibus, 
filled him with the champagne of malice. Ah, he did not love the 
old royal houses of France any more than he loved the Institute, 
or Science, or any other conventional object of worship. Far enough 
away, alas! the frantic dance of delight round the profits of Fromont 
--the step of Fromont, as he called it, when his first great success so 
charmingly turned his head, and the impatience for the telegram from 
town each day acquainting him with the theatre receipts ; and his long 
face if there were but a deficit of twenty-four francs! What grieves 
him now is not the loss of active joys, but the finer and more subtle 
absence of pretty direct charities, when by opening his study window 
at night he could surprise a poor tramp along the white road of Corbeil, 
and gaily fling him a five-frane piece as the gift of an invisible fairy. 
Life was never so vulgar a matter for him, in spite of note-book and 
realism, that he could not crowd a thousand little fripperies of poetry 
and fancy into it, and occasionally persuade himself that “it had all 
come true,”’ like a child in a far-off dream. 

And life was never so base a thing for him that Art could at any 
time take the place of duty, modify the inextinguishable claim of 
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goodness. Courage and tenderness were the qualities experience 
most radiantly developed in him. “I wish to write a book of 
kindliness, of pardon,” he said, explaining the subject of La Pctit 
Paroisse, not a good novel, but interesting as the ultimate expression 
of his theory of sentiment and marital abnegation. A dull book, but 
a generous one, the last message of a subdued and much-tried soul. 
Gentleness here replaces the old engaging vivacity. The thirst of 
life has gone, the violent, noisy need of joy and excitement; only the 
wish for work and quiet love is left behind the subsiding wave. 
It was the war that first transformed him; deadened this frenzy of 
amusement and taught him to work, to take his duties as a man 
seriously, and breathed upon him the spirit of literary ambition. 

So pain it was who proved his best inspirer. She took this “ little 
thing ” of so many precious impulses into her moulding hands, and 
made a hero of him, a silent, patient, undramatic hero, he who has 
ever felt so deeply for those upon whom the hand of Destiny has 
lain harshly and heavily. And so we greet him admiringly, what- 
ever his faults, kindly, genial, generous creature. Not great, perhaps, 
not often wise, but ever sympathetic, by reason of his exuberant 
personality; who has given us many an exquisite page, many a 
delicate fancy, many a delightful hour in the dull, sad moments of 
existence ; whose irony, mournful and tender, has often proved a 
tonic in moods of lassitude or indifference ; whose inextinguishable 
gaiety is ever a fountain of fairy force at which the exhausted spirit 
may refresh itself. A vigorous, a vital, a subtle nature, the best of 
him was /ired, not written. He has enriched literature with many 
a beautiful thought, beautifully expressed, that came to him like the 
shepherd’s star in one of his lovely Provencal contes, in the soft 
night hours of his wondrous Provence. 

It is, perhaps, premature to pronounce upon him as a standard 
writer with any assured conviction. He strove laboriously and failed 
to accomplish what Thackeray so easily achieved, and without effort he 
accomplished what must endure by the qualities of a matchless grace 
and charm. 


Hannan Lyncu. 
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THE MISGOVERNMENT OF ITALY. 


“Our cities are fast losing their best characteristics,” said Pompeo 
Molmenti at Montecitorio, in one of those eloquent speeches which 
the Chamber hears often from him, and hears, alas! always in 
vain. His name is no doubt known to all readers of this Review, 
although his beautiful books are not as widely read outside the penin- 
sula as they merit. His conspicuous position as President of the 
Venetian Academy has perhaps in a manner obscured, out of Italy, 
his infinite merits and vast erudition as a writer on history and art, 
and even Wyzewa reproaches him with making Venice too exclusively 
his universe. But surely Venice is wide enough, and ereat enough, to 
be the world of a man penetrated from his earliest years with her 
beauty, and with the grandeur of her past, and who, in his childhood, 
saw, accomplished by his seniors, that union of Venice to northern 
and central Italy which raised such high hopes and caused such 
glorious dreams. 

lis works are, as I have said, but little known in ‘England, 
not known at least as the classic scholarship, the historic learning, 
and the artistic erudition of their writer deserve; nor are the 
debates of the Italian Chamber truthfully enough represented in 
the English press for the brilliant oratory of the deputy for Brescia to 
have found any echo in English ears, Eloquent, dauntless, and sar- 
castic, his periods pierce like arrows, and lash like scourges, whether 
he condemns the miserable blasphemies of the modern spirit, or holds 
up to mockery such individual vanity as that of the Under-Secretary 
of State, who had his own name and titles cut under a verse of Dante’s 
on one of the stones of the church of 8. Francesco at Assisi! 

Many-sided as great Italians usually are, politics, literature, and 
history alike claim his allegiance, and art is his adored mistress. 

I can imagine nothing more painful than for a man, of fine taste 
and high culture, born and bred in such a city as Venice, venerating 
every shadow on its waters, every moss upon its walls, to be forced to 
see, day by day, roll up and break over it the mud-wave of modern 
barbarism. So may have watched, from the marble atrium of his villa, 
some Roman patrician of the days of Honorius the approach, upon 
the golden horizon, of the unlettered tribes drawing nearer and nearer 
as the sun descended, to burn, to slaughter, to deflour. ‘Great and 
sublime attainment would be that which should save Venice from 
the dreadful menace now hanging over her!” he cries with the bitter 
consciousness that none will succeed in thgt endeavour, since her lot 
is now cast in times when her treasures of art are in the hands of 
tradesmen and speculators, to whom her past glory is naught. 
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His years have been passed amongst her art and her disciples of 
art ; he has watched the spoilers at their work amongst her treasures, 
and, with the grief of a son who beholds his mother dishonoured, he 
has been overwhelmed in these most recent times by the indignity 
and injustice of her lot. 

She shares that lot with her sisters; the burden of her chains lies 
also on them; every city throughout the peninsula from Monte Rosa 
to Mount Etna has been insulted, dishonoured, defamed, defiled, even 
as she herself. But Venice is threatened with something still more 
than this; she is threatened with absolute extinction. There are 
schemes now simmering in the brains of speculators by which she 
will disappear as completely as one of her own fishing-hoats when it 
is sucked under the sea, canvas, and timbers, and crew, in a night 
of storm. 

A few weeks ago, Molmenti gave the solitary vote against the 
destruction of more of the ( alle, and the establishment of a night 
service of steamers on the Canalezzo. The record of that single unsup- 
ported vote is his own highest honour, and the shame of his con- 
temporaries and co-citizens. But he wrestles in vain with the forces 
of cupidity and stupidity. Whether in the Council Chamber of 
Venice, or in the Parliament of Montecitorio, he strives in vain to 
resist the trampling hoofs of those devastating barbaric hordes which 
a pseudo civilisation vomits over his country. 

What he justly calls the burial of the lagoons goes on every day ; 
loads of clay and sand and stones being poured into that silent water 
which so lately mirrored walls which were green with the hartstongue, 
pennywort, and ivy-leaved toadsflax, and reflected statues white 
through ages in the dustless air, shining acacia leaves, boughs of fig 
and laurel, carved niches, illumined shrines ; the rubble and the rubbish 
are shot down into the canals which are chosen for extinction, and the 
walls are scraped, the acacias, the fig-trees, the laurels, are cut down, 
the fruit-boat, the sandalo, the beidal gondola, are pushed out of the 
way by the petroleum-moved steam launch; where marble fretwork 
crossed the air, there is a cast-iron pontoon, and higher still a telephone 
wire ; under foot there is a paved or macadamised way. Marco Polo 
could not find his house now; it still exists, but all around it is 
disfigured, dismantled, defaced. 

The Palazzo Narni and the Ponte del Paradiso made together 
one of the most beautiful corners in the world; go look at that spot 
now; it is enough to make the grey-beard of Cadore rise from his 
grave. There still remains on high, between the two houses, the 
admirable cuspide of the Trecento, on which there is sculptured the 
Madonna, who opens wide her mantle and her cloak to receive 
the kneeling people, but the beautiful bridge has been destroyed, and 
in its place has been built a frightful structure, with asphalte roadway 
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and painted metal parapet. In similar manner the elegant, yet bold, 
arches of the three bridges at 8. Nicolo de Tolentino exist nowhere, 
now, except upon the canvases of painters, and the three banks, near 
the Campo di Marte, which those graceful arches united, are now 
basely conjoined by three erections of stucco and cast iron. 


‘‘In the Arzere of Santa Marta,” Molmenti writes in his latest work, “ once so 
green and gay and sunlit, a poor quarter no doubt, but one intensely interesting 
by customs and traditions, there blocks the way now, in all its stolid vulgarity, a 
cotton factory. Between the public gardens and the Lido, instead of the lovely 
verdure of the island of Sant ’Elena, in its grace and its green twilight of 
drooped boughs, is a shapeless expanse of mud and cinders, which spreads farther 
every season, and threatens to invade the water-space which separates it from the 
gardens and S. Pietro di Castello. On this desert of coke and dirt there have been 
lately erected offices, sheds, warehouses, chimneys, engines, in the midst of which 
there still stands, hiding as though ashamed, the beautiful church of the Quattro 
Cento. But the invasion has been useless ; the speculations have failed ; and art 
and history mourn unavailingly the senseless and profitless destruction of this 
fairest gem of the lagoons: insularum ocellus. The ruin of Sant ’Elena, of the 
view of San Georgio, of the bridge of San Lio, the hideous new wing added to 
the noble brown marbles of the Pal Tiepolo, the hideous iron warehouse fronting 
and atfronting the Ca d'Oro, the whitewash daubed on the Pal. Sagredo, the 
indecent alterations and additions to that jewel of Pietro Lombardo the Pal 
Corner-Spinelli, the new rel (like ruddle or red ochre) with which the Pal 
Foscari has been insulted, these are all offences which every traveller of taste, 
every artist of culture, can see, and number, and denounce. But countless, and 
unknown to the world in general, and undreamed of by those who knew not 
Venice fifteen years ago, is the enormous loss to the city by the destruction at the 
hands of the Municipal Councillors of the Calli, of the Arzere, of the medieval 
bridges, as of those of which I have spoken above, of innumerable nooks and 
corners, historical and beautiful ; old wells, old fountains, old shrines, beautiful 
fragments of sculpture and fresco, solemn convent walls, graceful church spires 
and monastic belfries, parapets, arches, doorways, spiral staircases winding up 
to hand-forged iron balconies, lamps of metal-work fine as lace-work, all these 
in innumerable numbers have been effaced, pulled down, built over, or sold ; and, 
above all, there have been destroyed those lovely quiet green places, called each i 
Campo or il Campiello (the field or the little field), where, of old, the Venetians 
fed their sheep, stretches of grass enclosed by old houses, old convents, old towers, 
old quays, old bridges, with always a sculptured well in the centre of each, and 
the splash of oars near at hand.”’ 


These have nearly all had a similar fate to that of the beautiful 
house in the Campo di 8S. Margherita, which Molmenti especially 
laments, of which the Venetian colouring, the carven galleries, the 
climbing vines, the bronze railing, the falling water with its spouting 
jets, have all disappeared, to give place to a yellow, plastered modern 
building, while its basso-relievo of the Virgin, so long dear to all 
artists, has been sold to a picture dealer. 


“One must be blind indeed,’’ writes Molmenti, ‘‘ not to see the horrible mis- 
government of Venice in this latter half of the century, and persons still young 
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can remember a Venice poetic, picturesque, filled with fascination and mysterious 
charm, now destroyed for no other reason than a senseless and brutal craze for 
novelty.” 


What language can strongly enough denounce such wicked and 
insensate acts ? 

He quotes the well-known lines of Philippe de Communes as to the 
“ most triumphant city”’ that he had ever seen, “‘ the most beautiful 
street ” (the Canal Grande) “that there could be found in all the 
world”; and he adds, “ the stranger who comes now into this street 
only finds hinself in a vast alley of shopkeepers.” 

The Canalezzo is now, indeed, as he says, little more than a huge 
bazaar of tradesmen and dealers in curios, in which hundreds of adver- 
tisements, in many-coloured posters, announce the wares which are 
now for sale within the ancient palaces. The syndicate of foreign 
traders, now being established in Venice, will achieve its degradation. 

Italian ministers and Italian municipalities are often accused of not 
encouraging warmly enough English, German, and American trades- 
men and manufacturers to establish themselves in Italy, and of 
putting upon foreign commercial establishments in Italy a prohibitive 
taxation; the truth is that it would be much better were such foreign 
firms discouraged more effectively. It is urged on their behalf that 
they bring capital into the country; they may do so, but only to take 
it out again for their own profit, and Italian labour sweats and groans 
only that some millionaire of Eaton Square or Fifth Avenue may 
increase his wealth, whilst at the same time Italian tradespeople, 
trading in their own right, on their own soil, are undersold by the 
shop-keeping and store-keeping Briton and Yankee. 

Iam far from entire agreement with Molmenti in many of his 
views (as for instance his admiration of English pre-Raphaelism), 
but I am wholly with him in his views of the claims of Venice, and of 
the sacrilege which is destroying her; wholly with him in his severe 
and scornful denunciation of what he rightly calls the gretta e meschina 
arte dei nostre tempi (the mean and trivial art of modern times), and 
of the modern density of perception and invulnerable self-conceit which 
render it impossible for the modern mind to appreciate harmony of 
hues and of proportions, and impossible for the modern architect to 
place a new building beside an ancient one without injury or vul- 
garity. Giotto could place his church at Padua on the remains of the 
Roman amphitheatre, with perfect unity, although in absolute con- 
trast. When a modern mind has sufficient intuition to enable it to 
admire a work of other times, it can think of no better way of 
showing its admiration than to desire to pull down all the houses in 
its vicinity to lay it bare. The same stupid blunder, the same crime 
against all good taste, was carried into execution in Florence when 
the most interesting house of the Woolstaplers’ Guild, with the four- 
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teenth century lodging of the Fraternity of 8. Giovanni Baptista, and 
all the other surrounding medieval buildings of the most admirable 
effect and historic interest, all of them associated with the finest days 
of the Republic of Florence, were shamefully demolished to “ isolate” 
the church of San Michele. 

In his last work, Venezia, Molmenti says, with entire truth, * It is a 
supreme duty for the few, who are capable of feeling them, to assert 
the sentiment of, and respect for, Art against the destructive and 
impious tendencies of the time.” 

But alas! it is labour of Sisyphus. 

There is now under consideration a scheme to make a tramway- 
road raised on piles from Mestre to Venice parallel with the line now 
followed across the lagoon by the railway. It is difficult to compre- 
hend the motives and views of persons who desire to make a beautiful 
water-city into a commonplace land one, or rather it is easy to per- 
ceive that the motive inspires the views, since nothing but the greed 
of concessionaires and of contractors could ever have evolved such a 
plan out of any human mind. 

The concessionaire and the contractor are the modern representa- 
tives of the ghouls and vampires of old-world romance. ‘Truly, to 
them as to the Sabreur of Offenbach nothing is sacred. They are 
guided entirely by their lust of percentage, and to this they are 
ready to sacrifice every other consideration ; indeed no other consi- 
deration exists for them. They have settled on Italy for many years 
past as they are now settling on Abyssinia. Venice is essentially a 
water-city ; dealt with as land cities are, under the present system, 
it will not only be disfigured and mutilated like them, but it will be 
swept away; it will cease to be. The world will have in its stead a 
dreary, dingy, trading port, with warehouses, factories, docks, grain 
elevators, electric works, all the polluted, crowded, discoloured, mono- 
tonous frightfulness which you can have now at any moment on any 
coastline of the United States of America. The Venice of Giam- 
bellini and the Veronese will be no more; you will have in its stead 
a petty maritime Pittsburg. 

At the present moment Molmenti has successfully combated this 
project, but as the abominable scheme of the night steamers on the 
Canalezzo, and the pontoon under 8. Zeno, was almost unanimously 
rejected four times by the Venetian Council, yet, on its presentation 
a fifth time, was accepted (unacknowledged influences having been at 
work), it is impossible to all those who love Venice as she merits not to 
feel the greatest anxiety. For these speculators resemble the Rontgen 
rays, and find means to penetrate through closed doors and all other 
barriers. Iron still resists the Réntgen rays, and such iron the specu- 
lators find now and then opposed to them in the scorn of such men as 
the Count Antonio Dona della Rosa, who dismissed with offence and 
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disdain the offer of two millions in gold for the purchase of the his- 
toric tapestries of his palace in Venice. 

Were there only fifty such men as Count Dona in every Italian 
province they would be able to hold in check the rage of destruction. 

But the character of Count Dona is very rare in these days anywhere, 
and grows rarer with every decade. The sordid Mephistopheles of a 
buyer usually finds as sordid a temper in the Faust of a seller whom 
he tempts. This may be a temper which enriches individuals; it is 
not one which ennobles or elevates a nation : and frequently not even 
individual wealth is realised for any length of time by the base 
barter, for the gambling on the Bourse, or at the club-house, often 
makes the ill-got gains vanish almost as soon as they are obtained. 
Such persons as find no attraction in either form of gambling, 
unhappily for the most part, shrink from action and from public life. 
Few have the courage of. Molmenti, who throws himself into the strife 
careless of what enmity he incurs, and rarely even buoyed up by any 
hope of success in his efforts, since to weave ropes of sand were scarcely 
more hopeless labour: it is impossible to succeed in any public work 
where there is no response to your appeal from the multitudes. And 
the voices of those who do secretly respond in feeling are dumb in 
Italy ; people are afraid to speak; they are intimidated by the ery cast 
against them of want of energy, and of enmity to progress (progress 
good heavens! a gin-shop instead of a temple!); they are afraid 
to be called reactionary, romantic, unpatriotic, and in municipal 
government, as in other government, everything is done by the wire- 
pullers, the money grubbers, the speculators. 

The timid public huddles together mute, submissive, and afraid, 
shorn of its fleeces like a flock of sheep, but not daring to complain. 

Those who do so dare are either ignored, or, if they give trouble, 
are repressed. The gondoliers of Venice have again and again risen 
against the ruin of their livelihood by the “ black devils” of the 
eaporetti, but force is at once called in and they are brutally silenced, 
flung into prison, and deprived of their licence, é.c., of their daily 
bread. Because it is so picturesque a calling, and the balancing of 
the oar looks so easy a work, those who are outside it do not realise its 
hardships. In summer, if Venice be full, it is well enough, and brings 
a fair, though never a high, wage, but in the other seasons it is a life of 
great and continual exposure and fatigue. In cold weather, and 
Venice is intensely cold in the winter solstice, the long vigils on the 
traghetto are most tedious and trying, especially through the long 
chill nights. When the icy winds blow in from the Alps or the 
Adriatic, the gondolier stands exposed to all their fury, whilst the 
passenger he carries sits warm and sheltered under the felze. 

Strong and lithe in form, often handsome in feature, almost invari- 
ably intelligent and acquainted with legend and verse, invariably 
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courteous and well-bred, the gondolier should have received the utmost 
attention from his rulers. It is painful to know that no body of men 
has ever been so slighted, so injured, and so wantonly outraged. 

There is nowhere any more interesting and deserving community 
than the Venetian gondoliers, and few more worthy of regard ; yet 
they have been dealt with as though they were no more than so 
much scum of the sea. Their long-established rights receive no 
consideration, and their injuries no compensation. 

If the vote of Venice could have been honestly polled, no steam- 
boat would ever have been allowed on the Grand Canal, as, if the 
vote of Florence could have been honestly polled, the centre of 
Florence would be now standing untouched, and would have remained 
untouched for many a generation. 

Meanwhile, it is said by those competent to judge that the great 
Murazzi, which protect Venice from the onslaught of the sea in winter 
storm, and which we all know so well as we pass out from the Lido 
by the Bar of Malamocco to Chioggia, are being dangerously under- 
mined by the attacks of the high tides in rude weather, and require 
costly and immediate repair. It is in vain that this most necessary 
work is urged upon the Government in Rome. The Government 
neither undertakes it itself, or allows Venetians to undertake it. For 
any foolish, needless, disfiguring work, such as the installation of the 
electric light in the ducal palace, against which Venetians in vain 
protested, the government is always ready to waste millions. But for 
a work of obvious and vital necessity, such as that of the strengthening 
of the Murazzi, it has not a soldo to spare. 

The architecture of Venice has the fragility as it has the fairness of 
the dianthus or the gemmia of the sea; its walls and buttresses and 
foundations are plunged into salted, sanded mud; its piles grow green 
and brown and purple with weed ; its snowy marbles and its ruddy 
stones are mirrored in rippling or in stagnant water; they tremble 
under the vibrations caused by the accursed paddle-boats; they 
quiver, like living things, under the knife, as the engines roar and the 
cog-wheels turn. Assailed as the city is within by the invasion of 
steam and barbarism, it is entirely certain that she could not resist 
the force of the inrushing waters if the Murazzi were ever to yield to 
the pressure of a winter sea; and it is unhappily quite possible that 
the gigantic barrier of the sea-walls may give way on some day of 
unusually high tides and violent tempest, and the city herself will 
then be overwhelmed beneath the Adriatic waters. 

Who would care if this were her fate ? 

The contractors, and concessionaires, and jerry builders, and bureau- 
cratic thieves, and foreign speculators would have the pleasure and 
profit of building a spick and span new town north-east of Mestre : 
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all tiresome reminiscences of the Lion of St. Mark would have sunk 
with the bronze horses underneath the waves. 

Many public men would breathe more freely were Venice but a 
memory of the past entombed in seaweed and in sand. For there is 
nothing so curiously malignant or so restlessly jealous as the enmity 
of a feeble Present of a great Past. It is such malignity, it is such 
jealousy, which, even more than greed of gain, and vitiated taste, 
caused, and causes, and will cause, the destruction of the great cities 
of Italy by Italian deputies, syndics, and municipalities, and by those 
foreign companies and alien speculations to which they unhappily 
open their gates. 

If one did not see it with one’s own eyes, it would seem incredible 
that, even in this age, such cities as Venice and Florence and Rome 
could have been sacrificed to the ignominious interests of wire-pullers. 


Each possessed, to protect it, unique beauty, splendour of association 
and tradition, an heroic past: and for each had the greatest of men 
laboured, in each had the charm of atmosphere and horizon lent 
a more than mortal loveliness to the architecture of man. And each 
is now wrecked, and ransacked, and despoiled, and obliterated, and 
destroyed as though a horde of savages had been let loose in their 
precincts. 

There is no language strong enough to condemn the injuries 
from which they suffer. 

On the walls of the Flavian Amphitheatre there grew in mar- 
vellous fertility countless plants unknown elsewhere; survivors of 
sylvan worlds destroyed, of botanical kingdoms for ever perished, 
the seeds of which perchance had lodged in the sandals of the legions 
as they came from Palmyra or Babylon; this most precious legacy of 
nature was, as everyone knows, mercilessly destroyed in the first 
years of the Italian occupation of Rome. 

The uprooting with knives and acids of the unique flora of the 
Colosseum was a type of the acts which, for the last fifteen years, 
have hacked away and corroded and destroyed off the face of the 
earth the supreme flowers of human genius. 

In the present debasement and desecration of Italian cities there is 
not even such motive and excuse as that which was urged by arche- 
ologists for the ruin of these plants. There is everything lost, 
nothing whatever gained, in the debasement of classic and artistic 
cities to the level of Buluwayo or Klondyke. 

To pull down the Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Torlonia, which 
it is decided to do in Rome, in order that the statue of Victor 
Emmanuel, for which the funds have not even yet been raised, may 
be visible from the Corso, is as contemptible as it is childish. The 
beauty of the Campidoglio is already ruined in order to place that 
statue there: might not that suffice? To throw down the Tower of 
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the Amadei to put in its place a restaurant, or a drinking-shop, is 
so stupid an act that the enormity of the offence to history and art is 
almost forgotten in its imbecility. To place the stations and rails of 
tramway companies on the macigno pavement under the Campanile, 
the Battistero, and the Duomo of Florence, is an outrage to the 
whole educated world and the history of five centuries. To destroy 
the Ponte del Paradiso in order to put a cast-iron pontoon in its place, 
is an abomination which would only seem possible to a company of 
clowns crazy with drink; whilst to turn the lovely isle of Sant 
‘Elena into a heap of cinders for the pleasure of a carriage-building 
company, which company was not even guaranteed from bankruptey, 
was unquestionably as unbusinesslike and as unprofitable as it was 
impious. 

There is neither common sense, nor common decency, in the chief 
part of the measures taken within the last decade to humiliate and 
imbastardise the cities and towns of Italy. The process of destruction 
began indeed much earlier; but within the last ten years the pace 
has been increased from a leisurely walk to a furious gallop. The 
scramble to be first to outrage, to deface, to despoil, has become a 
St. Vitus’s dance amongst the syndies, assessors, and councilmen ; each 
deliriously eager for the approving smile of the various ministers in 
whose hands the destinies of these great and unrivalled Urbes unfortu- 
nately are placed. 

It must be remembered by the foreign reader that there is no 
Ministre des Beaux Arts in Italy. There is a Minister of Education, 
another of Public Works, and another of Agriculture, and between 
these three all questions of art and architecture are divided. The 
mischief the trio does is incalculable, for they are seldom selected 
with any regard to their esthetic qualifications. Indeed, if ever 
anyone of them show any scholarly capacity and aptitude for his 
office, like that which was shown by Villari, his possession of power 
is very short. Of the present minister of agriculture it is related 
that, as he looked over a valley planted with magnificent olives near 
Brescia, he exclaimed : ** What fine willows! ’ 

A similar ignorance in matters belonging to their respective depart- 
ments is expected of the ministers of Education and Public Works. 
Were there a Minister of Fine Arts, he would undoubtedly be 
chosen from the attorneys, the manufacturers, or the rural Beotians. 

The late minister of agriculture, Count Francesco Guicciardini, had 
an admirable and thorough command of the objects of his Dicastero ; 
skilled in agriculture himself, and the owner of large estates, he knew 
what to do and how to do it; and by his energy the recent outbreak 
of phylloxera was arrested before any great losses had ensued. 
But outside agriculture, his influence was less excellent, because he 
was unfortunately enabled to meddle with matters not agricultural 
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and beyond his knowledge ; as when he ordered the destruction of a 
whole quarter of the martial and ancient city of Pistoia, and the 
waste of the town funds in the erection of a new savings-bank. Over 
the choice of a design for this building, the townspeople of Pistoia 
are now violently quarrelling, whilst many of their finest and noblest 
palaces are left empty to decay! A minister of the strictest probity, 
of the strongest desire to do what is just and wise, is never long 
able to resist the pressure of those around him, the force of example, 
the persuasions of local magnates, and the insistence of the crowd 
of hungry perquisite-hunters. It is such shocking and wicked 
waste of money as this in Pistoia which impoverishes every town, 
and disfigures each with vulgar piles of brick and iron, and grotesque 
monuments of black metal, whilst a miserable woman at their 
gates pays four centimes duty on a pint of milk before she can 
take it past the guards to sell, and a wretched man, who owns a 
little road-fed flock of goats, is taxed two hundred francs a year 
before he may drive them into the streets to yield the little nourish- 
ment which they can afford to invalids and children. Should the law 
proposed by Luzzatti, now under consideration, pass, and the debts of 
the Communes be paid by the State, and monies be henceforth lent 
by the State to the Communes, this wicked expenditure will in- 
crease tenfold, and the jobbery accompanying it will be multiplied 
in similar measure. 

No one of the governing classes is guiltless in the matter ; cabinets, 
senators, deputies, prefects, mayors, town-councils, provincial councils, 
each and all, sin alike in this matricide, and seem to vie with each 
other in suggesting and executing the abominable projects which 
disgrace the close of the century. 

In this day, in everything appertaining to municipal government, 
the greater is sacrificed to the lesser; the smug, the ordinary, the 
expedient, the venal are first of all considered ; the kind of man who 
pushes to the front in affairs is bustling, sharp, keen, insensible, in 
whose own existence no necessity for anything except vulgar prosperity, 
as ugly as you will, is felt for an hour. To speak to such men of 
such impersonal desires as moved the makers of the great cities of 
Italy, is to speak in an unknown tongue, which they appraise as 
gibberish. They are, for the present time, the rulers of the world, 
and the material they are made of is the same clay whether its shape 
take that of an emperor or a contractor, of a king or a beadle, of a 
minister or a vestryman. At the present hour the earth is given over 
to them. 

Wyzewa, in his article in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, called 
“TAgonie de Venise,” accepts this insatiable mania for destruction as 
a characteristic, which of course it undoubtedly is, of the general disease 
of modernity ; but he does not seem to trace it to what is surely its 
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source, the greed of gain. All these engineers, builders, contractors, 
town councillors, bankers, usurers, speculators, chairmen, shareholders, 
and directors of companies, can make nothing out of the ancient glory 
and grace of beautiful cities; the mayors can get no savoury morsel 
to compensate them for all their servility and time-serving; the 
deputies can find no useful plunder to enrich the crew who have voted 
for them; in respecting the beauty of the past, syndicates and trades- 
men and gamblers on ’Change would reap no harvest of gold what- 
ever. 

What else but greed has been the motive of that shameless desecra- 
tion of Rome against which Geoffroy has raised his voice from the 
tomb to protest ? 

What else but greed the motive of that infamous destruction of 
the entire centre of Florence, its historic towers and churches and 
palaces, torn down with blind rage to be replaced by hideous hotels, 
and monster shops, and grotesque monuments ? the most piteous, and 
the most inexcusable injury ever done to the rights of history and 
of art ? 

What else the motive of that wanton disfigurement of Venice 
which has disgraced the last fifteen years of the municipal rule, and 
is about to continue the work of ruin merely to enrich the men of 
greed, the English and American tradesmen, the Hebrew speculators, 
the German hucksters, the cosmopolitan inflators of bubble companies ? 

The motive of all these destructions is always the same, and 
always of the lowest kind: gain. Everyone concerned in them gains 
or hopes to gain. There is no other instinct or idea than this. It 
is, like the present diplomacy of Europe, an all-round game of grab ; 
and a large percentage of the gains goes to the doctors who label 
the gambling Hygiene. 

The plea of health is a falsehood usually advanced in excuse of such 
destructions as those of the Florentine centre and the Venetian Calli and 
Campielli. Those who allege it know, as well as I do, that the un- 
healthiness lies not in the habitations but in the habits of the people. 
Water never touches their bodies; tight-lacing is a female rule in 
even the peasant class; the field-worker is as tightly cased in her 
leather stays as the duchess in her satin corset. The favourite foods 
of the populace are such as give worms, dysentery, and skin diseases ; 
their drinks are adulterated and poisonous;' their general habits are 
unwholesome and injurious beyond all description ; they are saved 
only by the purity of the air which the municipalities, who chatter of 
hygiene, do their best to pollute with acid and chemical fumes, and 
the stench of noxious trades. 

(1) Contadini drink the vinaccia, or vinella, made from the dregs of the wine-vats ; but 


others drink (and often the contadino does so also) the chemical stuffs sold at drinking- 
houses and taverns with which the country roads are studded. 
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The men who prate of hygiene know these facts as well as I do; 
they know, I repeat, that the insalubrity is in the habits, not in the 
habitations ; but the conventional lie passes muster and serves its end: 
it enables landlords to sell, and lawyers to pocket fees, and contractors 
to make profits, and all the troops of middlemen to fatten on the 
demolition of noble and ancient places and the creation of shoddy 
stucco architecture in its stead. 

The sense of beauty has died with it: it is dead in the ruling classes; 
and what is far worse, dead in the populace ; dead, or nearly so, in the 
writers, the painters, the sculptors. If in this latter class there 
were any strong, true, and delicate instinct of what is noble and 
beautiful, Molmenti would not stand alone in the Council of Venice ; 
Prince Corsini would not alone have resisted the destruction of the 
Florence of the Renaissance ; Georgio Franchetti would not be the 
only person capable of treating a Venetian building with tenderness 
and respect; d’Annunzio would not alone repeat the denunciations of 
two dead foreigners, Geoffroy and Gregorovius, of the violation of 
ancient and of medizwval Rome. The voices of the artists (were they 
artists in feeling indeed) would be, and would have been, so powerful 
that no ministry and no municipality would have ventured to ignore 
them. 

But most modern artists are afraid to offend their public, their 
patrons, the town-councils, the mayors, and communes, or the ministers 
of education or of public works, to which or to whom they look for 
employment; they have the decoration-hunger, which is one of the 
chief curses of Continental Europe, and decorations only come from 
the powers above ; and in these powers above there is not the faintest 
glimmer of taste or feeling, there is only jealousy of a great and 
unapproachable Past. 

Therefore, the few who do feel indignation do not speak ; and the 
speculator, the jerry builder, the cunning lawyer and conveyancer, the 
vast body of greedy and gross spoilers, have their way unchecked. 

In the case of Rome, of course, that cruellest and ugliest of all 
passions, religious antagonism, has had much to do with the atrocious 
ruin of the Prati del Castello, of the Trastevere generally, of the 
passage of the four trams in derision in face of St. Peter’s, of the 
hideous gim-crack houses built under the walls of the Lateran, of the 
destruction of street shrines and votive chapels and ancient chapels, of 
the erection of the entire quarters of what is called New Rome ;' but 
religious hatred cannot be the cause of the barbarous scraping and 
daubing of classic buildings, of the degradation of the Via Nomentana, 
and of Porta Pia, of the ruin of such glory and grace as that of the 
Ludovisi and the Farnesina villas, of the bedaubing and beplastering, 


(1) It is now almost forgotten that the Ludovisi gardens ever existed as the motley 
fashion of the new Roman world flocks tothe American Legation in the Pal. Piombino ! 
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the dwarfing and disfiguring, the vulgarising and disfiguring of every- 
thing which is touched by the modern eediles of Rome. No matter 
what the Syndic be called, whether Ruspoli or Guiccioli, or Torlonia, 
no matter whether the cabinet be headed by Rudini or Giolitti, by 
Crispi or Depretis, the pickaxe is never at rest, and the hammer and 
hatchet sound ceaselessly in street and garden, on desecrated altars, 
and in devastated groves. 

To what end have served the fury and haste with which ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings have been razed to the ground in both the 
cities and the provinces? To none whatever so far as any diminution 
of the funds and the numbers of ecclesiastical foundations can be 
counted. 

The suppression of the monasteries and convents was actuated by 
love of gain as much as by polemical rancour, by the hunger of the 
newly-created kingdom, for their treasures and riches, for their rich 
endowments and saleable possessions. There was no sincerity about 
it; there could be none in a nation then almost entirely Catholic ; and 
this insincerity is proved by the indifference with which the State 
allows the re-establishment of these buildings and these orders. At 
this moment the bare-footed Carmelites, a most bigoted order, have 
lately opened a new church and convent in Milan, which are 
endowed with three millions of money, and have been opened with 
great pomp by the Archbishop, the same cardinal to whom the late 
minister Prinetti paid such humble court. Similar institutions are 
being re-created in all directions possessing all the evils of those which 
were suppressed without their artistic beauty, and largely without 
their good faith and munificent charity. Rich and lovely maidens 
continue to take the veil when too young to have any realisation of 
what they do,’ and the church is as enriched as of old by their dowers ; 
whilst the monk is not the less dangerous to intellectual liberty 
because, when he goes out of the gates for a few hours, he wears the 
hideous hat, coat, and trousers of the layman of the adjacent town. 
The ancient monasteries and convents were at least an education to 
the eye: who could daily see the Certosa of Pavia, or of the Val 
d’Ema, and not be purified and instructed in visual memory and 
artistic instinct? The new revivals of the old orders teach nothing 
except a base and strictly modern union of superstition and com- 
promise. Indeed, the State forces the priest to be base; it makes it 
the condition of allowing his existence. If he do not succumb to the 
State in all things (even in those most opposed to his conscience), he 
is deprived of his p/acet ; and Zanardelli has in these last few days 
stated that he will deprive him of it without such legal forms as have 
hitherto been observed. For one of the greatest of the misfortunes 


(1) A few months ago the Prime Minister was present at the taking of tke veil by a 
young relative in Naples, 
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of Italy is that neither in the Radicals or in the Conservatives, or in 
any one of the groups into which political life is divided, is there the 
slightest trace of any respect for individual freedom; liberty of 
action and of opinion obtain no fair play from any one of the parties 
of the State. 

The sense of symmetry and harmony seems, I repeat, to be leaving 
the terrestial race; the want of beauty, as the daily bread of life, 
grows less and less felt every year by the modern mind. Beauty, 
natural and artistic, has become entirely indifferent to the majority of 
even highly educated modern men and women. They have no leisure 
to contemplate it, no temperament capable of feeling it; it is in no 
sense necessary to them; it makes no impression either on their retina 
or their memory. Their lives pass before a revolving panorama, so 
rapidly dissolving and changing that they have no distinct impression 
of any of the scenes or subjects. Every year modern habits become 
more unlovely, and modern sensibilities more blunted. The preserva- 
tion of what is beautiful, per se, at the present time is almost always 
ridiculed, unless it can be shown to be joined to some profit or 
utility. The characteristic passion of the hour is greed; greed of 
possession, desire of acquisition, and passion for ostentation. Trade 
has become an octopus embracing the whole world ; the thirst for gain 
engrosses all classes; beauty, unless it be a means of gain, is to this 
temper a useless, or worse than a useless, thing: it is regarded as a 
stumbling block and encumbrance. It is doubtful if even the power 
of perceiving what is beautiful has notin a great measure left a large 
part of the population in all countries. Modern cities would not be 
what they are now had not the race to a great extent grown colour- 
blind and become without the sense of proportion. Modern builders 
and modern engineers would remain unoccupied were not the genera- 
tions which employ and enrich them destitute of all artistic feelings. 

Many of the prevailing fashions would be so odious to persons with 
any delicate or accurate perception, that such fashions could never have 
become general had any perception of this kind been general. Even 
the deformity of their own bodies awakens no aversion in the modern 
public ; if it did, the bicycle would never have been in demand. 

Such blindness and deadness to the charm of beauty is to be noted 
in every nation, and is developed even in the extreme East whenever 
modern European and American usage influences the Oriental. 

Japan is rapidly becoming the rival in vulgarity and hideousness 
of Chicago. 

It is no doubt general and inevitable, the low tone of suscepti- 
bility, the dense thick-skinned temper, which accompany what is 
called Civilisation, which are to be seen everywhere from cold to 
warm latitudes, wherever the steam-engine screams and the shoddy 
suits are worn. 
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The modern temper is something even worse than inartistic; it is 
brutally and aggressively hostile to beauty, whether natural or 
architectural. It will go out of the way to injure, to deface, to 
uproot, to level with the dust. 

To the cold, bald, hard, derisive temper of the modern majority there 
is something offensive and irritating in beauty, whether it be seen in the 
stately verdure of a tree in its summer glory, or of an ancient tower,’ 
brown and grey in the light of evening. To fell the tree, to pull 
down the tower, is the first instinct of the modern mind, and it is an 
instinct clamorous, savage, insatiable, born of incapacity and triviality, 
of the hunger for destruction, and of a secret and ignoble jealousy. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that modern education implants and 
increases this insensibility. If it did not, modern municipalities would 
not be what they are, would not do what they do. The only resistance 
to this insensibility is found, and this but rarely, at the two extremes 
of the social scale—the peasant and the noble, i.e., in those who are 
least subjected to the pressure of general education. In the man, 
absolutely uneducated, and in the man reared by an individual and 
highly cultured education, are alone now to be found any appreciation 
of beauty, natural or artistic. 

A French writer, with no pity for the lovers of teas and porcelains, 
has said recently that he looks forward with joy to the time when 
the whole empire of China will be studded with factories and mines 
as thickly as blades of grass grow in a meadow. Most modern 
persons have no higher ideal than his. In similar phrase, Ferrero, 
whose political writings I have often cited with approval, and whose 
striking abilities I greatly admire, but with whose narrow socialist 
temper I have no sympathy, actually states that the plain of 
Lombardy was created by nature to be studded with factory chimneys ! 
He even approves what is one of the most shameful and illiberal facts 
in modern times, the closing of the world-famous theatre of La Scala 
through denial of its subsidy by the Milan municipality. 

He makes excuse for this miserable meanness, that opera houses 
with boxes are not possible under a democracy! This seems to me 
very illogical. Surely the love and appreciation of music are not 
restricted to a nobility? The stalls, with their close neighbourhood, 
their more or less incessant movement, their frequent twittering 
and whispering, break the charm of great melody. No art can 
at any time be fully and delicately felt in the presence of a crowd. 
One goes to a private view for the people; one returns in the early 
morning of a paying day, when the rooms are almost empty, for 
the pictures. To close the Scala in order to spite a social class is 
surely a paltry action; and the loss to composers and singers, and 


(1) The other day I saw from a railway-train a grand old Longobardo tower which 
had been coloured a bright pink! 
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to the renown of Milan, will be immense. But it is entirely typical 
of the temper which is ruling in Italian municipalities and communes 
at this moment, and which also so largely characterises the Government, 
no matter whosoever be the chief thereof. 

Even into remote mountain towns and in small forgotten cities, on 
the edge of lonely lakes, or deep-sunk in chestnut woods, or ilex- 


forests, the same desecration creeps, and sullies, and pollutes. Gim- - 


crack, gaudy villas, and pasteboard houses, show their pert and paltry 
forms amidst noble palaces, or beside patrician towers. Pistachio 
green paint makes day hideous everywhere, daubed on deal shutters 
and blinds, accompanied by the paltry stained doors, and the stucco 
mouldings, of the epoch. The modern municipality displays its 
whitewashed and belettered frontage, unashamed, on some grand old 
piazza, which has seen centuries of strife and splendour. Silent 
sunlit bays of Tyrrhene or Adriatic, lovely as a poem of Shelley, are 
made vulgar and ludicrous by lines of habitations such as the jerry- 
builder of the end of the nineteenth century procreates, wearing an air 
of smug imbecility which makes one long to slap their stucco faces ; 
of course the drinking-shop, the cycling-casino, and the shooters’ 
club have been run up beside them so that their patrons and 
frequenters may befoul the roseate evening, and insult the etherial 
night. 

Moreover it is strange to note how, with the vulgarisation of the 
towns and of the landscapes in this classic land, the human physi- 
ognomy loses its classic unity and grace, grows heavier, coarser, 
meaner, commoner, changes indeed entirely its type and colouring; 
the camus or the snub nose replaces the aquiline, the scrofulous mouth 
replaces the lips shaped like a Cupid’s bow; the eyes diminish in size 
and grow lack-lustre; the beautiful oval outline of cheek and chin alters 
to the bull-dog jaw and puffy cheeks; the clear and pure skin alters 
to the sodden, pallid, unwholesome complexion of the new type. This 
is no exaggerated statement ; anyone can see the change for himself 
who will take the trouble to observe such young Italians as throng 
the second and third-rate cafés and dining saloons of cities, and then 
go into the more remote country, and see the Italiote race still in 
its integrity, in old world hamlets of the Abruzzi or the Appenines, 
in forest-sheltered nooks of the Sabine or the Carrara mountains, in 
sea-faring windswept villages of the Veneto, in nomad sheep-folds on 
the oak-studded grass plains of the Basilicata, or in old walled towns, 
calm and venerable, in the lap of the high hills, where the shriek of 
the engine has not yet been heard; where it is still unknown, that 
which Loti calls in his latest work, “ cette chose de laid, de noiratre, de 
tapageur, d’idiotement empressée, qui passe vite, vite, ébranle la terre, 
trouble ce calme délicieux par des sifflets et des bruits de ferailles, le 
chemin de fer, le chemin de fer!— plus nivelant que le temps, 
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propageant la basse camelote de l’industrie, déversant chaque jour 
de la banalité et des imbéciles.” 

In the provinces he will still find, in thousands of living creatures, 
the youths of Luca Signurelli, the knights of Giorgione and Car- 
paccio, the young gods of Paolo Veronese, the noble grey-beards 
of Tiziano, the stately women of Michelangiolo, the enchanting 
children of Raffaelle, and Correggio. But in the towns, and in the 
country where it receives the moral and physical miasma of the 
towns, he will find little else but the debased modern type, with its 
snigger of conceit, its cynical grin, its criminal’s jaw, its cutaneous 
eruptions, its dull and insolent eyes, its stunted growth, and its 
breath foul with nicotine and chemical drinks, such as the modern 
schools, and the modern scientists, and the modern dram-shops have 
made it. 

Commerce, from being beneficent, is fast becoming a curse. It 
usurps and absorbs all place and all energy. Its objects are allowed 
to push out of existence all higher aims ; armies and navies exist only 
to protect it; and an English Premier was not ashamed at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet last November to declare that this was their unique 
aim: to conquer fresh fields for trading, and protect the trader in 
his invasion of the rights of others. His Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and his Chancellor of the Exchequer have, still more 
recently, repeated after him this singularly ignoble view of a nation’s 
duty, and of a soldier’s and sailor’s obligation. 

The Secretary of the Colonies, indeed, rising to unwonted enthusi- 
asm, adds that all the greatness of Great Britain lies in its commerce. 
No doubt this may be a fact; but it is not an ennobling fact ; and 
it is one which is the parent of gross sins, and the enemy of high 
ideals; in the name of commerce, murder, theft, and torture are 
all legalised, and the most brutal egotism deified ; it can be at best 
only a material greatness which is thus consolidated. 

To measure the greatness of a nation by its commerce alone is like 
measuring the virtue of a man solely by the amount of his income. 
This manner of estimation is one common in the world, but it can 
never be considered a high standard. However, this excuse of the 
prior and dominant claims of commerce which may be put forward in 
the case of Great Britain for the sacrifice of all other interests to 
commercial interests cannot be alleged by Italy except in some 
districts of the north. What requires protection in five-sixths of 
Italy, and only suffers extinction through fiscal pressure, is small 
commerce : personal arts, crafts, and trades, which flourished so happily 
in past times, and would still live in fair peace and comfort were 
they not stoned out of existence by a merciless taxation, direct and 
indirect. These neither disfigure or offend the beautiful and vener- 
able little towns in which they dwell; the smith has his anvil under 
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a Lombard arch, the apothecary keeps his ointments and simples in 
old majolica vases, the barber’s pole slants under a shrine of the 
Renaissance, the cloth-seller piles his bales against the sculpture of 
a Seicento wall, the seedman’s sacks show the shining berries in their 
gaping mouths behind the iron-scroll work of medieval kneeling- 
windows. It is not they who have hurt their birthplaces. 

It is the English syndicate, the Jew syndicate, the German money- 
changer, the American tram-contractor, the foreign electric company, 
the foreign co-operative store-keeper, who have no end but their own 
gain, and tempt to shameful acts those native to the soil, in whose 
hands lie the fate of these historic, and late happy, places. 

Ferrero has, concerning this, a true and touching passage which is 
much worthier of him than his views regarding La Scala. He says, 
in a recent able article on the “ Miseria e Richezza in Italia ” :— 


“The tendencies of new commercial life in its immense enterprises is to send 
money and movement into a very few amongst the cities of Italy, the others live 
content with their small traffic and trade ; though trembling when the fleet well- 
springs of their small fortunes are menaced or run dry. Many of these towns 
were in other days rich,-and still preserve the evidences of their splendid past in 
sumptuous palaces, spacious squares, monumental churches ; a sense of venerable 
years, of profound repose lie on them ; yet a sad and cruel tragedy often passes 
between these walls ; beneath the magnificent palaces of the Renaissance and the 
beautiful medizeval Lombard churches, the populace perishes slowly of hunger. 
The small ancient industries disappear, crushed out by the victorious rivalry of 
the great tradesmen of the north. The ruin of these small industries and of these 
individual crafts began some decades ago ; but it was much less cruelly felt then 
than it is now, and the sole recourse or solace now left to it is in revolt. A revolt 
to which the Government only replies by fixed bayonets, and a duty on corn, 
which is a crime.” 


Ferrero, as a political economist is bound to do, considers that no 
means should be taken to artificially sustain ancient methods of work 
and trade, but he says with entire truth that to artificially depress 
and deplete them is on the part of the State an abominable act. To 
wear out the temper and patience of the populace with harassing 
edicts ; to drive to desperation those who are cheerful and contented 
in an honestly supported poverty ; to starve them by artificially raised 
food-prices and by gate-taxes, which ruin the small trader, the modest 
householder, and the rural vendor alike; to render it, by a monstrous 
taxation, impossible for small industries to exist; to levy income-tax 
(tassa di famiglia) on the poorest labourer—this is the terrible error, 
the inexcusable cruelty, of which the actual, and every preceding, 
Italian Cabinet is, and has been, guilty. If there be revolution in 
the air, who can wonder? The granaries are guarded by battalions, 
whilst millions are thrown away on bad statues to Savoy princes. 
These are facts which it is not necessary for a man to know his A B C 
to read. But they are the primer which is daily placed before the 
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eyes of the many various peoples of Italy from the Col de Tenda to 
Cape Sorano ; and these peoples are of rare intelligence even where 
wholly illiterate: often, indeed, most intelligent where most illiterate. 

There were, not many years ago,a great measure of mirth and 
contentment in all the minor cities of Italy, and in the small towns 
and the big walled villages; much harmless merry-making and 
pastime, much simple and neighbourly pleasure, much enjoyment of 
that “‘ ben’ di Dio,” the blessed air and sunshine. Most of it has 
been killed now ; starved out, strangled by regulations and penalties 
and imposts, and a fiendish fiscal tyranny; dead like the poor 
slaughtered forgotten conscripts in Africa. 

But this opens out a political question, and it is not of politics that 
these pages treat, but of art and its outrage: above all, of such 
outrage in Venice; since the President of her Academy did me, of 
late, the honour to say to me: “ Non pud Lei far nulla per salvare 
la nostra povera Venezia?” Alas! how powerless are all our forces 
against the ever-rising tide of modern barbarism ! 

A precious intaglio of exquisite workmanship is being broken up 
and pulverised under our eyes; and no one cares. 

I know a wide plain, intersected by many streams, and lying full 
in the light of the west; these streams are filled from August to 
October with millions of white water-lilies. 

Nothing more beautiful can be beheld than these countless water- 
courses covered with these cups of snow, which share the clear, slowly- 
rippling streams only with the water wagtail and the sedge-warbler, 
the bullrush, and the flag. They resemble exactly the river on which 
the Virgine delle Rocche drift with their brothers and Claudio. But 
the peasants push their black flat-bottomed boats recklessly amongst 
the silver goblets of the flowers, crashing into them and breaking 
them with brutal indifference, and raking them into heaps in their 
boats, to be cast up on to the oozing banks to rot and serve as land 
manure ; the boorish insensibility of the boatmen is typical of their 
time ; the lilies would serve quite as well for manure were they 
allowed to live out their lovely life, and were not gathered until they 
were yellow and faded; but they who rake them in do not wait for 
their natural season of decay; they smash and break them in full 
flower as they kill birds on the nest in the fields and hedges. 

Their fate is like the fate of that greater lily, rosy-red at sunset, 
which lies cradled on the waters between Mestre and Murano; and 
which is roughly and painfully being uprooted and destroyed that a 
pack of foreign traders and native attorneys may wax fat and lay 
up gold. 

No doubt her fate is common in these days; no doubt, all over 


’ 


the world, capitalists and socialists join hands across the gulf of 
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difference to unite in the destruction of all that is beautiful, graceful, 
harmonious, and venerable. 

But in Italysuch destruction is more sad and shameful than anywhere 
else in Europe, by reason of the magnificence and glory of her past, 
and in view of the pitiful fact that the land which was a Pharos of light 
and leading to the earth is now every year and every day receding 
farther and farther into darkness: that dreadful darkness of the 
modern world which comes of polluted waters and polluted air, of the 
breath of poisoned lungs and the pressure of starving crowds. The 
basest form of venality, the lowest form of greed, have fastened on 
her with the tentacles of the devil-fish ; and are every hour devouring 
her. 


Ovipa. 


Since these pages were passed through press, insurrection has been 
violent in two-thirds of Italy, and has been violently repressed. This 
could have been foreseen by anyone who had accurately estimated the 
tendencies of public life and thought during the last ten years; and 
revolution cannot logically be held a crime in a nation created by 
revolution. Logic, however, is not a merit of any of the existing 
Governments of Europe, and Italy has been handed over to military 
despotism L’ordre régne ad Warsaw. 

Were it not for the terrible suffering which is caused to the 
people one would be tempted to find a poetical justice, and a grim 
satisfaction, in the fact that the many thousands of working men 
called by the municipalities into the cities to pull down ancient streets 
and beautiful buildings have remained there, and formed a hungry 
and imperious proletariat, which is the chief factor in the present 
rebellion, and will cause difficulties as dangerous in the future. 

Ovrpa. 
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THE POLITICAL PARADOX, 


Avr the present day France is presented with a still stranger problem 
than the military paradox ;' it is what I shall call the political paradox. 
By this I mean the remarkable fact—a fact utterly unforeseen—that the 
French have found stability, more complete than any that they have 
attained to during the last hundred years, in a government whose 
very essence is instability and change. It is worth while drawing 
attention to the fact, and finding out what explanation of it can be 
given, 





I. 


This stability of government is not in the men only; it is, above 
all, in the ideas. If the men change and the ideas remain, if the staff 
is incessantly renewed and the programme continues the same, it 
may be said that there is stability there. This is precisely what has 
happened, though in the most unexpected manner, under the Third 
Republic. Since the day when the Conservatives (and in those days 
none but Monarchists came under this head) were finally displaced 
from power, after the failure of the famous experiment of the 16th 
of May, 1877, power has remained in the hands of the répubdlicains de 
gouvernement. This term describes the men who, while their first 
thought is to maintain the Republic, misunderstand none of the diffi- 
culties and shrink from none of the manceuvres which the political 
situation involves. In that long succession of ministries, the longest 
of which lasted barely two years, the shortest barely six months, 
four groups have differed from the others. The Radicals have twice 
exercised power; first in 1888-1889, with M. Floquet as Prime 
Minister, and later in 1895-1896, under the Presidency of M. Léon 
Bourgeois. Twice also ministries have been formed which apparently 
had leanings towards the Right, and looked to it for support; the 
first, in 1887, was directed by M. Rouvier; the second was formed in 
the autumn of 1893 by M. Casimir-Périer. If we carefully examine 
this period which extends from 1877 to the advent of the Meéline 
Ministry, in 1896, we will see that the line of policy followed has 
been almost invariable. All these statesmen have brought to it the 
stamp of their temperament, of their personality, and certainly there 
has been considerable diversity in their methods of procedure. 
Everybody knows that M. de Freycinet was, to say the least of it, 
undecided, that M. Goblet was nervous, that M. Tirard was obstinate. 


(1) See Fortnigutty Review for March. 
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Their opinions also were by no means identical; M. Brisson had 
leanings towards a sort of Voltairean Jacobism, M. Charles Dupuy 
inclined rather to a liberal eclecticism. Never, I believe, were so many 
men attached to the same political work; and in the exercise of 
it they displayed both qualities and defects that were very different. 
Well, in spite of all this, their work remained one and the same; 
and they were led, forced sometimes by circumstances, to say practi- 
cally the same things and to act in practically the same manner. 
Three men, whose talent almost amounted to genius—Thiers, Gam- 
betta, and Jules Ferry—drew up a common programme. It was not, 
we should remember, the programme of their choice. Thiers had 
been a monarchist, and a monarchist he remained at heart, but he 
could forget his private preferences; Gambetta, in many of his 
speeches, was not afraid to own that he sacrificed his own ideas and 
his own opinions to the public good; he built up the Senate, he who 
had always been in favour of only one Chamber, and voted for consti- 
tutional laws which borrowed largely from the institutions proper to a 
constitutional monarchy. Jules Ferry also sacrificed many of his 
most cherished ideas and opinions. The supreme aim of both men 
was to find out what was necessary to the life of the Republic and 
its establishment on a solid basis; and they made everything else 
subordinate to that end. Gambetta insisted on the necessity of 
leaving the constitution as far as it was possible intact, of maintaining 
the prerogatives of the Senate, and the irresponsibility of the President. 
He denounced the hostility of the clergy towards the Republic, and 
showed the peril which threatened the country from that side. Jules 
Ferry moved still farther in the matter; he declared war against some 
educational orders with the aim of attacking the Jesuits, knowing 
that their power as educators was exerted against the Republic ; and, 
above all, he turned the attention of France to the colonies, and 
employed his powers and his activity in this direction with a view to 
preventing that effervescence of continental feeling which he considered 
dangerous to peace. If it came to that, both men were the sworn 
champions of peace, so deeply did they feel the necessity for it, so 
thoroughly did they realise that a war, even a successful war, would 
do great harm to the country. 

Such were the great lines of the Republican programme ; and no 
doubt the programme was sufficiently obvious and necessary, since 
they all adhered to it, often in spite of themselves. There is nothing 
more characteristic in this respect than the attitude of the Brisson 
Ministry, which, in 1889, succeeded the cabinet of Jules Ferry. The 
latter, having lasted nearly two years, fell when the cclonial question 
was raised; the defeat of Lang-Son at Tonkin providing its adver- 
saries with a pretext for its overthrow. Now, M. Brisson, who 
formed what is known as a “cabinet of concentration,’ composed of 
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Radicals and Moderates, made the Chamber adopt the very motions 
proposed by Jules Ferry, to which it had just refused its vote. 
Another time, when M. Casimir-Périer was Minister, he was induced 
to reconsider his ideas as to the course to be followed with regard to 
the Church and the clergy. The Liberal opinions of M. Casimir- 
Périer, his connection with the “ Faubourg St. Germain,” naturally 
tended to give the relations of Church and State, under his Ministry, 
a gentler and more cordial character. As it happened, the head of 
the Cabinet showed himself, though very courteous in the form, as 
uncompromising in the matter as Jules Ferry himself. 

We might multiply these instances, the thing has happened so 
many times; we might recall how M. Goblet, as Minister, defended 
the maintenance of the Concordat which, as deputy, he had attacked, 
the abrogation of which he heartily desired; or how M. Ribot or 
M. Loubet proclaimed the necessity of maintaining the secular 
character of the Primary Schools, in spite of the fact that in so doing 
he was alienating from the Republic many Conservatives whose 
support he wished for and with whom he agreed upon many points. 
The Radicals, while they kept the power in their own hands, did not 
apply their own programme. They left the constitution untouched, 
the progress of colonisation unhindered; they did not so much as 
propose any revolutionary measures. Because he planned a revisionary 
motion, M. Floquet fell. Because he struggled against the Senate 
and disturbed the country by a project of revenue taxation, M. Léon 
Bourgeois was compelled to retire. As for the army, I have shown 
in a former article’ what unanimity of sentiment it roused in all 
parts of the country, and how while many, under the Empire, had 
declared themselyes plainly and sincerely in favour of the suppression 
of standing armies, Gambetta and Jules Ferry were the first who 
contributed to establish it after 1870, and to support it jealously. 

Thus we see that one of the fundamental characteristics of the 
Third Republic is the fact that under it men have been perpetually 
guided and bound by circumstances. Thiers says: ‘The Republic 
is the form of government necessary to France, and it must remain 
Conservative ; that is to say, it must insure her interests, her property, 
her affairs; it must defy the idealogues who compromised it in 1848, 
and the demoniacs who made it odious in 1793.’ Gambetta, con- 
quered by the justice of these views, set himself to gain votes for 
the constitution, to organise the army, and to proclaim that neither 
were to be touched, seeing that the one insures the permanence of 
the Government, the other that external peace which is so necessary 
to France. At the same time he pointed out the dangers of clerical 
hostility, and the advantage of a diversion on the colonial side. 


(1) ‘*Contradictions of Modern France: the Military Paradox.” Sce Tur Fort- 
NIGHTLY Review, March, 1898, 
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Jules Ferry, in his turn, more clearly defined and laid stress upon 
the two latter points in the programme, which, as a whole, constitutes 
the enceinte fermée in which the third Republic has moved from 1877 
to 1896. The many statesmen who have governed it successively 
have never been able to advance a step outside that circle without 
compromising its security, its very existence. 

The situation is absolutely new in the history of the century, as a 
rapid survey will show. Under the First Empire there was no 
governmental programme at all. The country was terrorised by the 
great despot, who, in point of fact, had only one ideal, his personal 
domination ; one lever, his ambition ; and one means of action, war. 
But with the Restoration a Liberal period began. It might seem 
that all those—and whatever may be said they were the great majority 
of the country—who accepted the re-established monarchy with more 
or less enthusiasm, but equal loyalty, would have easily agreed as to 
the principal points of the policy to be pursued. Nothing of the 
kind. We may admit a certain similarity of opinion, of procedure 
rather, in the cabinets which succeeded each other from 1819 to 1822, 
of which Prince Talleyrand,the Duke de Richelieu, MM. Decazes, 
Dessoles, and Pasquier were the heads or the principal members. 
But later on there appeared the Villéle Ministry, which lasted seven 
years, and saw Charles X. succeed to Louis XVIII. The Comte de 
Villéle was replaced by the good but ephemeral Martignac, who 
himself resigned by the royal will in favour of the ill-omened 
Polignac. In this succession of statesmen there was not a trace of 
unity ; there was not even agreement on that fundamental question, 
the form of government; for, between the views of the royal 
authority and the manner of exercising it held by MM. de Richelieu 
and Pasquier on the one hand, and MM. de Villéle, de Chateaubriand, 
and de Polignac on the other, there is as much difference as, say, 
between the English and the Russian régime. On external questions 
opinions were still more divided. Those who were known as “ultras” 
were in favour of the Holy Alliance, because its aim was the con- 
solidisation of royalism; the Liberals attacked it, because it was 
primarily directed against France. Can we forget the famous secret 
letter addressed by the Baron de Vitrolles to the Powers of the Holy 
Alliance, inviting them to intervene in the affairs of the kingdom ? 
That happened under Louis X VIII., and M. de Vitrolles was one 
of the friends of the Comte d’Artois, who was about to become 
Charles X. When the war with Spain was decided upon, not only 
did many Frenchmen disapprove of it, but Armand Carrel forgot 
himself so far as to fight in the ranks of the Spaniards against French 
soldiers. On their side many zealous royalists equally disapproved 
of the attitude of Chateaubriand at the Congress of Verona. 

Under the monarchy of July two opposite policies may be dis- 
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tinguished from the very first. Thuréau-Dangin calls them the 
policy of “resistance ” and the policy of “ movement.” M. Lafitte, 
for his part, was for /aissez-aller, but all the rest were ranged either 
on one side or the other—Casimir-Périer, Soult, the Duc de Broglie, 
Thiers, Guizot, Molé. Their conception of things was not by any 
means the same; some insisted on the royal, others on the popular 
character of the new régime; some glorify its revolutionary origin, 
others would have this forgotten, because in their eyes it is a weak- 
ness. Under the Third Republic universal suffrage remained an 
undisputed fact, which neither party ever seriously dreamed of 
changing, and even the Comte de Chambord declared that it must 
be accepted. Under the monarchy of July feudal suffrage was the 
subject of incessant and passionate disputes. The quarrel finally 
became so bitter as to prove fatal to the house of Orleans. Louis 
Philippe feared to accept the electoral reform which was demanded 
by the country. 

The Republic of 1848 had a very brief existence, and yet it 
managed to change its programme three times. With Lamartine it 
dreamed of progress ; with Cavaignac it sought for order ; with Louis 
Napoleon it only aspired to be protected ; it abdicated in order to be 
quit of the care and responsibility of government. As an Emperor, 
Napoleon III. incarnated in his person the programme of the empire. 
At first his only aim was the development of commerce, agriculture, 
industry. ‘“ L’Empire, c’est la Paix,” said he, at Bordeaux, in the 
moment of his accession tothe throne. Not long after that we find him 
at war with Russia, then with Italy, then with Mexico. While his uncle 
made war for his own pleasure, he made war against his own will ; but 
he followed his dream of moral domination, as his uncle followed his 
dream of material domination, with a tenacity which in the one was 
an effort of the will, in the other an unconscious force, and in both an 
irremediable fact. Later on, when he felt the ground trembling 
beneath his feet, and realised that the country stood aloof from him, 
he transformed himself into a constitutional monarch, and inaugurated 
the Liberal Empire. He, too, was willing to give his acte additionnel, 
but all in good time, and without being forced. He accomplished the 
whole round of evolution; from the Maréchal St. Arnaud and M. 
de Maupas, gendarmes without a scruple, up to M. Emile Ollivier, 
idealist and man of theories, by the way of M. de Morny and M. 
Rouher. Fifty years saw thus the procession of all the traditions, all 
the political formulas ; legitimacy and divine right with their logical 
consequence, the solidarity of kings in their struggle with the peoples 
—then popular royalty, the offspring of a compromise between 
heredity and democracy, then the Republic, inflamed with the spirit 
of proselytism, professing to settle the social problem by “organising” 
labour; yet again the p/ébiscite, the sovereignty of the nation, dele- 
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gating its powers into the hands of a single person. Observe that 
these successive constitutions had pompous prologues, and that each of 
these régimes, whether for consolidation within or for bringing about 
alliances without, began by some armed intervention in the affairs of 
another nation. The Restoration re-established the truce of Ferdinand 
III. in Spain ; the Monarchy of July gave help to the Belgians and 
assured their independence ; the Republic of 1848 besieged Rome 
and gave it back to the Pope; Napoleon III. allied himself with 
England in order to attack Russia and take Sebastopol. 

Things were very different under the Third Republic. From the 
beginning it only sought two things: provisionary order within, pro- 
visionary abstention without. Its permanence wasin a great measure 
due to this temporary character; from the very first it had an eclectic 
basis; it was the work of Legitimists and Orleanists against Buona- 
partists, accomplished in a manner contrary to what the Republicans 
had once desired. The former in accomplishing it, the latter in 
accepting it, gave proof of their practical common sense. They 
sought before all for a habitable construction. The country was tired 
of systems, formulas, and great principles. For the first time 
nobody declared the new form of government to be “ definitive,” and it 
seems precisely to have assumed that character. Thence that continuity, 
that stability of ideas, which no former governments had enjoyed. The 
struggle was between men, and it was sharp, certainly ; but in reality 
there was never any great difference between the Conservatives and 
the Opportunists, to say nothing of the Radicals of the Third 
Republic. They quarrelled sometimes over words, sometimes over 
shades of meaning, more often over names; and it was these quarrels 
which occasioned the ministerial falls that were so frequent. 


II. 


With these changes of Cabinet the case was apparently grave. 
Abroad, where I happen to have lived many times in the last twenty 
years, it seemed, in the moment of the crisis, that it was the Republic 
itself that had been overthrown. People said, “‘ The French Govern- 
ment has fallen!” Asa matter of fact, it was only the Ministry. 
Nobody dreamed that the Government could still be there; it was 
supposed that everything had been swept away, and nobody seemed to 
remember that the President was still there, although the feeling 
was much worse when, instead of dealing with a Ministerial crisis, 
we had to go through a Presidential crisis, in which foreigners 
at once perceived the signs of a coming revolution. When Marshal 
MacMahon, M. Grévy, and M. Casimir-Périer resigned, this was 
the prevailing sentiment. I can remember the utter stupefaction 
with which the larger portion of the European press recorded the 
election of M. Carnot, in 1887, or of M. Félix Faure, in 1895. 
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Imagination seemed unable to grasp the fact that any nation could 
change its heads with such remarkable facility. 

In the case of a change of Ministers, the facility is still greater. 
There are two kinds of Ministers—those who choose their own 
subordinates, and those who are simply placed at the head of officials 
whom they have not chosen. French Ministers are of this latter 
kind, and naturally they have much less power than if the case were 
otherwise. Below them are what we call the bureaux, which is 
another name for an anonymous, collective, and permanent force, 
which behaves very much as a reed under the wind; it bows, and 
suffers the superior force to pass over it, and immediately straightens 
itself again. Many of our Ministerial Departments have “ Directors”’ 
at their head, men of note, distinguished, thoroughly versed in the 
affairs which they have to deal with, who exercise their functions 
sometimes for a very long time. Let us take for instance the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The present Minister, M. Rambaud, 
is a professor; but his case is rare. Before him there were lawyers, 
statesmen, journalists; the majority of them had not made any 
special study of educational questions, many of them had barely so 
much as a private opinion on the subject. Now, the Department of 
Public Instruction has accomplished a very considerable reform, and 
one that was not the work of a day. The Revolution had suppressed 
all the universities. Even in places where, as at Montpellier, univer- 
sity traditions were most illustrious and most ancient, it had made a 
clean sweep of the past. In our great towns there were nothing but 
* Academies,” which had no life of their own, but depended entirely 
on the State, and were subordinate to it in everything. It was no 
easy task to reconstruct the work that had been destroyed, to adapt it 
to the needs of the day, while preserving something of the old tradi- 
tions. This was done very slowly and with great wisdom; one by 
one the bonds which trammelled the spontaneity of each university 
were loosened ; and they were finally declared free under the guar- 
dianship and general control of the State, until such time as their 
emancipation could be made complete. The reform was accomplished 
in nearly fifteen years. This supposes a continuity of ideas, and a 
stability in the organising staff apparently incompatible with such 
frequent Ministerial changes. And, as a matter of fact, in twenty 
years there was hardly a change in the three “ Directors” of Public 
Instruction, who held amongst them the three offices of primary, 
secondary, and superior education. They were the real Ministers. 
In other branches of the public service, such as public works, agricul- 
ture, commerce, it has been the same; the great progress made, for 
instance, in commercial education has been brought about by the 
permanent officials, and not by the Ministers. The “ portfolio” with 
us is a thing handed down from one Minister to another. Many 
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Ministers never open their portfolios ; those who are inquisitive and 
enthusiastic may look into it; but the most intelligent course which a 
Minister can pursue is to lend his aid to the enterprises of his subor- 
dinates, and in his own department to suppress his private views if he 
has any. As for making up a new portfolio on his own account, in 
order to attempt that he must be more than a Minister, he must be a 
statesman. 

A Ministerial crisis, then, regarded closely and from within, is not 
altogether what it seems; it neither disorganises government nor 
hinders the progress of political affairs. On the contrary, its fre- 
quency has contributed to the general stability. This is not the least 
of the paradoxes presented by the present régime. It should not be 
forgotten that the successive revolutions of 1792, 1799, 1814, 1819, 
1830, 1848, 1851, of 1870 finally, were a sort of object lesson for the 
French nation. A nation so lively, so easily excited and easily calmed, 
so undeniably light in its judgment, does not succeed in overturning 
eight Governments in less than eighty years, without acquiring, 
as it were, the habit of revolution, or, at least, the notion that the 
overturning of Governments is the easiest and most natural thing in 
the world. Under the Third Republic, Ministerial crisis has been a 
safety-valve ; in many instances it has prevented a still graver crisis, 
and hindered the erection of barricades in the streets. 

Under the Monarchy it was the ideas of the reigning sovereign 
that could be traced in those of his Ministers; when they were gone, 
it was felt that he would call up other men only to impose on them 
the same task, or nearly the same. Things are altogether different in 
the case of the President, who himself reflects the majority which 
elected him. It may be the interest of the majority to overturn the 
Ministry, and if this could not be done it would be on the President 
that public opinion would vent its wrath. It is in the position of a man 
who smashes a piece of furniture in a passion, and is instantly 
soothed. Of course it is a pity to smash furniture, but if it saves the 
house, there may be some economy in it. Many times such a catastrophe 
has been averted in this way. If, after the failure of the Coup 
d’ Etat of the 16th May, 1877, we had not had the resource of over- 
turning two successive Ministries in order to compel the Government 
of the Marshal to return to legality and obey the will of the nation, 
who knows what might heve happened? When Jules Ferry was 
overthrown in 1885, his fall saved his work. It was not his ideas 
that were unpopular, it was his person. People made fun of him ; 
the spirit of caricature seized on him and pursued him. In his lan- 
guage and in his attitude there was a touch of heaviness, sometimes 
of awkwardness, or of seeming brutality; that was enough. He 
became unpopular, as Boulanger became popular, through one of 
those absurd caprices of the crowd over which reason has no control. 
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People did not like his profile, while they did like that of Boulanger 
on his black horse. Whatever it was, if, in 1885, they had not been 
able to attack the man, they could have been mad enough to attack 
his work. In a famous sitting which reflected but little credit on 
them, the deputies snatched the power from the hands of Jules Ferry; 
and appeased with this vengeance, they were content, and did not 
proceed to evacuate Tonkin. Two years later when it had resolved 
upon the resignation of M. Grévy, and the President refused to give 
it, it was again by throwing the Cabinet into a minority that the 
Chamber made the head of the State understand its determination to 
hinder him from governing till it had forced him to resign. 

The more I study the political history of this time, the more I am 
led to the conclusion that these frequent Ministerial crises have been 
happy, though inconvenient accidents. In politics more than in 
morals, we may exclaim felix culpa, in the presence of certain errors 
which turn to the general good. 

To sum up the paradox I spoke of in the beginning: A seeming 
instability conceals a real stability both in ideas and in men. The 
unique situation made for France since 1870 requires a unique pro- 
gramme. Parties have exercised their utmost powers in the vain 
attempt to accentuate their differences; and, as a matter of fact, with 
the exception of the Socialists, they have been compelled to will 
the same things: to fear war without and revolution within; to 
guard against the encroachments of the Church, while abstaining 
from persecution ; to maintain the army and the laws which insure 
respect for property; and to show themselves the partisans of a 
customs legislation more or less protective, and of an external policy 
more or less favourable to Russia. The country has willed this 
since the beginning, and it has not ceased to willit. In the provinces 
where it elected monarchists, it was only after having obtained from them 
the formal promise that this would be their programme. Intoxicated 
for a moment by the Boulangist experiment, the French people were 
not long in returning to their programme. We have here the first 
stability—that of ideas. There is the second—that of men. The 
ministerial crises have not touched the greater part of the measures 
undertaken under the different administrations, for below the Minister 
there is the permanent official, strong enough to oppose his tem- 
porary chief, and if he is afraid to oppose him, stable enough 
to evade his orders and await his fall. These are the two reasons 
why the Republic has lived and prospered, and why it has become 
rooted in French soil. Other réyimes looked strong, and they were 
swept away; this looked weak, and nothing has been able to uproot 
it. It is the fable of the oak and the reed put into practice much as 
it was told by the good La Fontaine. 
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IIT. 


Such is the present, but what will the future be?’ Not only the 
distant, but the immediate future? Is this stability going to last, or 
has it been exhausted in these twenty-five years ? 

This is a very important problem, and I do not hesitate to approach 
it, because it is not a question of prophecy, but of analysing the pos- 
sible, not to say probable, consequences of a recent event which has 
completely modified the conditions under which the Third Republic 
exists. I refer to the fact that a treaty has been signed between the 
Emperor of Russia and the President of the French Republic, and 
that this treaty places the money and the soldiers of France at the 
service of Russia in the event of that country being attacked ; just as 
the money and the soldiers of Russia would be at the service of 
France if the cases were reversed. According to the traditions of 
European councils such a treaty cannot be published. It has there- 
fore been kept secret. But what is its value, then, if the republican 
chambers, the depositories of the supreme authority, do not approve 
of it and sanction its terms by a solemn vote? The Constitution 
recognises the President’s right to draw up and to sign treaties with 
foreign powers; but do such treaties come within the spirit of the 
Constitution, treaties affecting the whole future of the race, which 
can give its destinies a new direction, or at any rate modify their 
actual direction? In this case the French Republic would be nothing 
but an elective monarchy which changes its head every seven years. 

This new aspect of things would certainly not be displeasing to 
monarchic Europe. We know the anxiety of European sovereigns 
when they saw a great Republic establishing itself at their door, in a 
country reputed to be monarchic; above all, when they saw it con- 
solidating itself. Prince Bismarck, with whom everything was 
colossal, his mistakes as well as his strokes of genius, was alone un- 
disturbed ; persuaded, as he was, that a republican army would never 
become very formidable. The sovereigns, less reassured, kept France 
at a distance, made their agreements without consulting her, almost 
in defiance of her. She ought to be grateful to them; for in acting 
thus they rendered the Republic strong and durable. A distin- 
guished member of the British Cabinet not long ago congratulated 
himself on the “splendid isolation” of England. Such isolation 
proved still more useful to France. But it could not last. A nation 
of continental Europe can efface herself for a time; she can recover, 
as Russia did after the Crimean war, or as Austria after Sadowa ; 
but it is not permitted to her to emancipate herself completely from 
the rights and duties laid upon her by her geographical and political 
situation. Sooner or later, events happen which throw her back 
again into the crucible of nations, and shackle once more her inde- 
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pendence. No doubt the Franco-Russian alliance has not affected 
the equilibrium of European Powers. This equilibrium seems to be 
almost established ; it is the interest of each to prevent its disturb- 
ance. ven if no misunderstanding existed between her and Russia, 
France would be almost certain of succour in case of danger. When 
in 1875 M. de Bismarck dreamed of recommencing hostilities, Queen 
Victoria and the Emperor Alexander II. intervened with William I., 
in order to dissuade him from following up so perilous a line of 
conduct. Peace is so necessary to Europe that every one is ready 
to protect his friends, and even his enemies, with a view to 
insuring it. 

Thus the extreme importance of the Franco-Russian alliance does 
not consist in this question of peace or war, but in the other ques- 
tion, not less grave, of Monarchy or Republic. The Republic gave 
France what she in vain demanded from the Monarchy, stability, a 
form of government to which the immense majority of the people 
has never refused the support of its votes. This fact is calculated to 
impress other nations, those especially who already count among 
their number avowed partisans of the republican form of government. 
It might be supposed that the sovereigns would be struck by it also. 
They have tried to do harm to the French Republic by holding them- 
selves aloof from it. This policy has failed. Now they are trying to 
win it over. They treat the President as one of themselves; they 
exchange friendly telegrams with him; they confer on him the 
highest dignities at their disposal ; they even visit with him. During 
the three years in which he has been in office, M. Félix Faure has 
already had interviews with the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 
the Queen of England, the King of the Belgians, the King of Greece, 
the King of Portugal, the Prince of Bulgaria, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Prince of Naples. The Emperor and Empress of Russia 
have made, with him, a triumphal entry into Paris. The Presi- 
dent himself has been received with acclamations at St. Petersburg. 
During the nine years of his double presidency, M. Grévy received 
nobody but the King of Spain; and M. Carnot in seven years, none 
but the King of Greece, the King of Servia, and the Shah of Persia. 
But the fact which surpasses all others in importance is, that the 
President of the French Republic, in his character of head of the 
State, has allied himself with an absolute Emperor by a secret treaty, 
and that this secret treaty disposes of nothing less than the soldiers 
and the finances of the Republic. 

We are led, then, to this alternative. Has the French Republic 
acquired, in twenty-five years’ time, sufficient gravity, sufficient force 
of resistance, sufficient solidity to be able to contract an alliance of 
this kind and to remain faithful to it, without ceasing to be a Republic ? 
Or rather, is it still too new, too young, too easily shaken to be able 
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to bear this intimacy with an absolute Emperor, and the favours of 
other monarchies, without risk of arresting its social development and 
republican ideas, and thereby compromising the very existence of its 
institutions? It is not the name that makes the thing. History 
tells us of more than one State that was republican only in name— 
the Italian republics for instance; more especially the republic of 
Venice. But in France, in these latter days, the thing corresponds 
with the name. The Americans have some difficulty in understand- 
ing this. They are disconcerted by our administrative centralisation 
and the hierarchy of our officials, because they have nothing of the 
kind themselves. If it comes to that, we may remind them of the 
time when Washington went to Congress in his state carriage. After 
all, it is not surprising that aristocratic customs should linger in a 
country like ours, which was so long monarchic. The spirit of 
equality, the habit of free thought and free action, the open discus- 
sion of all subjects of public interest, have notwithstanding made 
astonishing progress during twenty years. 

It has been said, and with too much evidence, that for the last two 
years progress in these things has been arrested. Government is no 
longer administered in broad daylight; a portion, and by no means 
the least considerable portion of it, is carried on with closed doors. 
The President has affected more and more the habits of a sovereign ; 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs those of a Chancellor. We are far 
from the days when M. Grévy, on ‘his way to Cherbourg, insisted on 
being accompanied by the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, 
all three going abreast like a Triumvirate; far too, from the days 
when each time that a question of external policy was raised it was 
carefully examined by the Ministerial Council. Since then, other 
habits have prevailed at the Elysée and the Quai d’Orsay. 
When the Chamber demands information upon certain subjects it is 
gently intimated to it that such and such a matter does not con- 
cern it; that it cannot be furnished with instruction ; that it must 
grant its confidence without haggling over it—and it grants it. 
Negociations have their hidden sides, as in the time of the Monarchy; 
and as France is involved in them, it is not well that she should 
know them; she has to resign everything into the hands of her 
governors. 

For my part, I find that she does this much too easily. She has 
regained a little of that national torpor which was prevalent under 
the Second Empire. Provided that enough homage was shown to 
the Emperor, enough torches were lit, enough guns fired, with here 
and there a fine display of hollow eloquence, the nation declared itself 
satisfied. She has not gone back to this state of things, far from it ; 
but if she does not take care she will go back to it; for she is tending 
that way. 
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IV. 

Such are the contradictions of modern France; such are the two 
curious paradoxes upon which the Third Republic has been built. 
Owing to the one, the military paradox, the army exists as a strong 
and well-disciplined body, at the same time that it is subject to the 
civil power, organised in the very heart of a democracy. Owing to 
the other, the political paradox, the government remains stable 
through the sequence of ideas, the coherence of the various points of 
its programme and the force of things, in spite of the ministerial 
instability which has now reached its maximum. It would have been 
only natural to suppose that the army would repress democracy, and 
instability destroy the Republican principle; but it has not been 
so. On the contrary, militarism and instability have actually con- 
solidated the Republic. I have lately shown the beneficent effect 
which military service has had on the nation; and I do not know, 
judging by certain criticisms which I have received, whether all 
readers of Tur Fortrnicutiy have understood me. The Zola trial 
seems to me to have hindered many Englishmen from properly 
realising the situation. I may remark that these people, forgetful 
of their habitual sang-froid, have, in this instance, been “ carried 
away,” like so many Parisians. Thus one London journal has drawn 
this conclusion from my article on the military paradox, that ‘ at the 
present day the army is mistress of France.” This is not correct; 
and at the present hour most certainly France would never be led 
by the army away from the paths of law. I would even say that the 
army has not the least desire to depart from them itself. I simply 
said that France felt the utmost confidence in, and deep gratitude 
towards, her army; and owing to this feeling [she was roused to 
general indignation by the insults heaped on the heads of the leaders 
of that army. 

My object this time has been to explain to our British neighbours 
what I call the political paradox ; in order that without attaching too 
much importance to the machinery of government, to the downfalls 
of ministries, to political debates, they may realise that behind this 
facade, that shifts like the painted canvas of stage scenery, there 
exists a real structure, solid enough for all purposes, which has been 
slowly and carefully built up. I repeat, ministerial crises have been 
safety-valves which have helped towards the satisfactory working of 
the machine. 

At the same time, for the simple reason that we have to do with 
paradoxes, certain fears may be entertained for the future. There 
can be no contradictory situation that does not entail some danger of 
catastrophe. A time will most assuredly come when the great moral 
and patriotic effort, through which the army was organised and main- 
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tained during a quarter of a century, will tend to flag; when the 
country will feel the burden of supporting all these soldiers, and 
reflect upon the need it has of workmen and of labourers. This is 
the military danger. The political danger is nearer at hand; it is 
at our doors. It arises from the intervention of Europe in our 
external affairs. Europe is still monarchic, and no doubt will long 
remain so. Our Republic is a little too young to enjoy this inti- 
macy with kings and emperors without some injury to its character. 

It is impossible for a monarchy to be re-established among us under 
any of the forms we know. There is something in the monarchic 
principle which is ended as far as France is concerned—it is heredity. 
We have done with hereditary succession, that is to say, unless 
extraordinary events happen, or revolutions on which it is impossible 
to calculate. The idea of heredity has, so to speak, departed from 
the brains of the new generations ; and the example of our European 
neighbours has long ago proved powerless to restore it. But without 
ceasing to be elected by the will of the people, the head of the State 
may become more and more like a monarch. Terhaps it is not very 
unlikely that some of these days we shall raise to the Presidency a 
general, or an admiral, who will no doubt remain very loyal to the 
letter, if not to the spirit of the Constitution, who will not attempt 
any Coup d’ Etat, and will retire when the term of his Presidency is 
ended, leaving his place to another. This /éyime will entail neither 
disorder nor revolution. But history teaches only too plainly that 
such an organisation is depressing and weakening, that it leads 
citizens to become indifferent to public affairs, that it arrests the 
development of general education and destroys the moral force of 
the nation. F 

The real danger lies in the two frequent and intimate contact of 
the President of the Republic with sovereigns, of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs with chancelleries. The attention of our citizens is 
again about to turn towards these relations with foreign powers 
which are so deceptive, whose encroachment is disguised under the 
appearance of movement, and the mediocrity of the painting hidden 
by the gilding of the frame. Obviously, diplomatic adventures are 
more fascinating than domestic affairs, and our people is too apt to 
forget that law of collective labour which has made great nations. 
The power of England springs, in a great measure, from the fact that 
no Englishman is indifferent to the affairs of his country, that each 
labours in his own sphere, and to the best of his ability, to “ keep 
the machine going,” instead of standing by and watching the wheels 
go round. 

And the gravity of the danger lies in the fact that for a large 
number of my fellow-countrymen it is hidden behind a treacherous 
mask. Having seen the Republic isolated in Europe, judged severely, 
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and treated with suspicion, they have too easily imagined that for 
her the supreme triumph consists in conquering prejudice and repug- 
nance, in impressing the monarchies, and in re-joining their circle, in 
order to be treated there as their equal. This is an excusable error, 
but it is a pernicious one all the same. 

I do not insist on this. It is enough to have pointed it out. The 
danger may still be averted; let us hope that it will be. I have no 
more to say beyond a single word as to the probable sympathies 
of England in this case. I believe that they will be on the side of 
the Republic of Labour, dear to Thiers, to Gambetta, and to Jules 
Ferry ; because, after all, that Republic represents in another form the 
same principles which have made the power and the glory of the 
English people—liberty of thought, a government directed by 
the majority, a public kept thoroughly informed of all that its 
representatives are doing, contributing its own share to the progress 
of public affairs. All this is at present threatened by what I do not 
hesitate to call the policy of “throwing dust in people’s eyes,” the 
policy that we have seen at work under the Second Empire, that 
seemed to give us satisfaction, and that led us, with a bandage on ouy 
eyes, to the most terrible catastrophe. A democracy like ours ought 
not to depart from the programme which is that of the British 
Empire, and which alone will insure the prosperity of the democracies 
of the twentieth century. That programme is summed up in the 
word: Jaboremus, let us work. 
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Tuer old Palais de Industrie, for so many years the scene of the 
annual display of French painting and sculpture, has been swept 
away; the centre block, containing the main entrance, alone standing 
for the present as the temporary offices of the chantier of the 1900 
Exhibition. Architecturally the building was of no value, but it 
had the merit of a good light, and on grounds of sentiment one 
cannot feel quite indifferent to the disappearance of an erection 
associated with so many artistic memories and so much intellectual 
enjoyment. After the 1900 Exhibition is over, it is understood that 
the old, or Champs Elysées Salon (‘ Société des Artistes Francais”’), 
will find its permanent home in the much finer building which is being 
erected as the Fine Arts Palace of the Exhibition, and which will be 
a monumental and not a temporary erection; and the Champ de Mars 
Salon (“ Société Nationale des Beaux Arts’’) will probably be pro- 
vided for in one of the other Exhibition buildings, unless the two 
Salons reconcile their differences and amalgamate. In the meantime, 
after many suggestions had been made and abandoned, the two Salons 
have for the present been provided for in the great “Galerie des 
Machines,” built for the 1889 Exhibition across the lower end of the 
Champ de Mars, where one entrance and one payment gives access to 
both exhibitions; an arrangement which is both a present advantage 
to the public and a first step, at all events, towards a reconciliation 
between the two societies, 

People whose esthetic judgment was more correct than their 
geometrical estimate of superficial area, were in hopes that the relega- 
tion of the two Salons to the same building would have a beneficial 
effect on art, in limiting the wall space available for those enormous 
canvases, often out of all proportion to the interest of the subject, 
with which alone the megalomania of some French painters can be 
propitiated. They had not realised the extent of ground covered by 
M. Dutert’s grand roof, at once the most scientific and the most 
artistic of the great iron roofs of the modern world—if the true art in 
such a structure be the frank exhibition of structural lines with no 
gauds of so-called “ ornament.” Both the exhibitions are as big as 
ever; offering at all events a phenomenal spectacle of human energy 
and vitality, as the year’s production of the artists of, for the most 
part, a single city. The arrangement of the building has been well 
carried out under the direction of an eminent French architect, M. 
Loviot. 

The general impression is that it is a better Salon than last year, 
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both in the Old and New departments. There has probably been a 
certain degree of effort on all sides to make a good show at the new 
installation. There are the usual number of pictures the object of 
which seems to be to move the astonishment of the spectator, first 
that such pictures should be painted, secondly, that they should be 
hung. M. Béroud, under the title “ Eternelle chaine,”’ paints a 
kicking figure of a giant of colossal size, round whom float a bevy of 
nude women of the size of life. The usual “horrors” picture is 
supplied by M. Gueldry’s “ Buveurs de Sang,” a butcherly work— 
hung on the line, too. The painter is a pupil of Gérome, who (with 
his greater predecessor, Decamp) has much to answer for in promot- 
ing the French taste for cruel and repulsive subjects, though he 
painted them smaller and better than this sickening affair. Mr. 
Smith-Lewis, in his “ En pélerinage au Méné,” has expended his 
fancy for painting landscape and animals the size of life (as one may 
say) on a barren plain, and a wretched horse plastered with immense 
brush-marks, which reminds one of the mystic horse in ‘ Childe 
Roland *’ :— 


‘*T never saw a brute I hated so ; 
He must be wicked to deserve such pain.” 


Of the huge hashes of “nudes ” in all kinds of attitudes—contor- 
tionist nudes they may be termed—there is fortunately only one 
example, M. Lalire’s “ Les Sirénes,” so that in this respect we are 
better off than usual. The sensational element, however, has invaded 
the New Salon also, as we see in M. Melcher’s flagrant rendering of 
the “‘ Supper at Emmaus,” where the two disciples are represented as 
the lowest of ruffians, and M. Lerolle’s singular performance, “ La 
Toilette,’ an interior where a lady sits stark naked in a chair, with a 
foot-bath before her, holding out one leg to be wiped by her servant, 
while another servant stands by. As this is an essentially realistic 
work, one may ask whether we are to regard it as an illustration of 
‘moeurs contemporaines,” and as indicating that in France ladies 
will strip themselves before their domestics, a thing which assuredly 
no lady in England would do. But the real fact is that the thing is 
simply vulgar, and the whole object of it is to catch the public eye 
by an infringement of the conventional proprieties. On the many 
pictures in the Old Salon where painting is made use of to tell a 
story, or to point a moral, one may look with indulgence, and in some 
cases even with sympathy. It is true that this is not the main 
and central object of art; neither are sermons or moral essays the 
central object of literature; but one does not deny them a place of 
their own in literature. And, considering the power which lies in 
the art of painting to vivify an historical fact, or to present or sym- 
bolise a moral contrast, it seems rather a want of catholicity of 
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feeling to turn one’s back contemptuously, as some critics tell us 
we ought, on everything in the shape of a subject-picture in which 
the matter appeals to us rather than the manner. 

The large number of paintings in the annual Salon which deal 
with contemporary life and manners form a certain element in the 
interest of the show ; it is the vivacious reflection of the life of the 
day, and in this counection it is curious to notice, considering how 
much better the central meaning of the art of painting is understood 
in France than it is in England, that the French Government, in its 
official purchases from the Salon (which are mostly made for ultimate 
presentation to some provincial museum or other deserving public in- 
stitution), almost invariably purchases pictures with a moral, scarcely 
ever those which may be classed as purely ideal works of art; though 
it never, let it be added, purchases bad work. Among its selections 
this year are M. Royer’s “ L’exvoto,” the presentation of a votive 
ship in a sea-coast church, and (from the New Salon) M. Cottet’s 
triptych, “Au pays de la mer,” with the centre subject ‘‘ Le repas 
d’adieu,” and at the sides the fishermen and the women respectively 
— Ceux qui s’en vont” and “ Celles qui restent ” ; a work of some 
pathos as a representation of the life “ where men must work and 
women must weep.” Another State purchase is M. Leroy’s “ Le 
Bain,” some half-dressed girls on the rocks by the shore; probably 
the objective in this case was the technique of the nude figure in the 
foreground, which will go as an exemplar to an art school somewhere. 
Thus does a paternal Government treat painting as an exponent of 
life or an assistance to study, not as a mere means of intellectual 
enjoyment, which after all is for the few rather than for the many. 
Again, is there no value in M. Beyle’s small work, “ Premiére Com- 
munion d’une étoile,” a dancing girl coming out of a travelling cara- 
van dressed for First Communion, followed by the prayers of her 
mother ? It has as much connection with art, at all events, as Dickens’s 
moral examples in low life have with literature. Even M. Lauba- 
dére’s big, hard picture, violent in colour and action, “ Bal pour les 
pauvres,”’ had better have been painted than not. It represents a dis- 
orderly crowd coming out of a charity fancy dress ball, and finding 
Christ seated at the door holding the bowl for contributions for the 
object of the ball. It is certainly not a very good picture (though 
the artist is a pupil of Cabanel and Bouguereau), but it is a 
trenchant satire, and will be remembered. Let us live and let live; 
let us not, who believe in art as a source of intellectual pleasure, think 
too hardly of those who paint (or those who like) pictures with a 
moral. They, too, are God’s creatures. 

One feature of this year’s Salons is the unusual number of religious 
pictures, most of which are on a very large scale, but are more 
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striking from their size than for higher qualities. Of the largest of 
all, the “ Payens et Chrétiens”’ of M. Barrias, it may be said that 
it suggests the idea of a picture of the late Mr. Long’s, greatly magni- 
fied. M. Hippolyte Flandrin’s “La Vocation de Saint Jean et le 
retour du Calvaire,” a decorative picture for the chapel of Saint-Jean 
des Sulpiciens, Paris, is a fine work in three compartments; the group 
of St. John bringing the Virgin Mary to his home is especially 
admirable for simplicity, dignity, and feeling. Among this class of 
works, however, is one of the finest of the year, M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s “ Christ et les Pélerins 4 Emmaus,” in the New Salon. 
Christ is ened facing the spectator, in the centre of the picture, a 
solemn figure from which a kind of radiance of mellow, golden light 
seems to emanate and form a background to the figure; the two disciples 
are seated sideways to the spectator at each end of the table, each 
looking up at Christ with an expression of surprise mingled with 
adoration ; the composition is flat and symmetrical, giving a decora- 
tive appearance to the work, which would, in fact, be very suitable 
for a wall-painting. By a curious revival of a habit of early Renais- 
sance art, the artist has introduced on the right of the picture, behind 
one of the disciples and a little separated from, though close to the 
main group, three figures of persons in modern dress—man, woman, 
and child—as if contemplating the scene in an attitude of worship. 
This striking and unexpected incident has the effect of explaining 
and justifying the partly supernatural treatment of the figure of 
Christ and of ‘the light by which he is surrounded; the main portion 
of the picture becomes not a painting of fact but a vision witnessed 
by these bystanders, and is thus put into quite a different category 
from the ordinary type of biblical picture. Besides its remarkable 
effect on the whole idea of the picture, this bystanding group is in 
itself of the greatest beauty, in the solemn and heartfelt expression 
of reverence in the figures. All the other religious pictures of the 
year pale before this one. 

Among paintings dealing with classic legend there are two that 
are worth notice for their conception of the subject. M. Chalon’s 
‘ Orphée ” shows Orpheus in long drapery walking up to the front of 
the picture in a rapture of inspiration, lyre in hand and face 
upturned, his path marked behind him by the shrubs that have 
sprung up around it, while the animals attracted by his voice are 
duly in presence. Unfortunately the picture is radically bad in 
colour, but it is both spirited and dignified in conception. A more 
remarkable work of the same class is M. Pierre Laurens’s 
* Hercules.” The artist has evidently been thinking of Euripides ; 
this is just the Hercules of A/cestis, the busy and strenuous redresser 
of wrongs and friend of mankind, who, after the slight business of 
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bringing back Alcestis from the shades, has no time to stop and 
appreciate the gratitude of her relatives— 
AA. pecvov Tap’ perv Kat Tvver tos yevor. 
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He must be off elsewhere ; he has other fish to fry. The artist shows 
him not as a kind of typical porter with great rolls of muscle, but as 
a strong and large-limbed young man, with the handsome Greek 
type of profile, striding along through a stormy twilight landscape, 
with his club over his shoulder. Neither the colour nor the style of 
execution of the work are all that one could wish; but here is at 
least a new conception of a great legendary personage. And when 
we remember that an English painter recently represented Orpheus 
as a naked lad capering among some animals (merely because he 
wanted “a study of the nude’’), and that a prominent piece of 
sculpture in last year’s Academy represented Prometheus as a 
wretched old workhouse pauper stripped naked and screaming with 
fright at the sight of the vulture, one may well feel grateful to 
artists who are able at least to bring some intellectual perception to 
the treatment of Greek legend, and who strive to raise rather than to 
vulgarise our conception of it. 

M. Debat-Ponsan, in a spirited painting, has endeavoured to get 
something new, too, out of the legend of Truth emerging from the 
well. A’ finely painted nearly nude figure, she is ready to leap from 
the coping of the well, holding her mirror aloft, while an ecclesiastic 
and a masked bravo (typical apparently of Superstition and Violence) 
endeavour to pull her back by her scanty remains of drapery. The 
realistic costume of the men produces rather an unfortunate clashing 
of the real with the allegorical, which has its ludicrous side; the 
meaning of the two assailant figures ought to have been conveyed 
by their physiognomy and by symbols of a more abstract nature, so 
as to put them on the same plane with the figure of Truth. Still, it 
is a spirited and striking work. The title, “ Nec Mergitur,” may 
be intended to have a double and patriotic significance." 

All the three treatments of ideal subjects just referred to are works 
of the pictorial, not of the decorative class; i.c. they are painted, as 
one may say, “in the round,” and with more or less of realistic 
effect. Let us turn now to that interesting class of paintings, which 
the French so well understand and of which they produce so many, 
which are called “decorative,” inasmuch as they are specially 
intended to be subordinated to architecture, to form the decoration of 
a wall, and hence to have a certain flat effect in order to retain the 
idea of the wall, and avoid anything like a perspective illusion, 

(1) The device of the City of Paris isa ship rocking on the waves, with the fine motto, 
** Fluctuat nec mergitur.”’ 
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which is only suitable for a framed picture that is to be complete in 
itself, and to be considered for itself alone, apart from its surround- 
ings.' One advantage which decorative painting offers for the 
treatment of ideal and symbolical subjects arises from this very 
necessity for non-realistic treatment. Symbolical figures which, with 
a realistic method, would appear too material, and make too great a 
demand on the spectator’s faith, can, in a decorative wall painting, be 
pushed back, so to speak, from the plane of realism, and appear as 
symbols rather than representations of fact. 

No one understands this better than M. Puvis de Chavannes, who 
is in most respects the greatest decorative painter of the day, though 
one may find his constant preference for a cold grey scale of tones 
somewhat monotonous after a time, and wanting moreover in one 
element of decorative effect, that of warmth of colour. Still, as a 
painter of pictures which are to be subordinate to architecture, he is, 
on the whole, without an equal at present, though it is doubtful 
whether his contribution to the New Salon this year, ‘“ Panneau 
destiné au Panthéon,” would in itself justify this estimate. The 
subject is **Geneviéve dans sa pieuse sollicitude veille sur la Ville 
endormie”’; and the painting represents St. Genevieve standing on 
the roof of a building, the tower wall, through the door of which she 
has emerged, supporting the figure on the right, while the city in 
perspective is represented below. Although this view of the city is 
kept very subordinate, and makes no approach to realism, it necessi- 
tates the idea of perspective extent, which is out of keeping with a 
wall painting, and which M. de Chavannes has generally contrived to 
avoid. The thin figure of the Saint, the straight vertical lines of 
the drapery almost unbroken, is expressive in a way, but certainly 
not very striking, and on the whole the work falls rather flat after 
previous productions by the same hand ; though, with a kind of per- 
versity, people in Paris seem. to persist in maintaining that it is his 
best work. The decorative border round the picture is a very good 
bit of design. 

One of the most important decorative pictures of the year is that 
by M. Raphael Collin in the Old Salon—‘ Les Harmonies de la 
Nature inspirent le Compositeur,”’ a work intended for the decoration 
of the small Salon of the New Opera-Comique. Putting aside the 
radical error of the subject, since the so-called ‘* harmonies of nature ” 
have nothing whatever to do with the art of music, any more than 

1) It is a shibboleth with one school of modern critics that all pictures ought to be 
considered as decorative, and in regard to their effect on the wall in the first instance. 
That is absurd. A work of pure landscape-painting, or an interior of the genre class, 
for instance, is essentially a look into another world through the frame of the picture, 
and ought to be so considered: it has nothing to do with the wall on which it is hung. 
The westhetic functions of a decorative and a non-Jecorative work are perfectly distinct, 
and ought not to be confounded. 
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the forms of trees have to do with architecture, the picture is a charm- 
ing one; the “‘ Compositeur,” in long drapery, stands beneath a tree 
in front of a kind of dream landscape backed by masses of trees 
delicately indicated in low tones; the voices of nature reach his ear 
through two level-fiying figures which float past and whisper to him; 
altogether a pretty conception, and very notably executed. M. 
Destrem, a native of Toulouse and a pupil of M. Bonnat, has been 
engaged on decorative paintings for the “ Salle des [llustres ” in the 
capitol of Toulouse, two of which are exhibited. One of these, 
under the title “Stet Capitolium Fulgens,” is very original in con- 
ception; it represents two women, in long drapery of warm but 
differing tones, standing on the plain with their backs to the 
spectator; one of them, whose profile is just seen, pointing out to 
the other the distant city; the group is abstract in treatment, the 
figures being completely idealised and of no place or country. In 
M. Fourié’s “La Terre,” a decorative panel commissioned by the State 
for the Ministry of Agriculture, we quit the symbolical and come to the 
class of decorative painting which consists simply in the representation 
of figures belonging to the class of life intended to be typified, only 
painted a little more broadly and in a more monumental style than 
would be followed in a genre picture of rural life ; but in fact this is 
not really decorative painting in the proper sense of the word; the 
landscape and surroundings are too realistic for that, and at the same 
time not realistic enough for genre ; it falls between two stools. In short, 
one does not make decorative painting by merely putting a picture on 
a wall without a frame ; it needs a particular character and treatment, 
which are missed here. <A piece of real decorative painting of rather 
unusual type is found in the very large painting executed by M. 
Auburtin for the Zoological Lecture Theatre at the New Sorbonne ; 
a picture of aquatic life, a kind of section of the sea with great 
marine vegetation seen through the water. Though the interest of 
this is of an inferior kind, it is a piece of perfectly suitable wall 
decoration for the place it is intended for. In this connection it 
should be observed that there is a great scheme of physiological deco- 
ration in progress by M. Cormon for the new Museum ; one room of 
the Old Salon is entirely filled with his sketches and studies for this 
great piece of work, including a ceiling representing the types of the 
human race, and a number of historic sketches of the development of 
humanity—the man of the flint age, the man of the iron age, &e., Ke. ; 
these are mostly only in sketch form, but they promise a scheme of 
great interest and one which, in its peculiar character, will stand alone 
among modern schemes of decorative painting. Perhaps it will 
teach other artists something in regard to the probable character of 
pre-historic mankind, which they are apt to overlook at present. 
Thus, M. Jamin professes to represent a “ Cité Lacustre :—le retour 
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des hommes est signalé.” The thing is absurd from a historic point 
of view; the women and girls are simply modern personages in 
“property” dresses. Does the artist imagine that the pre-historic 
people who constructed lake dwellings had the manner and appearance 
of the people one meets in the streets to-day ? 

(‘ceiling decoration forms a special type of work with French artists, 
who have a kind of tradition about it which they seem unable to 
shake off, but which is a perfectly illogical one. While they see 
clearly that a decorative painting for a wall should not lose sight of 
the wall, on the other hand, in a decorative painting for a ceiling, 
their precise object seems to be to lose sight of the ceiling, to make it 
fly up and away in perspective. This tendency has become a tradition, 
even in ordinary house-painters’ work, or was so; I fancy it has been 
given up lately, but in the older apartment houses in Paris you will 
often find the ceiling finished by the house-painter with a light and 
rapid indication of clouds and blue spaces between them; and an 
eminent artist who paints a ceiling picture still goes on the same 
principle, with no exception as far as the Salon exhibits are concerned. 
M. Gervais has this year devoted his splendid abilities as a draughts- 
man and colourist of the figure to a design of this type, entitled “ Les 
Pommes,” but with no particular point in the title; the female figure 
seated astride of a cloud is in his best manner, but it is an unsatis- 
factory expenditure of talent. M. Marioton’s “ Les Songes” is 
another and a very pretty ceiling design of this type. The only 
thing to be said for this style of ceiling painting is that, if you must 
have figure pictures on a ceiling (which to my thinking is no place 
for them), it is better to have them floated about in a vague manner 
than to have them standing, as it were, on one side of the space, as if 
one side of the ceiling were right way up and the other wrong, which 
is bewildering both to the eyes and to the judgment. The mischief 
lies in the clouds, and the constant attempt to paint balustrades, 
columns, &c., as if rising up vertically from the cornice of the room, 
and figures as if mounting up into space. Why the French, who 
understand so well the principle of decorative wall painting, should 
throw aside all their principles when they get to work on a ceiling, it 
is not easy to understand, except on the supposition that it is with 
them a long-standing tradition of ceiling-painting, and that the public 
expect this kind of work in this position. Then there are the decora- 
tive landscapes, a curious and quite modern and French development. 
Decorative landscape seems at first sight a perfectly illogical idea, 
since the presentation almost necessarily includes the idea of perspec- 
tive extension into the distance. The problem is generally met by 
avoiding effects of aérial perspective as far as possible, and treating 
the landscape in a somewhat conventional manner. M. Montenard 
has managed to produce a very fine and successful work of this class 
in his large picture in the New Salon, intended for the Hotel des 
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Agriculteurs. It bears as motto Virgil’s familiar line, “O fortunatos 
nimium,” &c,, and shows the figures, apparently, of Virgil and the 
Rural Muse, under a great tree in the foreground, whose branches 
spread over a great part of the picture, watching a small band of the 
fortunate “ agricole ” as they follow a steep road leading out of the 
picture, with the blue sea beyond. There is a calm end a largeness 
of manner in the work, quite in keeping with our associations with the 
poetry of Virgil. M. Ferry, on a different system, produces (New 
Salon) a fine effect in a landscape intended as a decorative panel for 
the Mairie of Suresnes; a meadow in the foreground, the silhouette 
of a city against the sky in the background; the whole treated in 
long, slightly sloping lines or belts, each representing a successive 
grade of distance, but with little detail introduced except in the fore- 
ground, and the whole kept in a low tone of colour. M. Carriére, the 
author of a new manner of painting people like ghosts, or as if seen 
through a fog (which has got him more credit than it is worth), has 
received the commission to paint a decorative panel for the theatre of 
“ enseignement libre ’’ at the New Sorbonne, for which he has chosen 
to produce a view of the city of Paris (New Salon) in the same hazy 
and misty manner. Considering that an important element in decora- 
tive painting is /ine, it is difficult to recognise as such a picture in 
which everything like decision of line is obliterated. 

Of what are usually called historical pictures there are but a few of 
any importance. The finest is naturally that by M. J. Paul Laurens, 
in the Old Salon, “ L’arrestation de Broussel,” a large broadly- 
designed work, every figure carefully studied. The scene is the 
staircase of the Parliament House apparently, where the popular 
councillor, whose arrest in 1648 at the instance of the court party led 
to a barricade fight in the streets, descends the stairs, bare-headed, 
amid a troup of armed men. A large painting by M. Jules Girardet 
(Old Salon), “ Défense du Pont de Thielle,” is an incident in 
mediseval warfare in the days of complete armour and battle-axes ; 
a good work, but which does not succeed in impressing one with 
an idea of reality, which is the first duty of a historical picture. 
M. Roybet’s large picture, “ L’Astronome,” though not nominally 
connected with any special event, may be classed among historical 
pictures; it represents the astronomer, a rough, unkempt, bare- 
headed figure, expounding his ideas to an audience of whom a 
characteristic fat Dutch burgomaster is the salient figure; in fact, 
it is the episode of Galileo and the sceptics transferred to Holland. 
The picture seems rather to indicate that M. Roybet might make 
something of historical painting if he chose. The most real thing 
of all which may be classed as historical is M. Robert-Fleury’s 
“Sous la Terreur—une perquisition,”’ a really original work. It 
represents one single figure of a woman, apparently in the passage 
of a dwelling-house, listening in breathless anxiety to what is going 
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on on the other side of the door; a picture that makes its mark on 
the memory as one in which the painter has aimed intensely at 
realising the situation. Battle-pictures are neither numerous nor of 
the best this year, but one must be mentioned, for the same reason— 
that it is an unconventional attempt to realise a situation; M. Ser- 
gent’s “ La bataille approche; ” an irregular party, with some led 
horses and a gun or two, struggling through bad roads on the side of 
a hill, a trooper in advance pointing out the enemy. The thing is 
so genuine, so different from the ordinary conventional battle-picture, 
that one almost shares the anxiety of the straggling troops as to 
getting into position for action. All these are in the Old Salon. 
The New Salon contains neither historical nor battle-pieces worth 
mention ; probably the contributors to it would say that they were 
employed on higher matters. 

Of nude figures there are as usual many, of a very different class 
either from the huge contortionist ‘“ hashes” already alluded to, or 
from M. Lerolle’s preposterous piece of intimité. Nude figures, those 
which are worth recognition from the artistic point of view, fall into 
two main classes; those which are simply studies of the beauty of 
colour and form of the figure, and exercises of the delight of draw- 
ing, and those in which the figure is the vehicle of an abstract poetic 
conception from which the artificial accidents of costume are elimi- 
nated. ‘The latter are always the least numerous; indeed, in many 
cases (in English exhibitions especially), where some poetic name has 
been given to the work, it will be found that the figure is in fact 
nothing but a life study of more or less accomplishment, totally 
devoid of poetic suggestion. It is to the credit of the intellectual 
perception of French artists that in general they distinguish pretty 
clearly, in the titles and pretensions of their works, between the one 
and the other object. They are not afraid to call a figure frankly 
“ Etude de nu,” when in its genesis it is nothing else ; and if a poetic 
title is given to the work, there will generally be found to be some- 
thing in the treatment to bear it out. M. Chabas, for instance, in 
the Old Salon, paints two nude girls in a boat under the title: “ Sur 
l’Eau,” with the verse,— 


“ Elle réve—elle chante. Et sa compagne ¢coute, 
L’eau dort sous le baiser défaillant du soleil, 
Et la barque légére, en glissant suit sa route, 
Dans la douceur du soir, vers le lointain vermeil.’’ 


The picture does not belie the verse. It is no mere “ nude study”’; 
the happy and spirituel/e look of the girl sitting up singing, the 
repose of the reclining figure, the bright evening light in the vista 
up the river, combine to make a kind of vision of the golden age— 
an impossible one, for it is a modern girl who sings, not a Greek 
nymph; but the whole thing, nevertheless, is an Arcadian poem, and 
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to be accepted as such. Among the nudes painted purely for material 
beauty, there is no finer one than M. Nicolas Laurens’s “Sous la 
Vague”; two women reclining on the verge of the sea, waiting for 
a wave to break over them; the drawing of the one with her back 
to the spectator is admirable, though the picture is a little over- 
finished. One may contrast with this M. Houyoux’ bold and broadly 
painted “ Baigneuses” in the New Salon, a thoroughly open-air 
picture in a fine, free style. Among other charming works are the 
small-scale studies of figures in the broken light of sunshine through 
trees — woodland nymphs, by Mr. Stewart, a French-American 
artist, in the New Salon. M. Fantin-Latour, in his small “ Andro- 
meda”’ (Old Salon), gives distinction to a very old conception by 
sheer force of style ; but his “ Le lever” is superior to this; a nude 
figure sitting up amid a heap of silks, as if just about to rise—one 
of those perplexing works which, with absolutely nothing in the 
subject that can be defined, captivate one simply by their artistic unity 
and completeness. Among other nudes M. Hébert’s half-length, 
called * Fleur d’oubli,’’ is quite a poem ; M. Henner exhibits a figure 
of a woman lying dead, in which his mannerism of melting away 
the outlines of the figure is carried to excess and becomes a manifest 
and unhealthy weakness; M. Thomas exhibits a large and rather 
poetic scene, “ Soir antique,’ a twilight landscape, where three nude 
figures recline on the bank in the foreground—the inspiration of the 
work is certainly taken from Henner, though not the facture, and the 
figures have the fault (which M. Henner’s in such scenes never have) 
of not combining with the landscape ; M. Albert Laurens’s “ Femme 
nue couchée,” a curiously posed figure with her face hid in her hair, 
is worth attention ; M. Bouguereau has the usual nymph and cupids 
under some new title (he must be put to it to find a new name every 
year!); and M. Langhard has produced, under the title ‘ Obses- 
sion,’ a very clever imitation of Bouguereau, which took in a good 
many visitors. All these latter are in the Old Salon. 

There is a certain class of picture which can hardly be said to exist 
in England, but of which some examples are generally found in the 
Salons, in which figures, or collections of figures, sometimes of real 
or modern life, are used to express or illustrate an abstract idea. 
There are two rather striking works of this type, by no means equal 
in value, and strongly opposed in style, but which have this kind of 
aim in common. One is M. Ferrier’s “ Heure de Jeunesse,” a verv 
brilliantly painted though rather c/inguant picture of three or four 
girls of great beauty, richly dressed and seated round or before a 
table covered with good things and rich plate, &c. ; a kind of typical 
representation of the joy of life, in its more material aspect. The 
other, one of the most beautiful things in the Old Salon, is M. Ridel’s 
*Penscées d’Automne,” where two ladies, life size and in the best 
style of modern dress, are reclined, one leaning her head on the 
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shoulder of the other, on a rising ground overlooking the distant 
sea; the further one, a beautiful young woman, looking with 
abstracted countenance over the landscape, but hardly as if she saw 
it. The point to notice in this picture is the way in which every- 
thing is subordinated to the central idea—the sentiment of the scene. 
The landscape is kept in a tender half-light, with little detail and 
a very original colour scheme; the dresses of the women, which are 
quite recognisable as modern and fashionable dresses, are, on the 
same principle, only broadly indicated, no detail being prominent. 
If this had been otherwise, if the dresses had been painted as they 
commonly are in French portraits, or as they are in M. Ferrier’s 
work just mentioned, the whole thing would have been ruined in 
regard to the real object of the work. This is a very fine, and what 
may be called a very instructive modern life subject, forming a good 
illustration of Millet’s dictum—*“ nothing must be introduced into a 
picture but that which is fundamental. Every accessory, however 
ornamental, which is not there for a purpose, and does not complete 
the meaning of the picture, must be rigidly excluded.”* In M. 
Ferrier’s picture this exclusion was not necessary, for the object was 
to represent a type of the material luxury of life. In M. Ridel’s 
work the object was to represent a phase of the sadness of modern 
life; the modern costume had to be sufficiently recognisable to 
define the status of the personages, but no more was necessary, and 
no more is given; everything is subordinated to the thought in the 
picture. It is not often that we see this principle so well carried out 
in a picture of modern life. 

Portraits are not very often the strong point of the Salon exhibi- 
tions. Occasionally there is one remarkable portrait which is the 
prominent work of the year, but on the whole, portraiture is one of 
the branches of painting in which England need not fear comparison 
with France. Among the portraits of ladies in the Salon, there is a 
constant tendency to give too much prominence to brilliant costumes, 
which are over-emphasized and often very hardly painted. The por- 
trait which is, at the same time, in the highest sense a picture, is less 
common than with us; possibly the wish of the sitter, in the case of 
ladies’ portraits, has something to do with this. M. Carolus-Duran 
provided the Parisian lady with the very kind of portrait suited to 
her demands, for he contrived to treat sumptuous make and material 
in costume without losing artistic quality. He seems, however, to have 
sent his principal portraits to London this year, and is not well repre- 
sented at the New Salon. At the Old Salon, M. Benjamin-Constant 
exhibits the finely-painted realistic portrait of M. Paul Sohége, stand- 
ing in his park; probably a capital likeness, but not interesting as a 
picture. He also exhibits a fine portrait of M. Hanotaux. M. Aimé 
Morot seems to have been aiming at rivalling M. Detaille’s equestrian 


(1) See Mrs. Ady’s Jean Frangois Millet: His Life and Letters, 
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portrait of the Prince of Wales, in his immense picture of the Due de 
la Rouchefoucauld-Doudeauville on a splendidly painted horse, a really 
fine work of its kind. But most of the portraits of ladies strike one 
as pictures of costume, and the face often very hardly painted; though 
there are exceptions, such as M. Henner’s “ Mdlle. L....,” pur- 
chased by the State, one does not know why ; it seems odd that there 
should be an official purchase of the portrait of a lady in private life. 
Among the portraits which represent strongly marked personal cha- 
racter and manner are two very clever ones, that by M. Fromentin, of 
M. Jules Lemaitre (Old Salon), seated at a table littered with papers, 
and with an eager expression of concentrated attention, and the very 
clever and expressive half-length sketch of M. Edouard Rod, the 
novelist, by M. Giron, in the New Salon. 

Amid the large number of works which must be classed under the 
general denomination of genre (some of them because they cannot be 
classed otherwise), there are many which are well worth looking at, 
even if not of the highest value in an artistic sense, as representations 
of character and incidents in French life ; indeed, if an artist paints 
faithfully what he sees in the character and conditions of the district 
in which he lives or is working, he is at all events contributing to the 
general knowledge of human life. Mr. Ruskin maintained (in a 
letter to the late Mr. Marks) that it was just because Frere confined 
himself to this kind of simple transcription that his pictures of 
village characters, children especially, were more true and of more 
value, as such, than F. Walker’s, which he maintained were all 
posed for the purpose of an artistic ideal; and there is some truth in 
the remark, from that point of view. A good many French painters 
of the day display a great deal of unaffected truthfulness and sim- 
plicity in the representation of scenes in humble life, which sometimes 
rise to pathetic power through mere truthfulness of delineation. 
Look at M. E. Picard’s “ Drame Intime,” for instance, a peasant 
girl seated with face buried in her hands, opposite to her parents, the 
whole group lighted through a large blind with the sun on it outside ; 
a picture which suggests an incident in one of the humbler families 
of the Rougon-Macquart connection—some hopeless difficulty between 
Jules and her parents as to the dot, perhaps. And does not M. C. Le 
Roux’ “ Aprés le Fenaison”’ remind one of La Jerre, too, and come 
like a comment on it? A more serious class of study is found in M. 
Leydet’s “ Avant la Messe,” the half-length figures, life-size, of a row 
of peasant women whose faces express various degrees of feeling, 
from devotion to blank indifference. The treatment of an indus- 
trial subject trom an artist’s point of view—another phase of genre 
painting—is illustrated occasionally in some painting of an interior 
with men or women at work, whose figures and occupation are 
obviously regarded only as subservient to pictorial effect, and where 
realistic detail is lost in a broad massing of figures in light and 
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shadow. ‘Then again there is the strong life-sized presentation of a 
figure in open-air light, just for what it is, as in M. Durst’s capital 
painting of the vigorous, healthy country girl on a ladder pruning a 
tree—‘* Paysanne a la Serpe” (New Salon), a simple transcript 
of life. ‘T’o this class belongs also the far finer work by Mdme. 
Demont-Breton, “ Dans l’eau bleue” (Old Salon), a painting of a 
young girl, a child of fourteen or so, waist-deep in rather rough sea- 
water, struggling to wade ashore, swinging her thin arms to help 
herself along, her face all flushed with the exertion and the chill of 
the water on her body. As a piece of painting from nature the 
picture is absolutely perfect, and in some respects might be re- 
garded as the finest thing in this year’s Salon, if we consider the 
greatest triumph of art to be the perfect realisation of the artist’s 
endeavour. Another work worth special mention is M. Victor 
Lecomte’s little cabinet picture “ Consolation,” an interior with two 
figures, on a very small scale, showing how it may be possible to paint 
minute and multifarious details with entire realism of effect, without 
degenerating into hardness, the too frequent defect of this kind of 
miniature painting, and one from which even Meissonier did not escape. 

Many people who have been used to contemplate landscape paint- 
ing mainly through English spectacles, feel a certain bewilderment 
and disappointment over French landscape painting : they miss the 
brightness and the realism of much of the English landscape paint- 
ing. It takes them a little time to find out that in France landscape- 
painting is a school, an endeavour to translate nature into artistic 
expression in accordance with a recognised principle, not to produce 
realistic effects of imitation. The principal work of M. Didier- 
Pouget this year, * Le Matin; vallée de la Creuse,” with its won- 
derfully powerful foreground under strong light, and its misty 
distance, may indeed offer some contentment to the mind of the 
realist : the work is rather a new departure for this artist, who has 
not in general attempted such striking and almost scenic effect. 
But it requires a little education, for minds steeped in the English 
view of landscape painting, to appreciate fully such a work as M. 
Harpignies’ “ Le Teverone,” with its solid built-up style, its ab- 
sence of detail, and the grand calm of the sky with its few spots 
of white cloud suspended in the air. There is a look of an “old 
master’ about this, in the sense that it seems to have a permanent 
value, and belongs to no temporary fashion in art. M. Jorrand’s 
“Le Nuage et l’Etang,” a strip of hilly ground crossing the picture 
between the sky and the lake, with a column of white cloud reflected 
in the water, is a fine work somewhat inspired by Harpignies. M. 
Quignon has rather departed from his usual style, and shows, in 
“‘ La Nuée,” a very strong effect of a gold harvest-field backed by a 
thunder-cloud ; but this is hardly so refined a work as his broader 
and quieter landscapes of former exhibitions. Among the larger 
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works which illustrate the best qualities of French landscape painting 
are M. Lamy’s “ La Paix aux Champs,” with its broad mass of trees 
overshadowing the horse and plough; M. Rapin’s solemn evening 
scene, “ L’Automne”; M. Simonnet’s “ Le Soir,” of rather an un- 
wholesome green in the foreground, but a fine work nevertheless ; 
M. Leenhardt’s “ Effet d’aube sur les blés,” with the thick ma sse 
of wood almost a blue black in the first cold morning light ; an effect 
startling at first, but it belongs to a time of day with which few of 
us, unfortunately, are practically acquainted, in the country at least. 
In the New Salon there are few large landscapes, but a great many 
very interesting small ones, some of these also studies of peculiar 
effects; M. Dagnaux’ “ Pluie en Mer,” for instance. Others illus- 
trate on a smaller scale the special quality of the best French land- 
scape, the broad treatment and suppression of unnecessary detail, which 
results from the maintenance of a distinct and definitely conceived 
purpose in landscape meaning. None of the smaller works better 
illustrate this than those of M. Cazin, whose “ La Nuit,” in par- 
ticular, may be studied as a perfect example of style in landscape. 

The sculpture in the New Salon, as before observed, is not worth 
much, but it contains one work which has set all artistic Paris by 
the ears, that in which M. Rodin has turned Balzac, like Lot’s wife, 
into a pillar of salt. My own impression was that M. Rodin has 
really got, in the depths of his own mind, a remarkable conception 
for a statue of Balzac, but that he has chosen, out of sheer perversity, 
to fling it in the face of the public as a mere ébauche, without even 
modelling or indicating the texture of the drapery in any way; a 
proceeding not very respectful either to the Société Nationale or to 
the public, who rather resent being played with in this manner.’ 
Sculpture in the Old Salon, however, may be said to be up to its 
usual mark (which is saying much). There are, no doubt, too many 
attempts at startling subjects, or subjects either innately unsuit- 
able for sculpture or unsuitably treated. Mr. MacMonnies’ 
colossal group of quadriga and charioteers, and horsemen, intended 
as a decorative adjunct to the entrance to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
is not among these ; but it isa thing that strikes one as passé in concep- 
tion, especially for a site in a new country ; a kind of aimless repeti- 
tion of a well-worn antique idea. The monumental element prevails a 
good deal among the sculpture this year, and in some cases with fine 
results. M. Soulés’ monument to a child, facing the entrance, is both 
a pathetic and a finely designed work ; it shows the head of a dead 
little child, covered otherwise by the bed-clothes, which form a central 
mass of drapery (there is no realistic ** bedstead,” or anything of that 

(1) My companion and myself, however, derived no little amusement from taking 
seats 2 little in the rear of the statuc, and watching, for some time, the different 
expressions on the faces of the successive groups of spectators as they found themselves 
opposite this artistic sphinx. It was a bit of unconscious comedy which was really, in 
the current phrase, ‘‘as good as a play.” 
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kind), the mother kneeling on one side, an armed angel kneeling 
and looking upward, on the other side, with one arm beneath the child’s 
head. M. Peynot’s monument to Cardinal Bernadou, a great sar- 
cophagus on which the cardinal kneels, his voluminous robes falling, 
like those of the bishop in St. Praxed’s church, 


‘Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work,”’ 


is a much more powerful though far less Christian work, and has some- 
thing of the largeness and pomp of Renaissance art about it. But 
when M. Falguiére gives us nothing better than a figure of an arch- 
bishop brandishing a crozier, and composed of a quantity of huge 
plaster crumples, one feels that his friends ought to interfere. M. 
Falguiére’s faculty in the creation of ideal form in sculpture was 
given him for something better than to go about modelling arch- 
bishops. M. Mercié unfortunately exhibits nothing but a bust and a 
statuette; he, like M. Falguiére a few years ago, has been taking to 
painting pictures, which are not equal to his sculpture. Among the 
examples of pure sculptural form are a beautiful figure of a woman, 
“Dans le Réve,’ by M. Gustave Michel, an ideal of physical beauty, 
and a much finer, because more intellectual work by M. Boucher, 
*‘ Philosophie de |’Histoire,” a very finely modelled nude figure, with 
her face turned towards an upright slab, on which she is writing with 
a thoughtful expression of face. This is one of the best works of the 
year, which strikes one at once by its grace and its originality of con- 
ception. M. Vital Cornu has produced also a singularly beautiful 
figure under the title of ‘“‘ Douces Langueurs.” Sculpture of modern 
life subjects seems on the decrease (in spite of Falguiére’s archbishop), 
which is as well; it is seldom successful, and it is not what sculpture 
is meant for. M. Puech’s huge monument, or model for one, to 
Francois Garnier, is faulty in decorative treatment from want of co- 
herence of outline; the limbs of the three female figures grouped 
round the stele stick out into the air in a very undecorative fashion. 
On the other hand, M. Gauquié has produced a really decorative 
design, of partially architectural character, for the Clairon monument ; 
a lofty kind of Louis Quinze pedestal with a portrait bust on the top. 

As to the Arts and Crafts exhibits, the less said about them the 
better. There is an idea in France that they are having a kind of 
revival in decorative design, but the results are unholy so far. The 
taste of the French in decorative design and what is called art work- 
manship is really deplorable for such an artistic nation. They do 
not seem to have an idea of simplicity or balance of structural line ; 
all their notion is to produce something odd and angular and unex- 
pected, like fireworks going off. Their artificers might learn some- 
thing by coming to England. Their best productions would hardly 
find place in an Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London. 

H. Hearucore SraruamM. 
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I. 
By CANON MALCOLM MacCOLL. 


In the course of some conversation on politics during Mr. Gladstone’s 
first ministry, I remember saying to a remarkable man, the late 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, that if I had to anticipate the verdict of 
history on our leading British Statesmen, I should put Burke first 
and Gladstone second. “I would put Gladstone first,” he replied, 
“and Burke second.” I think he was right. The two men had 
much in common: philosophic insight; habitual earnestness; a 
profoundly religious temper ; a wide and various range of knowledge ; 
superb eloquence ; veneration for the past, combined with a due recog- 
nition of the needs of the present and future; splendid courage, 
independence of spirit and inflexible integrity. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge was wider and deeper than Burke’s. As a classical 
scholar he was far superior to Burke. He was a learned and 
accomplished theologian in a sense to which Burke had no pretension. 
Burke’s style of oratory has a pomp and majesty all its own. But if 
oratory be the art of persuasion, Mr. Gladstone must be allowed to 
bear the palm, while he united with the highest gifts of eloquence 
a faculty of practical administration of which Burke gave no evidence ; 
although it must, in fairness, be added that Burke never held any 
office in which his powers in that respect could be tested. 

What is the explanation of the contradictory accounts of Burke’s 
oratory that have come down to us? Some of his oratorical efforts are 
described as exceedingly effective ; yet he earned the sobriquet of “ the 
dinner bell,” and Goldsmith, a contemporary, would not have ventured, 
without popular support, to describe him as an orator, 

“ Who, too deep for his hearers, went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 


There is an amusing letter from Lord Erskine when he sat in the 
House of Commons, describing the effect produced on the House by 
Burke’s speech on conciliation with America—in some respects the 
finest of all his speeches, not only for its eloquence, but for the breadth 
and practical wisdom of its political philosophy. The speech must 
certainly have occupied more than two hours in delivery, yet Erskine 
says that Burke had not been on his legs half-an-hour when he 
emptied the House. Erskine himself got bored; but, anxious not 
to hurt Burke’s feelings, he crawled towards the door on all fours, 
and thus escaped unseen. He goes on to add that, on reading the 
report of the speech, he was electrified by its power and eloquence. 
Failure of this sort was impossible to Mr. Gladstone. No speech of 
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his ever suffered from defective delivery ; on the contrary, voice and 
manner added charm to the matter. The voice was a rich baritone, 
well trained, and exquisitely responsive to the feelings of the orator, 
whether pathetic or indignant, grave or gay, lively or severe. It had 
also great carrying power. I once heard him deliver a speech, of 
more than an hour’s duration, to twenty thousand people on Black- 
heath, and it was evident from the faces and eager attention of the 
circumference of the crowd, that they heard him with ease. His elocu- 
tion was so distinct that his articulate words could be followed 
wherever the sound of his voice was heard. 

What place will Mr. Gladstone eventually hold among our Parlia- 
mentary orators? With all submission, I venture to think that, 
taking him all round, he will take the first place. He may have 
been excelled by a few in certain kinds of oratory; by Bright, for 
example, in that peculiar lyrical style of oratory in which the great 
tribune excelled ; by Disraeli, in personal invective and sarcasm. I 
have always thought Disraeli’s speeches against Sir Robert Peel the 
most brilliant exhibitions of his oratory, to which may be added a 
few of his later efforts; notably the famous Slough speech in 1858, 
in which he satirised, in a strain of picturesque irony, the sudden 
collapse of the Opposition attack on the Ellenborough despatch. 

But, if Mr. Gladstone seldom indulged in sarcasm, it was not 
because he lacked the gift—for he possessed it in a high degree—but 
because he forbore to use it. To hurt an opponent’s feelings gave 
him pain, and when he did it unintentionally he would sometimes 
cross the floor of the House, and, sitting for a few moments by the 
side of the man whom he had just demolished, say something to 
assuage the wound. One of his most persistent, but never ill- 
natured, critics was the late Sir John Pope Hennessy, who told me 
the following story to illustrate this generous trait in Mr. Gladstone’s 
character. Sir John prided himself on his knowledge of chemistry, 
and in one of the debates on the Commercial Treaty with France he 
made a speech exposing, as he believed, a serious chemical blunder in 
the Treaty. Mr. Gladstone followed, “and soon turned me inside 
out in the most amusing manner,” said Hennessy in relating the 
story, “ proving, as if he had been a chemist by profession, that it 
was I who had blundered egregiously.”” Having thus disposed of 
his critic, Mr. Gladstone went and sat by him for a moment. “I 
hope you don’t feel hurt, Mr. Hennessy,” he said. ‘“ Your speech 
was ingenious, and it may console you to know that the Emperor of 
the French made precisely the same objection that you have made. 
The fact is, both you and he know a good deal about chemistry, but 
not enough to keep you from going astray.” 

If we grant, then, that Mr. Gladstone has been occasionally 
excelled in a certain species of eloquence, it will hardly be disputed 
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that, as an all-round orator, he is peerless among British politicians. 
As a debater he has never been approached. Some of his most 
brilliant and effective speeches were made on the spur of the moment, 
without any preparation. It was acknowledged on all hands that it 
was his speech at the close of the debate on Mr. Disraeli’s Budget in 
1852 that put the Derby Government in a minority of 19—one of the 
few instances in which a speech has materially influenced the fate of 
a Ministry. Yet that speech was impromptu. Mr. Disraeli had wound 
up the debate in a speech of great oratorical power, but abounding in 
bitter invective, part of which was directed against some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal and political friends. When Mr. Disraeli sat 
down at one o'clock in the morning, Mr. Gladstone bounded to his 
feet, and after rebuking Mr. Disraeli’s personalities, dissected his 
Budget and his defence of it unmercifully in a two hours’ speech, 
which made an end both of the Budget and the Ministry. 

Then what Minister ever approached him in the art of expounding 
a policy ? He revelled in figures and details, and made them not only 
intelligible, but interesting in addition. The eagerness to hear his 
Budget speeches can only be compared to the demand for seats at the 
opera on the first night of some famous prima donna. He invested 
one of the dryest of political subjects with a halo of romance. His 
first Budget speech occupied more than five hours in delivery, and he 
held his audience spell-bound to its close. He took more than four 
hours in explaining, without a note, that Budget to the Cabinet the day 
before, and the Duke of Argyll has described this as a greater 
oratorical feat than the parliamentary speech which followed. The 
first financial speech of his which I ever heard occupied four hours, 
and filled between eleven and twelve columns of Zhe Times. Yet one 
could see that the crowded House and Galleries, so far from being 
wearied, were sorry when the treat came toanend. He had to deal 
with a wilderness of figures; but he made everything so plain that 
there seemed to be no difficulty in following him, and he relieved the 
strain on the attention by a pathetic touch, or picturesque illustration, 
or happy epigram, or amusing witticism. 

Those who say that Bright, in a few of his set orations, surpassed 
Mr. Gladstone in pathetic eloquence, will probably allow that Bright 
never equalled Mr. Gladstone’s gift of appealing with equal power at 
the same time to the reason and the feelings. The fine passage in 
which Bright refers to the Angel of Death, and the uncertainty as to 
the door at which “ the beating of his wings might next be heard,” 
may be paralleled by an eloquent passage in a speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
also on the Crimean War, in which he invokes the memories of “ the 
multitude of brave men who sleep beside the waters of the Bosphorus, 
or under the rocks of Balaclava”; reminding one of the Athenian 
orator’s adjuration of “ the dead who fell at Marathon.” People will 
probably differ as to the finest of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches. Some 
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would give the palm to the speech at the close of the debate on the 
Second Reading of the Reform Bill of 1866, and certainly it combines 
rare debating power with lofty eloquence. But to read it is one thing; 
to have heard it is quite another. Close reasoning, keen analysis, 
sarcasm, pathos, were all set off by expressive gesture, kindling eye, 
and a voice which was responsive to every phase of the orator’s 
feelings, and was music to listen to. I can see him now as he 
delivered the beautiful peroration. The impassioned manner and 
voice of the combatant suddenly changed, and, leaning his elbow on 
the table, he faced the Opposition, and in a gentle voice of pleading 
pathos and seer-like warning, which thrilled through the stilled 
assembly, he spoke the fine passage which ends as follows :— 


*“ Yon cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social 
forces which move onwards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult 
of these debates does not for a moment impede or disturb—those great social forces 
are against you ; they work with us ; they are marshalled in our support. And 
the banner which we now carry in the fight, though perhaps, at some moment of 
the struggle, it may droop over our sinking heads, yet will float again in the eye 
of heaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not distant victory.” 


Striking “ind picturesque as this passage is, I think it can be more 
than matched from other speeches. J remember a magnificent passage 
which would not suffer by comparison with the choicest specimens of 
oratory, ancient or modern. It occurs in a speech which he made at 
a great meeting in Birmingham in 1878, under the presidency of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He compared the service done to Christendom by the 
Danubian and Balkan States to a shelving beach, itself desolated and 
made barren by the incessant beating of the waves, but shielding 
the land that lay behind. The simile is worked out with splendid 
effect. But the truth is that Mr. Gladstone excelled in so many 
different kinds of oratory that it is difficult to compare one speech 
with another, and thus one has heard several of his speeches described 
as “the finest he ever made.”’ Perhaps it was on that theme, and in 
similar circumstances. His speech on “Parliamentary Oaths,” in 
the Bradlaugh controversy, was unrivalled in its own way, and for 
the immediate purpose. It was a powerful and unimpassioned appeal 
to the reason, conscience, and justice of his audience, and an unan- 
swerable exposure of the harm done to the highest interests of Chris- 
tianity by identifying them with arguments which were in reality 
fatal to them. 

I have referred to one occasion on which a speech by Mr. Glad- 
stone determined the fate of a Ministry. Certainly on two other 
eceasions—probably more—he won votes to his side which would 
otherwise have been recorded against him. His speech in the China 
debate in 1857 converted eight members, making sixteen ona division. 
Ilis speech at the close of the debate on the Irish University Bill in 
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1873 converted at least one strong opponent. Lord Wemyss (then 
Lord Elcho) told Lord Napier and Ettrick, as they walked together to 
the House of Commons, that he intended to vote against the Bill. After 
the division, which put the Government in a minority of three, Lord 
Napier remarked to Lord Elcho, “I wonder, Elcho, that you could 
have listened to that speech and voted against the man who made it.” 
“T listened to the speech,” was the answer, “and voted for the man 
who made it.”” Lord Napier, in telling me the story, added that it 
was the finest speech he had ever heard, and he heard the leading 
orators of America just before the Civil War, as well as some of the 
best speakers on the Continent. I have always thought that, as an 
orator, Mr. Gladstone was at his best under the shadow of an im- 
pending defeat. I happened to be on his London Election Com- 
mittee in the General Election of 1865. "When we received the news 
of his defeat at Oxford, Lord Enfield (as he then was) exclaimed : 
“ By George! won’t Oxford catch it to-night at Liverpool,” where 
Mr. Gladstone was to open his campaign as a candidate for South 
Lancashire. Mr. Gladstone’s revenge was in the following words : 
“T have endeavoured to serve that University with my whole heart ; 
and with the strength or weakness of whatever faculties God has given 
me it has been my daily and nightly care to promote her interests, 
and to testify to her as well as I could my love. Long has she 
borne with me. Long, in spite of active opposition, did she resist 
every effort to displace me. At last she has changed her mind. 
My earnest desire, my heart’s prayer, is that her future may be as 
glorious as her past, and yet more glorious still.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s influence on the political and industrial develop- 
ment of his country is too well known to need any notice here. The 
story of his conversion to Home Rule for Ireland is not so well 
known, and a few observations on the subject here may therefore be 
permitted. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that his adoption of Home Rule 
was a sudden conversion for the sake of office. His political changes 
were never sudden, however sudden the manifestation of them may 
sometimes have been. His was a mind in which ideas ripened 
slowly, and by a perfectly logical process of development. His 
theory of Church and State, for example, was that the State should 
support the Church as the best equipped and qualified organ for 
the propagation of the truth, giving full toleration to all other 
religious denominations. But the idea of supporting any religion on 
the ground of privilege was always abhorrent to him, as was also the 
idea of a plurality of State-supported religions. When, therefore, 
the Establishment of the Irish Church came to be defended, not with 
a view to its conversion of the Irish people, but for the sake of pro- 
viding a permanent minority with a privileged religion, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory demanded, not the maintenance of the Irish Church 
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as an Establishment, but its abolition. But it was his rule never to 
push premisses to their inevitable conclusion till it became clear to 
him that the question was ripe for solution, and that only evil would 
result from further delay. Thus he opposed an abstract Resolution 
in favour of Disestablishment in Ireland in 1865, while candidly 
admitting that the case for the Irish Church had been undermined 
by its proved failure to fulfil its mission, combined with the avowed 
acquiescence of its advocates in that failure. But when Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government propounded in 1867 a scheme for stereotyping the failure 
by a considerable suppression of ecclesiastical benefices and dignities, 
Mr. Gladstone was not only justified, he was bound by the logie of 
his book, to declare against the continued existence of the Irish 
Church as an Establishment, which would become, under the new 
scheme, as he wittily remarked, “ the Established Church of England 
and Ulster.” 

So with Home Rule. A careful student of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches on Ireland since 1871 can hardly avoid seeing that his mind 
was working in the direction of Home Rule, subject only to two 
conditions, namely, that the paramount authority of the Crown and 
Imperial Parliament should be secured, and that the Irish people 
were practically unanimous in demanding it. In a speech on Ireland, 
in 1882, he opened his mind so plainly on the subject that Mr. David 
Plunket characterised the speech as “ an invitation to Irish Members 
to re-open the question of Home Rule”; while Zhe Times said that 
Mr. Gladstone “ diverged, amid general amazement, into the wide 
question of a separate Legislature for Ireland.”’ 

With that candour and magnanimity which distinguish him, the 
Duke of Devonshire, after refusing office in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Administration in 1886, declared that his late Chief’s policy of Home 
Rule was not the offspring of a crisis, but the maturity of a process 
extending over some years. ‘“ When I look back,” he said, ‘“ to those 
declarations which Mr. Gladstone made in Parliament, which have 
not been infrequent; when I look back to the increased definiteness 
given to those declarations in his address to the electors of Midlothian 
and in his Midlothian speeches; I say, when I consider all these 
things, I feel that I have not, and no one has, any right to complain 
of the tone of the declarations which Mr. Gladstone has recently made 
upon this subject.’’? 

Mr. Gladstone’s hesitation down to the General Election of 1885 
was due to the difficulty of ascertaining the mind of the Irish people 
on the subject. The assimilation of the Irish Parliamentary Franchise 
to that of England in 1884 removed that difficulty, and Mr. Glad- 
stone regarded the result of the Irish elections in 1885 as crucial on 
the subject of Home Rule. In the midst of the General Election of 
that year Mr. Gladstone told a distinguished member of the present 

(1) Speech at the Eighty Club, March ith, 1886. 
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Government that if, as he suspected, Ireland returned an over- 
whelming majority in favour of Home Rule, he would accept the 
decision and support Home Rule, with proper safeguards, as the 
inevitable solution of the Irish Question. But in dealing with the 
question in his Midlothian speeches he found himself in this dilemma: 
how to disclose his mind to the general public without seeming to 
offer a bribe to the Irish electors, and thereby obscure the spontaneity 
of their verdict on the subject. In one of his speeches he asked for 
a Liberal majority independent of the Irish vote in the House of 
Commons: not for the purpose of resisting Home Rule, but in order 
to be in a position to pass such a scheme of Home Rule as he con- 
sidered safe, but which he did not then believe that Mr. Parnell would 
accept. That this was Mr. Gladstone’s intention I know from his 
own lips. In the course of a walk in the woods of Hawarden soon 
after the elections of 1885, Mr. Gladstone talked quite frankly to me 
on the subject, and there can be no harm now in repeating what he 
said, almost, if not altogether, in his own words :— 


“We are now,’’ he said, ‘‘ in a curious position in the House of Commons. | 
wanted a majority independent of the Irish Party, in order to have a free hand 
in dealing with Home Rule, which I believe to be inevitable sooner or later, and 
therefore the sooner the better. But I have not got my majority. The Liberals 
on the one side, and the Government plus the Irish members on the other, are 
exactly even. Well, I think the best thing would be for Lord Salisbury to 
propose a Home Rule scheme. He would probably not satisfy the Irish Party, 
and he would alienate the Irish Tories and sume English Tories also ; but I would 
support him as Leader of the Opposition, and carry, I believe, the bulk of the 
Party with me ; and between us we could pass a sound and safe scheme of Home 
Rule. I shall wait to see what Lord Salisbury will do; and if he decline to 
take up the question I shall consider that my hands are free.” 


It would be vain to speculate as to what would have happened if 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan had been adopted; but this at least we may 
surely say with confidence, that it was not for the sake of office that 
Mr. Gladstone took up the cause of Home Rule. Had office been 
his aim the Old Parliamentary Hand would have played his cards 
better ; worse, as a place-hunter, he could not have played: them. 
Soon after the meeting of the Session, the Government drove the 
Irish Party into opposition by its promise of a Coercion Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone had only to sit still, and he would have returned to office un- 
pledged, with an overwhelming majority behindhim. And he might 
have relied on the continued support of this majority ; since the alterna- 
tive for the Irish would have been the advent to power of a Coercion 
Government. If I may presume to say so, I think that perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone would have acted more prudently as a parliamentary 
tactician if he had waited for the Coercion Bill instead of turning the 
Government out on Mr. Jesse Colling’s amendment. But being 
convinced that the Government would not meddle with Home Rule, 
and that their days were in any case numbered, he evidently thought 
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it best to bring matters to an issue at once. I am betraying no 
confidence in repeating Mr. Gladstone’s conversation with me, for it 
came out afterwards that, in a subsequent conversation with Mr. 
Balfour, at Eaton Hall, Mr. Gladstone suggested that Lord Salisbury 
should deal with the Irish question on Home Rule lines, Mr. Glad- 
stone lending him his support. I believe that never was a Minister 
less enamoured of office for office’ sake than Mr. Gladstone. 

I remember his saying to me, in 1872, with reference to a petty 
Ministerial defeat, inflicted by one of his own supporters, which 
annoyed him: “It would take very little to make me retire from 
public life. Office has no attraction for me, except when I am dealing 
with important questions. The administrative routine of ordinary 
Government work, except in connection with some great measure, 
does not attract me, and anyone else can do it as well.” On the 
threshold of his great career he retired from the powerful Government 
of Sir Robert Peel, from a scruple of conscience. In 1866 he resigned 
after defeat on a detail of his Reform Bill, contrary to the advice of 
his Party, and of most of his colleagues. He resigned again in 1885 
on a detail of the Budget, and refused to withdraw his resignation, 
even after Lord Salisbury had expressed great reluctance to take 
office. He consented to withdraw his resignation in 1875, only 
because he could not persuade Mr. Disraeli to take office; and his 
loyalty prompted him to do what was disagreeable to himself rather 
than put the Queen to inconvenience. Never was there a public man 
whose character was less tainted by sordid or personal motives. For 
forty years of his life he was entitled to a pension of £2,000 a year, 
which he never took; and the only member of his family whose 
merits received permanent recognition owed his promotion, as was 
publicly stated at the time, to the favour of the Crown, without any 
suggestion on the part of Mr. Gladstone. 

It used to be the fashion to say that foreign politics did not interest 
Mr. Gladstone, and that he knew little about foreign affairs. But 
the simple truth is, that no British Minister of this century has left 
his mark on foreign politics so deeply, so extensively, and so beneficently 
as Mr. Gladstone. Ask any Italian, whatever be the complexion of 
his politics, what he thinks of Mr. Gladstone, and he will tell you 
that, next to Cavour, Mr. Gladstone was the most potent influence 
in the formation of the Italian kingdom. I had a striking proof of 
this when sojourning in Rome in the early part of 1874, just after 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Breakfasting one day ¢éfe 
d téte with Cardinal Secone, a most charming man, he referred to 

sritish politics, and rejoiced at Mr. Gladstone’s fall. On my ventur- 
ing to suggest that the Vatican owed some gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
for his fine speech against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and for his 
Irish legislation, if for nothing else, his Eminence replied :—* Mr. Glad- 
stone is an excellent man. He possesses all the natural virtues; but 
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he is not a Catholic.” “And does your Eminence,” I asked, “ sup- 
pose that Mr. Disraeli is a Catholic?” ‘ Well,’ he said, “he has 
written a romance called Coningsby, in which he speaks very favour- 
ably of the Catholic Church. But, however that may be, Mr. 
Disraeli is on the side of Legitimacy, and Mr. Gladstone on the side 
of Revolution. His pamphlet (/ibe//o) destroyed the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies ; that led to the unity of Italy, and the robbery of the 
States of the Church ; Italian unity paved the way for the unity of 
(Germany, which is persecuting us. Next to Cavour, we owe our 
misfortunes to Mr. Gladstone.” That evening I dined with a number 
of Italian Liberals, including a member of Minghetti’s Cabinet. They 
were as sorry as the cardinal was glad at the change of Government 
in England. ‘“ And we have reason to be,” said one of them, a 
Neapolitan nobleman, “for Mr. Gladstone is, next to Cavour, the 
creator of Italian unity.” 

In 1858 Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution in favour of the union 
of the two Principalities, which have since become the Kingdom of 
Roumania. His speech is worth reading now, not only for its elo- 
quence, but for its comprehensive grasp of the Eastern Question. He 
was supported by Lord John Russell, and in a brilliant speech by Lord 
Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil). He was opposed by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli (then leader of the House of Commons), 


and defeated by a large majority. The Russian bugbear was trotted 
out then also by the two eminent statesmen who united their forces 
against him. But he had anticipated and refuted that argument in 


two sentences. After remarking that “the combination of France 
with England ” against Russia was not again to be looked for, he 
said, ** You want to place a barrier between Russia and Turkey ; but 
is there any barrier like the breasts of freemen? If you want to 
oppose an obstacle to Russia, arm those people with freedom, and with 
the vigour and prosperity that freedom brings.” 

On whose side was the statesmanship then? And whose policy 
prevailed at the Congress of Berlin but Mr. Gladstone’s? shorn, in- 
deed, of dimensions which would have pacified the European pro- 
vinces which still belong to Turkey, and which would have prevented 
the recent disastrous war between Turkey and Greece.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on the true principles and ideals of 
foreign policy in the Don Pacifico debate in 1850, was acknowledged 


(1) It is curious how hard it is to expel from the public mind an error that has once 
been planted in it. Mr. Gladstone was accused of having advised the expulsion of the 
‘Turks, ‘‘ bag and baggage,’’ from Europe. [ven those who strive to be accurate are 
apt to trust to their memories instead of verifying their impressions. So we!l informed 
a man as Sir M. Grant Duff said at the time in the Nineteenth Century :—‘ The most 
popular politician in England. has proposed that the Turkish Government should be 
expelled from Europe, bag and baggage.” What Mr. Gladstone proposed was that 
the Turkish administration should *‘all, bag and baggage, clear out,’’—not ‘from 


iLurope.’’ but ‘* from the provinces which they have desolated ani profaned.”’ 
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by friends and opponents to be the speech of the debate; no light 
praise, when it is remembered that among the speakers were Lord 
Palmerston (who made the ablest speech of his life), Lord John 
Russell, Sir A. Cockburn, Mr. Disraeli, and Sir Robert Peel—the 
last speech he ever made. That speech alone is proof enough of Mr. 
Gladstone’s comprehensive and prescient views on foreign politics. 

I quote the following interesting extract from my diary, with the 
date of “ Hawarden, Apri/ 16th, 1881” :— 


* At dinner to-day I read to Mr. Gladstone the following quotation from an 
article on the second volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life in the St. James’s Gazette, 
of April 12th: ‘We know this, that Mr. Gladstone, if he pleased, might have led the 
House of Commons under Lord Derby ; and that Mr. Disraeli, though he had 
led the Opposition some years, would have consented, for the sake ofthe Party, to 
take a lower place.’”’ ‘ 


Mr. Gladstone said the facts were as follows: On the formation of 
Lord Derby’s Government in 1852 overtures were made to Mr. Glad- 
stone to join it. He declined. In 1854, on the fall of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, Lord Derby asked Lord Palmerston to take office under 
him, and “bring Gladstone and Sidney Herbert in his pocket.” 
Lord Palmerston declined, and the offer to the other two fell to the 
ground. They were not offered office independently, but would have 
declined if they had been. “In 1858,” Mr. Gladstone went on, 
“Disraeli wrote a most curious letter to me, which is still in my 
possession, urging me to take office under him. No offer was ever 
made to me to lead the House of Commons in a Conservative Govern- 
ment.” 

During my visit to Hawarden on that occasion Mr. Forster broke 
his journey from Ireland, and spent some hours at Hawarden. It 
was just after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, and the question of his 
successor was discussed at luncheon. Forster thought Sir Stafford 
Northcote the likeliest and the most competent. Mr. Gladstone 
differed. He thought the Duke of Richmond the likeliest, and Lord 
Salisbury the ablest man in the Party, and said the ablest man, 
ceteris paribus, ought to be leader. Northcote’s ability he rated 
highly, but said that he was not a good leader, owing to his failure 
to assert his convictions. ‘I told Northcote, one day in 1879, that he 
had the best abilities of any man since Sir Robert Peel for a good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that he made the very worst.” I 
asked how Northcote took it. ‘He was much pleased,” said Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘“ He evidently accepted my compliment to his abilities 
as my unbiassed conviction, and regarded my censure as the offspring 
of prejudice.” Another proof of Sir Stafford Northcote’s deficiency 
for leadership, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion—much as he regarded him 
personally—was an incident connected with the Bradlaugh episode. 
Mr. Gladstone was unfortunately out of Parliament at the opening 
of that controversy, having been obliged to vacate his seat on taking 
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office. Meeting Sir Stafford at the Royal Academy dinner on the 
Saturday after his re-election, they talked the matter over. Sir 
Stafford suggested the appointment of a non-Party Committee to 
examine the question. Mr. Gladstone thought the suggestion good, 
and proposed the Committee accordingly on Monday. To his amaze- 
ment and indignation, Sir Stafford Northcote opposed it, under the 
intimidation of Lord Randolph Churchill and his Party. 

In his generous speech a fortnight ago Lord Salisbury picked out 
Mr. Gladstone’s unswerving pursuit of “high moral ideals” as the 
distinguishing note of his character, furnishing almost a unique 
example “of a great Christian man.” ‘That is a true appreciation, 
and I would venture to pick out the following among the elements of 
that character :— 

(1.) His wonderful faculty of pity ; a magnetic power of sympathy 
which made him feel the sufferings of others as if they were his own. 
His unparalleled series of speeches and pamphlets on the Turkish 
question from 1876 to 1880 were discharged red hot from a nature 
all on fire against oppression and cruelty. His vivid imagination, 
like Burke’s, brought the victims of Turkish cruelty so close to him 
that he could almost see their agonised faces and hear their despairing 
cries. The King of the Hellenes, in a recent letter of tender inquiry 
after Mr. Gladstone’s health, wrote: “I am following, with intense 
anxiety the newspaper reports. I must express my sincere sorrow 
that he, of all men, should suffer so much; he who has been himself 
the comforter of so many mourners in many lands.” 

(2.) Mr. Gladstone’s veracity; by which I mean not merely the 
habit of speaking the truth, but the habitual correspondence of out- 
ward action with internal conviction. I don’t believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone ever wilfully misrepresented an opponent in controversy or 
debate; or ever used an argument which, however plausible and 
useful at the moment, he could not justify to his own conscience. 
This was the cause of his occasionally involved style of speaking. 
He thought—as every great orator must in a large measure—on his 
legs, and his anxiety to make his meaning plain and to be just all 
round, tempted him to expand and qualify. I remember his saying 
once that the only men he ever knew in public life who had the 
faculty of saying in their speeches precisely what they meant, neither 
more nor less, were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Parnell. ‘I don’t 
possess it at all,” he said. But his speeches differ widely in that 
respect. Some are models of lucidity—his financial statements, for 
example; and some are keen, crisp, epigrammatic, and quite free 
from parenthetical amplification. His prose style, too, wonderfully 
improved with practice. There was always a stately dignity about it. 
But some of his later essays are models of chaste and sometimes 
brilliant English. 

(3.) Another rare element in Mr. Gladstone’s character was his 
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magnificent courage. Let him be convinced that it was right to do a 
thing, and if that thing fell within his line of duty he did it, or tried 
to do it, without ever thinking of the possible consequences to him- 
self. The Alabama Treaty was one instance. He knew that it 
would make him unpopular ; but believing it to be, at bottom, equitable, 
and that it was the initiation of a great principle, that of peaceful 
arbitration, he braved the unpopularity of the hour and sacrificed the 
present for the sake of the future. And we are now reaping the reward 
in the cordial relations between the two countries—relations which, 
but for the Alabama Treaty, would have been impossible. 

(4.) And his passion for justice was equal to his courage. It roused 
him to attack the misgovernment of the Two Sicilies, as it did later 
the iniquities of Turkish rule. Nor was he less resolute in the cause 
of justice when the popular tide ran fiercely against him. His 
opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is one out of many 
examples of this. He was one of a miserable minority of 95 against 
438, both Liberals and Conservatives having united their forces in 
support of the Bill. Mr. Gladstone’s speech is very powerful, ending 
with a noble peroration, in which he expressed his conviction that “a 
generous people’’ would one day reverse the verdict of unreasoning 
passion. But in any case his course, he said, was clear—‘ to follow 
the bright star of justice, beaming brightly from the heavens, whither- 
soever it might lead.” His confidence in the triumph of justice was 
justified sooner than he had expected. For it fell to his own lot, 
twenty years later, to repeal the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill without an 
opposing voice. 

I may give another instance of his passion for justice which tells 
against my self. I chanced to write, in 1878, a rather long article on 
Lord Beaconsfield in the Spectator. Mr. Gladstone asked me, next 
time I saw him, if I knew who wrote the article. I told him. He 
said something complimentary, but added: “ There is one point on 
which, I think, you are not quite just to Lord Beaconsfield. You 
think him a man of political animosities.” I assented, and appealed 
to the speeches against Sir Robert Peel by way of proof. “I amsure 
you are wrong,” said Mr. Gladstone. “My belief is, that Lord 
Beaconsfield has no political animosities ; and I think I ought to know, 
for I have sat opposite to him as an opponent now for a good many 
years. What is true is, that he would spare no effort to trample on 
me while I was an opponent. But that was part of his game. 
Now that I am no longer opposite him as an official opponent, my 
belief is that Lord Beac onsfield has no animosity against me at all, as 
I have certainly none against him. Indeed, there are traits in his 
character and career for which I shall always honour him : his gallant 
defence of his race, for example, his devotion to his wife, and his 
splendid parliamentary pluck.” 
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BY SIR WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE. 


Ei rv. Mr. Gladstone has himself told us of the feeling when the 
great man dies: 
‘«. . . Asin the senseless clay 
No stir of life was left, 
When drawn the mortal sigh, it lay 
Of such a soul bereft.” 


Thus did he translate the opening lines of Manzoni’s Ode on 
Napoleon. 

An old friend used to think how appropriate to the translator 
himself were the lines: 


“Segno d’ immensa invidia. 
E d@’ indomato amor.”’ 


But now grudge and enmity are hushed, as the British people 
know that they have lost a noble character, a devoted patriot, and the 
most universal genius that this country has produced. 

Scholar, Theologian, Economist, Statesman; each of these charac- 
ters always present, but each prevailing at different stages of his life 
in the order in which I have given them; and then the cycle returning 
—Scholar, Theologian, prevailing once again. 

What a life of action, of energy in reading, writing, speaking and 
doing, for nearly three-quarters of this century! I sat down to note 
from memory the principal matters of his life and work; and, when I 
had filled my page, I got up and began to take out of the library 
books by him and about him, and saw with wonder how much I had 
omitted. 

Mr. George Russell (to whose book I have largely referred) has 
made a close study of his life, yet has but slightly touched on the 
scholarship side, and brings his record down to the beginning of 
1891. In the seven years since, work enough was done to fit out, 
perhaps, an ordinary lifetime. 

It is not my purpose to condense into these pages a life of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Russell’s, and other biographies, are accessible to 
everyone. I desire rather, having studied the great man from near 
and far, almost since I can remember, to give my presentation of his 
character. 

Take him asa scholar. I have heard persons, whose sum of attain- 
ments would be balanced by a fraction of his mighty store, speak 
with contempt of his scholarship. It was scholarship such as few men 
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of business and action have ever possessed. Be it remembered that the 
higher education has made two great strides since his date, and that 
the present generation has advantages such as their fathers never had, 
while their fathers had equal advantages over their grandfathers ; 
yet Mr. Gladstone found time to keep abreast of this advance, to 
which, indeed, his own studies actually contributed. His possessions 
of Greek and of Italian language and literature are best known to us 
by his Homeric studies, and his constant reference to Dante; but 
they did not end here. Just as an illustration 1 may mention a con- 
versation, in October, 1895, when the respective merits of German 
and Italian literature were in question. He took up the cause of 
Italian with a resourcefulness which showed his knowledge of both, 
discriminating and rejecting many of the German writers, marshal- 
ling his Italians, and ending by quoting “ that poet so little known 
out of Italy, but thought by the Italians to be finer than Ariosto, 
Boiardo.”’ I believe only one other of the party even knew the name 
of the writer of the Orlando Innamorato, and he knew no more. 

It is well known that when Commissioner to the Ionian Isles, in 
1858, Mr. Gladstone addressed their Parliament in Italian. His 
German, which as I have said was very considerable, was fostered 
by his intimacy with Dr. Dollinger. Of French and of Latin 
(if one should discriminate the old from the later Italian) he was 
a master. His interest in these matters never flagged. I have a 
letter in his own hand dated May 14th, 1886, asking me what the 
civil law view was as to the necessity of an official resignation being 
made always to a superior. I thought some rather recondite analogy 
was wanted for the action of his proposed subordinate Irish Parlia- 
ment (the Home Rule Bill was in, or about to go into, Committee), 
but a P.S. told me that the interpretation of a curious passage in 
Dante turned on my answer. It was the passage beginning “ II 
luogo mio,” in the Paradiso, Canto xxvii., which is supposed to mean 
that Pope Celestine V. could not validly resign, having no superior 
to whom to make his resignation. 

It has occurred to me to compare him to Lord Bacon, as most 
resembling him in the compound of scholar with man of action. In 
this connection his two papers in the Nineteenth Century, “ Dawn of 
Creation and of Worship,’’ November, 1885, ‘“ Proem to Genesis,” 
January, 1886, should not be forgotten. 

This leads me on from his general scholarship to that peculiar 
erudition which lay at the root of his theological writings and 
combined with his faith to form the firm basis of his Christianity. 
To speak of him as a theologian perhaps seems too much, and cer- 
tainly is too little—too much, for he was a layman without technical 
training, save such as he gave to himself, but with the strong Scotch 
passion for and instinct in theological discussion, drawing always (if 
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other laymen could judge) from the deepest and surest sources and 
with the widest grasp of principle, and bringing to this, as to other 
things, his prodigious knowledge and accuracy. Dr. Dollinger is 
said to have called him “the best theologian in England.” Dr. 
Liddon said, ‘“* Whenever I talk with Mr. Gladstone on theological 
matters, I feel I have undergone a very severe examination in my 
own profession.” He was more than a theologian, for he added 
practice to knowledge, with sound faith, well armed and instructed, 
deep personal piety, living always, as one of his later friends once 
said, consciously in the presence of his Maker. But his was neither a 
selfish nor a subjective creed. He claimed and realised to the full 
the position of an English Churchman as a member of the Catholic 
Church. His was a nature to comprehend the sacramental system, 
to submit gladly to ordinances, to appreciate the value of the Church 
as a polity with laws and a hierarchy, a Civitas Dei. He expressed 
this in his work on Church Principles considered in their Results. 

The interest which he took, and the assistance which he gave, in the 
various developments of the Oxford movement, will be found in the 
lives of Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Pusey, and the other divines of this 
period, English and Roman. I have only space to mention a few 
matters, such as his support of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and 
share in the foundation of Trinity College, Glenalmond; his opposi- 
tion to the law of Divorce, an opposition which never flagged (for 
I have letters from him in December, 1886, and November, 1888, 
suggesting the publication of statistics and other preliminaries towards 
an agitation for repeal) ; the part he took in preparing the defence of 
Archdeacon Denison, when on trial for teaching in the matter 
of the Eucharist; and his defence of the Ritualists, when they were 
attacked in 1874, first in the House of Commons during the debates 
on the Public Worship Regulation Bill, afterwards by his article on 
“ Ritualism.” 

A passage in this article in which he was speaking of the fidelity of 
the English clergy to their church, and drawing some contrasts with 
Rome, led to an attack upon him by Roman controversialists, to which 
he, ever eager for a fray and resolute in his purposes, replied by three 
articles, afterwards republished as “‘ Vaticanism.”’ 

These contained a fierce attack on modern Roman doctrine and 
method; but it must be remembered (1) that this was the time when 
the dogma of Infallibility, and the Encyclical and Syllabus were 
being, under Pius [X., worked as dangers to civil society ; (2) that this 
was the second time that the Roman question had been brought to 
his mind; and (3) that, on the first occasion, he had lost many of his 
most intimate friends, and had been, as it were, but one of few left; he 
and his old friend, to whom he about this time expressed his satisfac- 
tion that they two had resisted “the cowardly temptation to join the 
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Church of Rome.” The last occasion of his dealing with the Roman 
controversy was in 1896, and it was handled then in a softer spirit. 

After the publication of these articles the public evidences of his 
interest in Church matters (except in the care which he bestowed 
on his appointments) are not great till, as I have said, the cycle 
came round in his later years; and I dare say that many Church 
people thought that his old affections were dead or dormant. But 
to those who knew him it was not so. I can contribute some 
instances. 

When, in 1879, attempt was made to compel the late Bishop of 
Oxford to hand over Canon Carter of Clewer for prosecution, on 
ritual matters, and the attempt seemed likely to succeed, Mr. 
Gladstone made me the channel of a large subscription to the 
defence fund, expressing his conviction of the mischief which would 
accrue if the Bishops were deprived of their discretion and governing 
power as rulers and pastors of the Church. 

In 1882 and 1883 when the long-continued imprisonment of the 
Rev. 8. F. Green, for conscience’ sake, was felt to be intolerable, and 
various proposals were made from different quarters for legislation 
with a view to his release, I had the privilege of much correspon- 
dence upon the subject with Mr. Gladstone. Most of the schemes 
contemplated the substitution of deprivation for imprisonment. To 
this he was steadily opposed. Even for the sake of releasing Mr. 
Green he would have no part in a measure which would make theo- 
logical persecutions easy, and risk the ruin, as he expressed it, of 
members of the Anglican clergy and their families. 

On the other hand, I could not get him to delay the passing of 
the Clergy Discipline Act, 1892. It was recommended by the 
authorities at the head of the Church; and his hierarchical and 
disciplinarian ideas led him to treat this measure as he would have 
treated a departmental bill. He approached it as a Civil servant. 
It was in this spirit also that in 1874, as the sixth of the resolutions 
proposed as an amendment to the Public Worship Regulation Bill, he 
had written “ That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s Government with the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the initiative of legislation affecting the Established Church.” 

His action with respect to the Irish Church was at one time thought 
a great betrayal. Of its expediency let each man judge. His action 
was dictated by his sense of the interests alike of the Irish people and 
of the Irish Church. He did not bring the measure forward (as even 
Bishop Wilberforce seems at first to have thought) as a bid for 
power. On the contrary, he knew that its first effect would be to 
endanger his seat for his old constituency; and he was not then a 
man for whom it was easy to find a constituency. He and his friends 
knew the danger. My father had been one of four who started his 
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first candidature (the others being the late Lord Iddesleigh, Lord 
Coleridge and the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard), and took an 
active part in each contest. . He wrote to me, then at Oxford, on 
March 29th, 1865 :— 

“Gladstone has made his speech on the Irish Church and the 
Irish Establishment. I shall be anxious to know what amount of 
injury he has suffered in the Oxford constituency on this account.” 

Mr. Gladstone thought at any rate that he was acting for the 
highest interests of the Irish Church; and as time went on it seemed 
to him that his foresight had been justified, that the Church was 
purer, more zealous, and more fruitful, than in her former state ; and 
when the venerable Archbishop of Armagh sent him his blessing on 
his deathbed, it gave him a special and particular joy. He was no 
longer misunderstood. 

When I speak of him as an Economist, I am aware that the word, to 
some of my readers, will seem inadequate ; but I prefer the word 
to Financier; for while it may have a shade of meaning which would 
imply niggardliness, “financier” has now got a most inappropriate 
side, that of the company promoter or the man of shifty expedients 
to keep his concern afloat. Mr. Gladstone’s mode of dealing with the 
finances of this country had no element of the kind. It was sound 
and solid. He probably often repeated Burke’s famous quotation : 
“ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.” But if he did not like financial 
juggles, he dearly loved legitimate operations, and those of a bold 
type. Figures were in fact to him a pleasure, if not a passion; and 
he took a positive joy in the analysis of accounts and the criticism of 
balance-sheets. 

This is to be seen in his Budget speeches, the light heart and high 
spirits with which he approached his first Budget in 1853, when he 
introduced the Succession Duty and contemplated the future abolition 
of the Income Tax. Light touches abound, such as the explanation 
that the repeal of the Soap Tax will, by increasing the consumption 
of palm oil, indirectly lead to the abolition of the West African 
Slave Trade. Again in his 1860 Budget, when introducing the French 
Treaty, he speaks of protection which “dislodged from palaces has 
found a pretty good living in holes and corners,” from which it is 
his business to expel her; and he goes back to his master, Sir Robert 
Peel, who, in 1845, had to deal with a Customs List containing 
1,163 articles liable to duty; a List which he then intended to reduce 
to 48. 

In 1861 he explains the gain of three days which the financial 
year 1860—1861 had over its successor; one because it was Leap 
year, one because the later year had an advantage for every purpose 
but fiscal ones, in that it began and ended with a Sunday, and the 
last, because it had two Good Fridays. 
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These were the years of the abolition of the Paper Duty and of the 
duty on newspaper advertisements. For sheer vigour, and for almost 
reckless logic, we should look to his Budget speech of 1863, when he 
proposed to take away the exemption from Income Tax which charit- 
able endowments had hitherto enjoyed, and the second speech, on the 
second reading of the Inland Revenue Bill, when he was still defend- 
ing his project against a storm of opposition, and carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, by attacking the administration and prin- 
ciples of several of the larger endowed charities. His project failed, 
as it was bound to fail; but the latter speech might rank as a 
financial Lettre Provinciale. 

It is not to be forgotten that in 1874 he proposed, if returned to 
office, to abolish the Income Tax, and he had his scheme ready and 
all thought out. I fear, however, that he would have found the times 
out of joint if he had had, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to frame 
Budgets for our present military and naval expenditure. 

His interest in the finance of the country never failed. I remem- 
ber a striking instance as late as the 2nd of April, 1897. It was 
on this same occasion that he put aside all other matters in order to 
expatiate upon the great public misfortune that there was no worthy 
life of Lord Beaconsfield, and his fear that the time was going by, 
and that our national history would be the poorer. 

And this leads me to his position as a Statesman. 

The three great statesmen of this century are, I suppose, Cavour, 
Gladstone, Bismarck: the first and last greater in the making of 
a State (Cavour greater than Bismarck in that he worked with 
slenderer material) ; great, too, as War Ministers (and Mr. Gladstone 
was no War Minister); but both inferior in the development of a State 
in the time of peace, less in sympathy with, and grasp of, the feelings, 
cares, and interests of the ordinary man. And yet Mr. Gladstone was 
some time before he came wholly in touch with popular feeling. He 
approached statesmanship as a matter of Finance and Church Estab- 
lishment. Free Trade and Church and State were his attractions. 
The first grasp of popular needs came with his repeal of the Paper 
Duty, when the numberless ways in which a cheap press would be of 
benefit to the poor were brought before him. After his rejection by 
Oxford, this popular feeling increased, as he had to canvass con- 
stituencies ever more and more popular. As he said of himself in 
Lancashire, quoting the then familiar American war-song, “ John 
Brown’s body is rotting in the grave, but his soul is marching 
along.” Greenwich, moreover, and Midlothian, with household 
suffrage, taught him each in turn. 

I do not attempt here to chronicle his domestic measures. It is on 
account of foreign policy that he has been latterly most attacked ; 
and it is to be admitted he was no War Minister. He strove. so 
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earnestly for peace that, as sometimes happens, when driven to war, 
it was a fiercer war than it need have been with a more warlike 
Minister. 

This was the case with the Ministry in which he held a less pro- 
minent part; Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry and the Crimean War. 
This was the case with the Egyptian business, which has always 
seemed to me like a bad dream, from the bombardment of Alexandria 
down to the death of General Gordon (if he was responsible for that 
calamity), and our losses at Souakim. I am not sure that the night- 
mare is not still pressing upon us. Others attack the action of his 
Ministry after Majuba Hill and the concession to the Boers of the 
Transvaal 





a matter which comes so near to a modern and thorny 
controversy that I must be excused from entering upon it; save to 
say that, whether expedient or otherwise, the action of his Govern- 
ment was dictated by no fear of the success of British arms. If there 
was fault it was the over condescension of magnanimity to a much 
inferior adversary. 

His public services to his country in Foreign affairs embrace other 
matters, still I fear, in controversy : his just protest against jingoism 
in the matter of the China War in 1856, when he and the other 
Peelites joined with the Conservatives in attacking Lord Palmerston, 
and won a victory which cost every Peelite but him his seat; his 
gallant, eloquent, and fiery action against Turkey in the matter of the 
Bulgarian horrors, the Armenian massacres and the Cretan persecution. 
His last public speech was for the Armenians at Liverpool in Sep- 
tember, 1896. One of his last public letters was an appeal through the 
Figaro to the French nation in the same month. His very last was 
his letter to the Duke of Westminster on the Cretan matter in 
March, 1897. 

If I cannot claim entirely universal consent for these services, no 
one will dispute the benefits we have derived from his Alabama 
Convention, which laid the foundation of that good feeling with the 
United States in which we now rejoice; the novel, courageous, and 
skilful diplomacy which preserved the neutrality of Belgium during 
the Franco-German war; and the self-restraint which saved us from 
war with Russia over the barren hills of Penjdeh. 

It has been customary to condemn or to defend so weakly as to 
condemn Mr. Gladstone’s position with respect to the secession of the 
Southern States. I am glad of this opportunity to take, on behalf of 
him, and of the little knot of men who thought with him, a higher 
ground. They were not moved by any tolerant feeling towards 
slavery, by any sympathy for the Southern planter as a fellow- 
aristocrat, or by any mean jealousy of the growing greatness of the 
United States. Their position was perhaps a narrow one, historic, it 
may be said academic, but perfectly creditable. As disciples of Burke 
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they had admitted the justice of the claim of the States to self- 
government, and to independence if that were necessary to self- 
government, and the wrong done by England in attempting to coerce 
them in the eighteenth century. On the same ground they admitted 
the claim of the Southern States to secede from a secession. It was, 
in fact, the doctrine of Home Rule; and it will probably be found 
that the majority of the survivors of that little band became Home 
Rulers. 

Mr. Gladstone never was a Radical of the French spirit, or, speak- 
ing more widely, after the type found so commonly in the Latin 
nations: and this for two reasons, his spirit of reverence, and his 
patience under the yoke of discipline. It is but a corollary to say 
that he did not love change for change’s sake. And it is interesting 
to know that rather less than two years ago he was heard declaiming 
in conversation with all his vigour against ‘“ the mischief done by 
causeless and needless changes.” 

Of his last great measure, the Irish Home Rule Bill, it is difficult 
to speak. The subject is too controversial. But I may be allowed 
to say that which, since 1892, I have often thought. I have been 
reminded of the fable of the father who, dying, told his sons that 
there was a treasure hidden in the garden. They digged without 
finding gold or silver; but their turning of the soil produced fertility 
of equal value with a hoard of money. So it may be with Home 
Rule. It may never be obtained ; but the attention and care now 
bestowed on Irish affairs, the rivalry of the two parties for the good 
graces of the people, may yield results as beneficent as its supporters 
ever expected from Home Rule. 

And then, after 1892, he returned to his old interests in scholarship 
and theology ; his edition of Bishop Butler, every word, down to the 
index, his own, his Studies subsidiary to Bishop Butler, and his third 
and last handling of the Roman question. Already, in 1882, he had 
been drawn to the consideration of Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, 
the last pronouncement in Scotland of the old Catholic learning before 
the Reformation, and the closeness of resemblance in its sacramental 
teaching with that of the English Church. He felt the difference 
between Leo XIII. and Pius IX., and when advances were made 
from the Roman side to the English clergy and laity, he was ready 
to respond. It was with this object that he permitted the publication 
of what has been called his Soliloquium, the thinking aloud, which the 
Archbishop of York was allowed to publish in The Times of May, 
1896. How indignant he was at the resulting action of the Papal 
Court, the writer has cause to know. 

His last care was his library and foundation of St. Deiniol’s, at 
I{awarden ; on the constitution and statutes of which he spent much 
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time and labour. I quote from his preamble the first two paragraphs, 
as they express his final view of human knowledge :— 

“1. Convinced that the future of the human race depends in the main upon 
the great question of belief, and that the most special and urgent present need 
connected with that question is the need for the effective promotion of Divine 
learning, I desire, in my own small sphere, to labour for that end, Accordingly, 
I am engaged in the foundation of a Library, under the name of St. Deiniol’s, 
which I trust may serve as the nucleus of an institution adapted to the purpose 
in view. 

‘‘2. Divine learning, in order to reach its fullest efficiency, has been, and 
ought to be, associated with the various branches of human knowledge, especially 
with History and Philosophy: and it is upon this basis that the Library is being 
constructed.”’ 

A few words on some general characteristics. A good judge of 
man, he was not always a good judge of men; but his error lay in 
over-estimate: his geese were swans. The only people whom he 
occasionally under-estimated were the lawyers. Of these, as a class, 
he was not fond, much as he loved individuals. He thought them 
sometimes overpaid ; they interfered with his reforms by their zealous 
support of vested interests. Perhaps he thought as Burke spoke of 
Mr. Grenville in his speech on American Taxation. But I am not 
sure that, at bottom, it was not the old story of divergence of view 
between priest and lawyer—the antagonism between theologian and 
vanonist. British as he was, he was not insular. There again his 
Scotch descent stood him in good part; for in Scotch thought there 
still dwells a memory of the time when Scotland leant upon France 
for support, and borrowed her civil and canon Jaw from the Continent. 
In the Civil Service he was a stern disciplinarian, expecting of others 
what he gave himself without grudging 





a singular sense of duty 
and a thorough abandonment to public work. 

I have not touched on those characteristics best known to the 
world—his rare eloquence, his power of attraction, his high moral 
standard, his courage, patience, his “ infinite capacity of taking pains,” 
and, above all, his courtesy and humility. 

‘“‘'Truest friend and noblest foe.” As to the former I cannot trust 
myself to speak of his kindness to three generations, for seventy years, 
since he first met my father as a fellow student of Christ Church in 
1828. Of the latter the public testimony of all parties is the complete 
proof. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND THE FAR EAST: 


HToAAdnes pev ndq eywye kai adAXore Snuopariay Stu ddvvativ éorw 
érépwv dpyew.— Thucydides iii., 37. 


Mr. Ba.rovr, in his enumeration of the difficulties experienced by 
Ministers of a State enjoying free institutions in the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations, might have added that a democracy rarely 
knows its own mind with regard to foreign affairs—except when the 
issues involved are of the simplest character—and still more rarely 
remains of the same mind for any length of time. The remark 
applies not only to the aggregate which constitutes what we call a democ- 
racy, but to many of its leaders and natural guides. Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy has found a host of critics, the bitterest and least 
reasonable being those of his own household. Every charge which 
can damage a statesman’s reputation has been hurled against him ; 
“ vacillation,” “pusillanimity,” ** loss of nerve,” are expressions which 
occur frequently in the columns of newspapers ostensibly devoted to 
the party of which he is the leader. And yet, curiously enough, the 
majority of his critics have put themselves out of court by their pre- 
vious unqualified approbation of the principles upon which his policy 
is founded, and of which it is the natural and logical outcome. There 
is a party small in numbers but not destitute of ability, which is 
entitled to condemn the Prime Minister’s conduct of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Urquhart’s political successors in the House of Commons and their 
followers, if such there be, regard Russia as the natural and pre- 
destined enemy of Great Britain in all quarters of the globe. They 
claim that the proper ally of the ruler of the majority of Mussulmans 
is the Sultan of Turkey, who, unless we are prepared to lend him 
diplomatic and military support, must inevitably become the vassal of 
the Tsar. It is not necessary to criticise the policy which they advo- 
eate—though intrinsically it is not without its attractions—for ‘he 
simple reason that for a variety of very obvious causes it is imprac- 
ticable. These critics, however, are entitled to denounce with perfect 
consistency Lord Salisbury’s Eastern policy. Not so those—an1 
they represent the whole of the Radical Party and nine-tenths of the 
Unionists—who applauded Lord Salisbury’s avowed determination to 
come to a thorough understanding with Russia on all points at which 
the respective interests of the two great Empires were likely to come 
into contact if not into conflict. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that a famous phrase used by 

(1) Although this article is, for the most part, based on public records, it refers to 


data which are not to be found in the Official Correspondence, but which may be 
accepted nevertheless as absolutely trustworthy.—[Ep. F. R.] 
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Lord Salisbury in the Upper Chamber in the course of a debate upon 
the Address in 1897, has been the object of much inexplicable mis- 
construction. When Lord Salisbury remarked that both parties in 
England had “staked their money on the wrong horse,” he was 
referring, as the context clearly showed, not to the policy for which he, 
in common with Lord Beaconsfield, was responsible at the Berlin 
Congress, but to that curious product of a deplorable creed, which 
Palmerston inherited from Canning, the doctrine of the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The creed itself was based 
upon the fallacy that common political ideals, and not common 
interests, should be the ground of international alliances. France 
at that time was Liberal, Russia and Austria autocratic, and 
Palmerston, who, whatever office he held, was always the real 
author of the foreign policy of his Government, threw in his lot 
with the Liberal Power against the autocratic Governments, with 
the result, as has been said, that this country, in alliance with 
France, backed Turkey against Russia. Great Britain, to con- 
tinue the racing metaphor, had “declared to win” on Turkey, and 
the attitude adopted by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury at 
Berlin was in honest accordance with that declaration, which had been 
inherited and not invented by them. It were idle to speculate as to 
what might have been the consequences of a determined pursuit of the 
“traditional policy,”’ because it was destroyed for ever by the advent 
of Mr. Gladstone to power in 1880. The slate was once more clean, 
and when Lord Salisbury returned to office, he was in a position to 
write what he thought wisest on it. He determined, with the all but 
unanimous approval of both parties, to revert as far as was possible to the 
state of affairs which had existed before the rejection of the Emperor 
Nicholas’s overtures to Sir Seymour Hamilton in 1855. This new 
departure, or rather this return to the old parting of the ways, was, as 
has been pointed out already, universally approved. It found expres- 
sions in many ways and on many occasions, notably in the attitude 
assumed by this country towards the Cretan insurrection, the Greco- 
Turkish war, and the candidature of Prince George of Greece for the 
governorship of Crete. Lord Salisbury’s policy was formally defined 
in a memorable speech at the Guildhall on November 9th, 1896. 
“Speaking from the Foreign Office point of view,” he said, “I regret 
to say that we have discussions with all Powers, but the discussions we 
have with Russia are by no means the most voluminous—I should 
almost say that they are the most concise of all in which we are 
engaged. It is therefore, I think, a superstition of an antiquated 
diplomacy that there is any necessary antagonism between Jussia 
and Great Britain.” Now the date of this speech is all important. 
It was delivered, of course, long after the war between China and 
Japan had revealed to an astonished world the utter incapacity of the 
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former power to defend itself against external attack,’ after the rough 
draft of the so-called Cassini Treaty liad been published, which, 
though officially repudiated, did no doubt represent the terms of 
an understanding between Russia and the Tsung-li- Yamen. 

One alleged clause in that Treaty deserves attention at this 
moment. Russia was to be provided with a seaport. “China,” it 
was said, “ was to lease to Russia the port of Kiao-Chau in the 
province of Shantung for fifteen years, but Russia was not to enter 
into immediate possession of this port unless military operations 
made it necessary. Russia would lend all needful assistance to 
protect the Leao-Tung ports of Port Arthur and Talienwan, and 
would not permit any foreign Power to encroach on them.’? This 
“arrangement ” was made public in May, and the Guildhall speech 
was delivered in November. Between those dates, however, another 
very important event had occurred. In September of that year, the 
Tsar paid a visit to the Queen at Balmoral, and Lord Salisbury was 
invited to meet him there. What passed between them is, of course, 
not likely to be known till history can be frankly written. It is not, 
however, too much to assume that the whole relations of Russia and 
Great Britain—including the difficulties created by the manifest 
impotence of China—were discussed, and that the general result was 
satisfactory may be inferred from the Guildhall speech delivered a few 
weeks later. That Russia was legitimately anxious for an ice-free port 
in the North Pacific had long ago been recognised, and much earlier 
than the interview at Balmoral, and the subsequent speech at the 
Guildhall, Mr. Balfour had admitted the reasonableness of Russia’s 
claim. He referred to his admission in a speech, to which allusion 
will have to be made presently, delivered at Manchester on January 
10th of the present year. “I have been told,” he said, “that Sir 
Charles Dilke in a recent speech accused me of being responsible for 
the partition of China, because two years ago I said I regarded 
without fear or dislike the idea of a Russian outlet for commerce 
below the line of winter and ice. I adhere to that statement. I 
cannot conceive why we should object to Russian commerce going 
where it will, provided that we are not excluded from going there 
too.” This conclusion, therefore, may be considered as established ; 
that up to the autumn of 1897 the policy of Lord Salisbury, which 
aimed at the establishment of friendly relations with Russia, and 
included the recognition of the justice of her claim to an ice-free 
outlet for her trade and commerce in the Northern Pacific, met with 


(1) It was, of course, to this evidence of China’s impotence, and not to her subsequent 
abject surrender to German menaces, that Mr. Balfour alluded in his speech in the 
House of Commons which elicited so Indicrously an inept censure from Mr. Harold 
Finch Hatton in his curious defence of his political apostacy. 

(2) Annual Register, 1896, p. (347. 
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hearty approval from all parties in England—save the small section 
to which allusion has been already made. 

Towards the close of last year, however, a new factor was 
introduced into the problem, which materially changed the course of 
events. Germany, seizing upon the pretext offered her by the murder 
of two missionaries in the Shantung provinces, demanded, amongst 
other forms of indemnity, the lease of Kiao Chau. This harbour, it 
will be remembered, was once claimed by Russia under the so-called 
Cassini Treaty, and had, also as a matter of fact, been surveyed by 
British naval officers with a view of possible contingencies. That 
this move was made without consultation with Russia or France is 
proved by M. Mouravieff’s remark to Mr. W. E. Goschen, on 
December Ist, 1897, to the effect that ‘‘he had been rather surprised 
when he heard of the occupation of the bay in question,’ and by 
M. Hanotaux’s statement to Sir E. Monson on November 27th, “ that 
the step taken by Germany was very serious and might have im- 
portant consequences.”” And very important consequences it had. 
It is true that M. Mouravieff stated to Mr. Goschen on December 26th 
that the movement of Russian ships to Port Arthur, announced on 
December 17th, had “absolutely no connection with the occupation 
of the Bay of Kiao Chau by Germany,” and “ that the mere fact of 
the Russian squadron wintering at Port Arthur, made no change 
whatever in the situation.” * The value of M. Mouravieff’s statements, 
however, is very well known, and the cat had been let out of the bag 
by the Norosti some three weeks before when it said, “if, therefore. 
Germany declines to evacuate Kiao Chau, Russia on her side will 
have every right to occupy, as retaliation, some portion of Chinese 
territory.” * There can be no doubt, therefore, that the German occu- 
pation of Kiao Chau forced the hand of Russia, and induced her to 
take prematurely a step which she had contemplated, but which she 
had repudiated. Russian warships were sent to Port Arthur,and a 
loan was tendered by Russia to the Chinese Government. The 
situation was, therefore, completely changed, and the partition of 
China was threatened. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Balfour made his speech at 
Manchester—a speech which, as we now know, was discussed before- 
hand and authorised by the Cabinet. It marks the second principle 
upon which Lord Salisbury’s policy was founded, and as was the case 
with the first, which has been dealt with, met with universal approval 
at home and abroad. The date of the address was January 10th, and 
on the 12th M. Hanotaux informed Sir Edmund Monson “ that he had 
read the telegraphic report of Mr. Balfour’s speech with great plea- 
sure, as it appeared to"him that the views of the two Governments as to 
‘* Correspondence respecting the Affairs of China,’’ No. 1 (1898), p. 6. 


(1) 
(2) Ldid., p. 3. (3) Lbid., p. 13. (4) JLbid., p. 7. 
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the situation created by recent events, are similar. France has no 
desire for territorial acquisitions in China, and does not see that her 
interests are directly menaced by anything that has yet happened.” ' 
Mr. Balfour defined the principles which determined the Chinese 
policy of the Government in the following passage, which, within a very 
few days, received the approval of Lord Kimberley and Mr. Asquith :— 


“‘ What then,” he asked, “is the character of our interests in China? Our 
interests in China are not territorial; they are commercial. I have no revelations 
to make to you to-night of policy with regard to China, no startling revelations ; 
but I can indicate the broad principles by which the details of that policy should 
be governed. What are these principles? They follow by a logical sequence 
from the principles I have laid down that our interests there are commercial and 
trading interests and not territorial. And the first deduction from that is that 
territory, so far as it is not necessary to supply a base for possible warlike operations, 
is a disadvantage rather than an advantage, for it carries with it responsibilities, 
carries with it duties, carries with it, may be, an expenditure in money, and what 
is more important to us, carries with it an expenditure of men. The second 
principle I draw is this—that inasmuch as our interest in the trade of China is 80 
per cent. of the whole trade of the rest of the world put together—80 per cent. of the 
trade of all the other nations added together—we have a special claim to see that 
the policy of that country is not directed towards the discouragement of foreign 
trade. Let me point out, in the third place, that by the deepest traditions of our 
policy we are precluded—and I am glad to think we are precluded—from using 
any trading privilege granted to us as a weapon for excluding rivals. If we ask 
for freedom to trade, we do not mean freedom to trade for Britain alone, we mean 
freedom to trade for all the world alike. And note there are two ways, and two 
ways alone, so far as I know, by which our trading interests, our sole interest in 
China, can be interfered with. The most important of them is by the forcible 
pressure on the Chinese Government by a foreign Government to make regula- 
tions adverse to us and favourable to them. In other words, to destroy that 
equality of opportunity which is all we claim, but which we do claim. The second 
method by which I can imagine our interests being interfered with might have, 
indeed, less serious consequences, but is not to be neglected. I do not think it 
probable, but we can imagine it as possible, that foreign countries with protec- 
tionist proclivities might dot the coast of China with stations over which they 
had complete control, and through which they would not permit the trade of the 
world freely to permeate ; where they could put up Customs barriers, or something 
equivalent to Customs barriers, hostile to others and favourable to themselves. 
Now, these are the ways in which I think it possible that our interests in China 
might be adversely affected ; but, depend upon it, that the Government will do 
their best to see that in neither of these ways will the trade of this country be 
injured.” 


This pronouncement, taken in conjunction with Lord Salisbury’s 
avowed policy of acting if possible in co-operation with Russia, 
constituted the charter, so to speak, of our Chinese policy. 

Three propositions were laid down. 

(1.) That our interests with China are commercial. 

(2.) That undue influence at Peking might prejudice those com- 
mercial interests; and 


(1) ‘* Official Correspondence,”’ p. 18. 
3 Y.2 
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(8.) That we should endeavour to safeguard those interests as far 
as possible without coming into collision with Russia. 

It was also clear from Mr. Balfour’s speech, and especially from the 
passage italicized, that the contingency had been contemplated of 
territorial acquisition by England in the event of the undue increase 
of influence at Peking on the part of some other Fower. These 
propositions with their corollary were cordially endorsed by the 
country, and, as we have seen, by M. Hanotaux. 

It may be asked why steps were not taken to come to a direct 
understanding with Russia on this question of China. The answer is 
that every possible effort was made to secure the co-operation of the 
Government of the Tsar. It was intimated to them that Great Britain 
recognised the equity of their claim to an ice-free port in the North 
Pacific; they were also informed that this country did not regard 
with disfavour the preponderating influence which her geographical 
position gave Russia in the province of Manchuria. We were ready 
at any time to come to a self-denying ordinance with regard to mili- 
tary positions in the Gulf of Pechili. But Russia was warned that 
any attempt to acquire such undue influence as the military occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur would give her, would be met by a counter move 
which we should most reluctantly be compelled to make. That a 
record of all these overtures does not appear in the official correspon- 
dence is due to the fact that they were necessarily of a very tentative 
and confidential character. Had M. Mouravieff acted in good faith, 
there was no reason in the world why the friendly representations of 
Lord Salisbury should not have ended in a complete understanding 
between the two countries, which would have postponed indefinitely 
even the prospect of the dismemberment of China. Unfortunately, 
M. Mouravieff was guilty of bad faith, for which there was no justifi- 
cation whatever. So late as January 27th, the Russian Ambassador 
in London was instructed “to express great surprise at the agita- 
tion which appeared to prevail in England, both in the press and in 
official circles, on the subject of recent events in China, where English 
and Russian interests cannot be seriously antagonistic.” In the 
circumstances he could hardly object to England’s response to the 
Chinese appeal for a loan, since he had made an offer on the part of 
Russia to find the money for the payment of the indemnity to 
Japan; nor could he, if his policy were one of friendship to Great 
Britain, resent one of the conditions attached to the lease that 
Ta-lien-wan should be a Treaty Port, for he had himself declared 
that the occupation of Ta-lien-wan by a foreign Power would 
seriously disturb the balance of influence at Peking. It is needless 
to dilate on the duplicity and chicane which characterised M. Moura- 
vieff’s “ assurances.” It is a depressing story from the point of 
view of international honour and morality. And if it was deplorable 
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it was also futile. The Russian Government knew that her acquisi- 
tion of Port Arthur as a military port would, to use the language of 
Sir Nicholas O’Connor, not be viewed by Her Majesty’s Government 
“‘ without the deepest concern.” M. Mouravieff also was aware, long 
before these negotiations began, that Great Britain would not attempt 
forcibly to debar Russia from the possession of Port Arthur, but 
would take other steps to redress the balance of Power in the Gulf 
of Pechili. He gained nothing by the devious course he adopted 
that he could not have secured by the most frank and straightfor- 
ward explanation of the determination of Russia. And he lost much ; 
he revived the spirit of indignant distrust of Russian policy which 
was fast disappearing in England; nor did his recourse to the bad 
and discredited methods of Bismarckian diplomacy tend to increase 
confidence in Russia among other European Powers. Even France 
looked on with manifest uneasiness. 

The idea, however, that Lord Salisbury was duped by M. Moura- 
vieff, is disproved, if disproof were necessary, by the fact that Mr. 
Balfour in his speech at Manchester, and Mr. Curzon even more 
emphatically, in the House of Commons, had recognised the possi- 
bility of some such mancuvre on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. They had contemplated, that is to say, the contingency of 
the acquisition by Russia, of some point of vantage from which undue 
influence might be exercised over the weak Court of Peking. 

Equally curious is the growth of the legend of Ta-lien-wan. It 
has been asserted that “the demand for Ta-lien-wan ” was a direct 
provocation of Russia, and that it was promptly abandoned in deference 
to Russian menaces addressed to us. In the first place there was no 
demand for Ta-lien-wan at all. The conversion of Ta-lien-wan into 
a Treaty Port was among the suggestions—six in number—suggested 
by Sir Claude Macdonald as a “return” for the loan which China 
sought from the British Government. Parenthetically, it may be 
observed that all the other important concessions were eventually 
granted, though the negotiations for the loan fell through. By 
no stretch of imagination could the conversion of Ta-lien-wan 
into a Treaty Port be considered a provocation of Russia, for it con- 
stituted a guarantee against annexation, which Russia, as we have 
seen, declared would have disturbed the balance of power. Had 
Russian professions been sincere this condition would have been con- 
sonant with her views. As to the charge that Russian menaces to 
England caused Lord Salisbury to withdraw the demand, the first 
allusion to Russian interference at all is contained in Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch to Sir Nicholas O’Connor, in which he said, ‘‘ His Excellency 
(the Russian Ambassador), speaking from what he saw in the news- 
papers, urged very strongly that if we insisted on making Ta-lien-wan 
an open port, we should be encroaching on the Russian sphere of 
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influence, and denying her in future that right to the use of Port 
Arthur, to which the progress of events had given her a claim.” * The 
date of that interview was January 19th; on January 17th, two days 
earlier, Lord Salisbury had telegraphed to Sir Claude Macdonald, 
“You are not bound to insist on making Ta-lien-wan a Treaty Port 
if you think it impracticable, though we should give it up with 
regret.” * The reason for the abandonment of the demand can be 
gleaned from Sir Claude Macdonald’s despatch of the previous day. 
It was quite clear that the Russian chargé d’affaires at Peking was 
using the proposed concession as a lever for extorting fresh surrenders 
to Russia, and Lord Salisbury was averse from doing anything which 
might begin that policy of dismemberment which he thought disastrous 
not only to China but to the peace of the world. 

But of all the mushroom legends which have grown up round these 
negotiations, the fable that Lord Salisbury withdrew British vessels 
from Port Arthur at the bidding of Russia, or that he apologised for 
their having visited that harbour, is the most preposterous. The mere 
fact that the first mention by the Russian Ambassador that the 
presence of British ships at Port Arthur caused “ a bad impression,” 
was made on January 12th, and that the Zmmortalité had been 
ordered away to Chusan on the 10th, might suffice to explode the 
fiction. But a consideration of the state of affairs at the time of 
Admiral Buller’s visit shows how absurd the charge is. Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues had unanimously decided from the very outset 
that Great Britain should not attempt to obtain Port Arthur for 
herself, nor resist by force its acquisition by Russia. Anything, 
therefore, in the nature of a naval demonstration in the neighbour- 
hood would have been meaningless. Admiral Buller, in the exercise 
of his undoubted rights and acting upon his own discretion, as he was 
unquestionably entitled to act, visited Port Arthur as he visited Kiao- 
Chau. That M. Mouravieff, conscious of his own shifty methods, 
should see in these movements some deep design upon Russian 
interests, was perhaps not unnatural. The explanations given by 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Nicholas O’Connor respectively that the move- 
ments of the British ships had no political significance were prompted 
by two considerations: (1) That they were strictly accurate ; (2) that 
the confidential and tentative efforts to come to an arrangement with 
Russia were still proceeding and gave promise of success. It would 
indeed have been the height of folly to allow an unfounded suspicion 
to prevent an understanding on which so much depended. 

The fact that M. Mouravieff should have sanctioned the official 
publication of a statement, false on the face of it, that ‘‘ British men- 
of-war have received orders to quit Port Arthur immediately, in con- 
sequence of representations made by Russia,” is unfortunately only 


(1) Official Correspondence, p. 22. (2) Ibid., p. 21. 
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in keeping with the tortuous methods for which he evinces so peculiar 
a fondness. If any political significance attached to the movement of 
the British fleet at that period, its nature may be gathered from a 
despatch of Sir Claude Macdonald to Lord Salisbury, received at the 
Foreign Office on January 31st. “It was now reported that China 
had ceded (to Germany) territory elsewhere than at Kiao-Chau.” 
The Government knew perfectly well the direction in which Russian 
advances would be made, they could only learn by observation what 
new port Germany might select if she were dissatisfied with Kiao- 
Chau. As a matter of fact Germany “ ascertained that the annexation 
of a fresh port would lead to territorial demands from other Powers,”’ 
and decided to be content with Kiao-Chau. The question of the loan 
was not finally disposed of till February 3rd, when the Grand Secre- 
tary Li informed Lord Salisbury that “ the Chinese Government has 
been warned by Russia that their acceptance of a loan guaranteed by 
Great Britain will entail an interruption of the friendly relations 
existing between the two Empires.’’' Yet, even after this indication 
of the dog-in-the-manger policy of Russia, Lord Salisbury did not 
despair of making such terms with the Government of the Tsar as 
would avert the beginning of that dismemberment of China which 
was so much to be deplored on all grounds, and of which the end is 
not yet. He gave a proof of his own good faith in declining to 
entertain the overtures made by China for the cession of Wei-hai- 
wei. ‘ The policy,” he telegraphed to Sir Claude Macdonald on 
February 25th, “which is at present being pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government aims at the discouraging any alienation of Chinese 
territory. The discussion of any proposal for the lease of Wei-hai- 
wei would accordingly be premature, providing the existing position 
is not materially altered by the action of other Powers.”* That 
material alteration was soon to come, for on March 9th M. Mouravietf 
informed Sir Nicholas O’Connor that “it was the intention of his 
Government to insist on getting Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan.”*® 

On March 22nd another effort was made to avert the necessity of 
acquiring Chinese territory, and a despatch was sent to Russia 
announcing “that Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to give 
assurances that beyond the maintenance of existing treaty rights, 
they have no interest in Manchuria, and to pledge themselves not to 
occupy any port in the Gulf of Pechili so long as other Powers 
pursue the same policy.” This last friendly overture was rejected, 
and Great Britain obtained a lease of Wei-hai-wei on the same terms 
and for the same period as the “ usufruct” of Port Arthur and Ta- 
lien-wan had been granted to Russia. 

This survey of the negotiations in connection with the Far Kast, 
ranging not over a few months, but over the last two or three years, 

(1) Official Correspondence, p. 33. (2) Lbid., p. 89. (3) Lbid., p. 1438. 
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shows no trace of humiliation for this country or abandonment of any 
points of our charter as defined by Mr. Balfour at Manchester. That 
we have failed to secure a complete understanding with Russia is 
a matter of regret, but the fault lay not with Lord Salisbury, who 
spared no pains to attain it. And if we judge our diplomacy by the 
test of results, we find ourselves in an infinitely stronger position 
to-day than we were when the Chinese crisis assumed an acute phase. 
Russia has obtained Port Arthur, and against that we must set Wei- 
hai-wei, which, for all political purposes, at any rate, is its equivalent.’ 
Besides that, without giving either financial assistance or guarantees of 
protection to China, Great Britain has obtained, not for herself only, 
but for the world, the opening of new ports, the permission to use the 
waterways of China, the permanent appointment of an Englishman 
as Inspector-General of Customs, and the pledge that the Yang-tze 
valley shall never be alienated to any other Power, and not a single 
commercial port has been opened to others which is not also open to 
us. Moreover, our influence in Peking, thanks largely to the 
distrust inspired by M. Mouravieff’s duplicity, stands higher than it 
ever did, and the advice of our Minister is sought by the Chinese 
Government on every occasion. And yet a policy which can show 
such results is dubbed a failure, and a short-sighted democracy is 
incited to believe, and perhaps does believe, that the accusation is 
true! 


(1) Since the above was written, Lord Salisbury has stated in the House of Lords 
that ‘‘one of the defences” of the acquisition of Wei-hai-wei is that it will give China 
the courage she seems so strangely to lack, to utilise her great resources in self-protec- 
tion. An indirect but not unimportant result of this policy may be seen in the valuable 
concessions since made by the Chinese Government to British eapitalists seeking to 
exploit the material wealth of the Empire. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not wndertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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